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TO 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE 

OF CANADIAN METHODISM 

TO WHOM OUR WEST CHINA MISSION 

IS A TRUST AND A CHALLENGE 



"God be merciful unto us, and bless us, 
And cause his face to shine upon us; 
That thy way may be linown upon earth, 
Thy saving health among all nations, 

"Let the people praise thee, God, 
Let all the people praise thee. 
Oh. let the nations be glad and sing for joy; 
For thou Shalt judge the people righteously. 
And govern the nations upon earth. 

"Let the people praise thee. God; 
Let all the people praise thee. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase; 
And God. even our own God. shall bless us. 
God shall bless us; 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear him.' 




THE REV. S. D. CHOWN, D.D., LLD.. 

General Superintendent of the Methodist Church, Canada, 
President of the ]\Iissionary Society, 
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THE REV. OMAR h. KTI-HOKN, 

M.A., M.D., CM., D.D. 

China, 1891-1920. 

Died at Toronto, May 18, 1920. 




MRS. JAMES NEAVE, M.D. 

China, 1897-1920. 

Died at Chengtu, March 2.5, 1920. 





MR. A. T. CRUTCHER. 
China, 1908-1920. 
Died at Chungkini;. Jan. 2, 1920. 



THE KEV. K. E. W TAYLOR. 

Chinn, 19(19-1919. 

Died near Luihnw, Dec. 24, 1919. 



CALLED TO HIGHER SERVICE 



''And his servants shall serve him and shall see his face."' — Key. 22: r!-4. 

''I heard the voice of the Lrird saying. Whom shall I send and who 
will go fio- us? Then sai.i I, Here ;ini 1; send nie." — Isaiah 6: 8. 



INTRODUCTION 

Caiiatliaii Metluidisin has liccu Tiiakiiii; liistm-y and writ- 
iii.U OH tlie vcnei-alile face of Cliiiia for tweiity-eiglit years. 
r>rii'f as is this period in llie life of that potentially i;reat 
Knqiirc, it is a luntdi lari;cr fi-action in the days of our 
('hnr(di, but in liotli it has a spiritual and eternal sii^Tiiti- 
cance beyond words. 

What a monument it is of vision, conseci'ation, sacritire, 
heroism, inventiveness, spiritual di]il(imacy and pi-actieal 
saiiacity, in those who planted the lianner of our (Jhurcdi 
and bore it "mid thi(dv tii;htinii' until it has lieen the 
beneticenee of protection, and a symbol of liealing for liody 
and soul; a great light shining in and disjiidling th(; deep 
darkness of an awakening nation! 

The passing of Omar L. Killioru so recently in its(df 
demands a history of the tirst great ]ieriod of our endeavors 
there, but liy the glimjiscs of his greatness we are permitted 
to catch in this book, we are assured that time must ])ass 
before he and his fellow la1>orei-s are seen in their true iier- 
specti\-e. This book, the ])recursor of many that must be 
wi-irten to reveal the actixities and the successes of our 
("hurcji tlirougli its devoled missi(Uiaries, is made luminous 
and appealing A\itli ajiixuided illustrations, and is indis- 
pensable to the student who won hi \isualize Chinese w(n-k 
and conditions at first haml to-day. 

It should be in the liaTids of e\-ery intelligent Canadian 
^fetliodist, and be read as a means of entering into that 
world-citizenship, to whi(di every Christian is calli'd and 
should as]u'r-e. 

S. IX ClKlWX, 

(iciurnl SujirrliifriKliiif. 
Toi-onto, 

:\[av, 1920. 




THK UI-:V T E, E. SHOKE. D,D, 
Ci'iuTiil SBcrelary of Furi'iKn Missions (1910 191:1). 



FOREWORD 

" l>ur AW'st China ^li.ssiini," hy our .Missi((iiai-i('s is a, 
good, plain title for this book. It might o(|iially Avell he 
called Co-operation, I'atience and Perseverance. AMiether 
one thinks of the 3Iission or the book, both titles a])ply. 

The patient, persevering co-operation which has enabled 
our missionaries, with God's help and blessing, to build up, 
during the past quarter of a century, a great ilission with 
many departments, has enabled them to tell the sfoi-y in all 
its beauty and variety. It is a wonder that men, so busy 
making history, could take time to write so valuable a record. 
The co-operation, patience and perseverance of so many 
workers is the secret of how it was done and how it has licen 
made so complete and interesting. No one man could have 
written so fully and so satisfactorily, even had he been avail- 
al)le, but no man was available. The book is a woi-k of 
loving sacrltice. 

Every effort was made to have it ready for the celelira- 
tiou of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of our 
AA'est China ^fission. This was impossible. Even if the 
manuscript could have been prepared for the press, our 
people, during the closing years of the war, were too agitated 
and excited to read and study. 

During the great National Cami)aign for an Interchurch 
Forward Movement, short statements and brief reports 
regarding our mission wor'k were in demand. Now we 
have come to a time when we can look bacdc and study the 
past with the purpose of planning for a greater future. 

The book is timely for our young jjeople. It will assist 
them in celebrating the inauguration of th(> Young Peo]ile's 
Forward Movement. The first circular letter, calling u])on 
the young people to unite in a great for'ward movement of 
prayer, study and giving, was sent out on ^larch 2r>th, 1S!1.^. 
The continued success and expansion of our West China 
Mission and the growth of the Young People's Forward 
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Movement have been conciiiTent. It was tlie a])peal of a 
small band of workers in West (Jliina, facing a j^reat need 
and opportunity, tliat impelled the students to l)econie 
Volunteer Campaigners visiting our Ejiwoi-th Leagues and 
Sunday Schools, forming bands for prayer, study and 
giving. ]\rany of the first contributions to the departments 
of work in West China were made up of small gifts from 
great nundiers of our young people. The Toronto A\'est 
District gave the first .f500 for the new Press Building. 
The Stratford District made a special gift of .|2,000 when 
a call came for the Cheugtu College, which has since 
developed into the West China Union University. The funds 
for the Chengtu Hospital came largely from our Sunday 
Schools, collected by the younger children. The sufJport of 
the missionaries has been guaranteed and paid by the young 
people as fast as the General Board has ventured to send 
them out. There are at the present time seventy-five 
missionaries in China supported l)y oui' young people, nearly 
all of whom are from the ranks of our Epworth Leagues 
and Sunday Schools. 

The missionaries who have written the liook were stimu- 
lated to do so by a vision of the multitudes in the t\A"elve 
(^'onferences, from Newfoundland to British Columbia, who 
were waiting for the wondei-ful story. 

The textbooks, " The Heart of Szechwan " and " Our 
Share in T'hina," and a continual strcnim of letters published 
in the Mission nry Bulletin have all contriliuted to sustain 
and increase the interest in our ^^'est China ^Fission and 
assure for this book a w<dcome throughout ^lethodi^m. 



F. C. STEPHENS! IX. 



ilethodist ^Mission Rooms, 
Jfay, 1020. 
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A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
AND AFTER 




MM = Total Protestant Christian Constituency 654,658 
(Communicants 312,970). 



B = One Million Persons 

The Mfthodist Church, Canada, is responsible for the evaiigelizaton of 
lO.OOO.OUl) represented by 10 squaRS. 

China's estimated population is 400,000,000, her future will be deter- 
mined by the action of the Christian Church to-day. 



A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AND AFTER 
O. L. KiLiioux. 

Nearly three years have ehipsed since the time tlie 

manuscript for this 1 k was iiiteiuled to he ready for the 

press. The years 1917 and 1918 were years of storm and 
stress, not unlilve some of the years immediately i)recedinj,^ 
For the tighting between the opposinj,^ armies of Szechwan 
and Yunnan or Kweichow proceeded more or less continu- 
ously in Szechwan. 

In April, and again in July, of 1917, tierce tighting took 
place within the city of Chengtu itself. There were many 
hundreds or even thousands of casualties among soldiers and 
civilians, and large sections of the city fell a prey to the 
torch of the incendiary, resulting in great loss of property 
as well as loss of life. Other sections of the province, includ- 
ing several of our statidus, wc-re alsd the scenes (if tighting, 
with its iiievitahle accompaniment (if hidting and (itlici" 
f(irms of lawlessness. The fall and winter of 1918-1919 
brought a measure of ridief, especially from the widespread 
rule of the brigands, who had been jiolding certain main 
roads and waterways for many months. 

Kight in the midst of all this turmoil, the ^lissidii was 
favored by a visit from the General Secretary of l^ireign 
ilissions, the Rev. Dr. Emlicott. ITe airived in ^\'est Chiiui 
early in December, 1917, visited eatdi of our ten stations, 
inspected the work carefully in all its departments, attended 
all three Divisional Meetings and the Cduncil, and left 
Chungking for down river inunediatcdy at the close of 
Council there in Feliruary, 1918. lie spent all told some- 
thing over two months in ^^'est China ; he travcdled through 
the lines of opposing armies, and thi'dugh territiu'v given 
over to outlaAvs, and on steamei' du his way down river was 

19 
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fii-ed upon. P.iit (bi-dii.iih it ;ill lie \v;is iiicrfifiilly ]irot('ct('il 
from all harm or lo.ss. Mis visit was stimulatiii!; ami helpful, 
and tin' Mission hopes that his (juadrennial visit nia.y heeonie 
re<;ular practice. 

During these three years all our missionaries have been 
wonderfully preserved from wounds or death by violence. 
We have lost a numher of our Avorkers by ilbhealth, I'esigna- 
tion or death; we have not had so many reinforeemeuts as 
we wished; yet the tigures for the Mission as a whole have 
advanced. Instead of 177 workers as reported three year's 
ago, we now numlier 1~>~) men and women of the General 
Society and 32 women of the ^Voman"s ;Missionai-y Society, 
a total of 1S7. 

The ^lission contrifmted a share of its force to active 
]iarticipatiou in the Great A^'ar in France. Two of our num- 
ber crossed from Canada to France, and five others travelled 
directly from China to France in tdiarge of Cliinese labor 
corps. Some time in 1920 the last of these returning will 
be back on the field in West China. 

As the result of the tenii)oi-ai'y loss of one doctor tc> 
France, the invaliding to Canada of another, and the lack 
of new missionary doctors as reinforcements, one hospital 
after another has liad to lie closed; so that this year, 1920, 
three of our ten stations are without medical work. These 
stations are Penghsien, Jenshow and ('hungchow. Tn 
October, 1919, Dr. Kelly and family returned to the field, 
and Dr. Williams went as a new worker. Dr. Gox and family 
sailed in the beginning of 1920. On the other hand two 
doctors now on the field are due for furlough in the s]iring 
of 1920, so that these returning to the fiidd will not do nmch 
more than keep present work going. 

Our central stations and outstations remain exactly the 
same as three years ago, nanudy ten and eighty-one. F.ut 
(diurch memliers have shown a gratifying incrcnise, from 
approximately 1,700 in 1910, to 2,0S2 on December I'vlst, 191S. 
We have now 211 baidized (hildren, l,r)Sl catec humens pre- 
jiaring for baptism, 3,890 encpiirers, and 2,531 others under 
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TEACHERS AND OFFICERS OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL (SUNDAY SCHOOE), 

JENSHOW. 

Clii-istiau iiistnictioii. The total (.'liristiaii coiistitiK/iicy is 
therefore tlie sum of the above ti^ures, — no less than 1(1, ."!34. 
Instead of 80 Snnday S^ehools we liave now 101 lr>ohools with 
8,050 scholars. These are in part in addition to the 10,334 
given aliove. In 101(1 we had no ordained Chinese niinislers; 
iHiw we have eight, six of whom were ordaine(l in I'JlS and 
two in lillO. Onr nnordained Chinese preachei-s liave 
advanced from 01 to lOo, and we now have 10 ItiOlew omen. 
In 191(i we had a "Provisional ("(inference"; and now 
its name has Oeen clianged to a " Preparatory Conference," 
and its oi'ganization has lieeii made to conform moi-e elusely 
with tlie Conference of I)isci]»]ine. ITpon this liody a measure 
of real power has lieen conferi-ed, and xi-ry considiMaldi' 
responsibility has been devidved. The effect n]ion the gi-ow- 
ing' Churcli is excellent. Among laymen and niinistei-s alike, 
tlie sense of responsibility is growing, and the detcrnn'mition 
to look well to tlie extension uf the Kingdom of (Jod in \\'est 
China is taking tii'in hold of the peojile. 
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A Home Missionary Society of tlu; Cliiiicsc ('liiirdi was 
oi'iianized several years aj^'o; but at Uut ('oiiferenee of 1018 
the Clinrch felt itself strong' (iiioiiji;]) to laniieli out in active 
woi-k. A tried and trusted preacher who had lieen in tlie 
work for quite a number of years was engaged t/t Ite the; first 
missionary to the aboriginal Tribes occupying the almost 
inaccessible territory away to the north-west of Chengtu. 
This missionary, Mr. Mao, was jiresent at the Confer(mce of 
1919, to report his first year's work, ami n]ade a splendid 
impression. The infant Society is looking to the appoint- 
ment in the near future of a secon<l missionary to accomj)any 
Mr. Mao. 

Day and boarding schools have advanced from 127 to 140, 
lis of which are registered in the AA'est China Chrislian 
Educational Union. Of the 15,000 students registered in tlie 
330 schools of all West China ^fissions in the Educational 
T'nion, we have more than 5,500 in our 118 schools. 

During these three years the Unimi University has 
acquired more land, bringing the total to 120 English acres. 
Tliree large permanent buiklings are practically complet(>il, 
and are partly or wholly in use. These are the Administra- 
tion P>uilding, the Baptist College and the Canadian ]Meth- 
odist College, — Hart Memorial. A course in religion has 
been organized, and is now offered by the University. A fiflh 
.Mission, the Chur-ch ilissionary Society, has entered llie 
Cnion. Tlie total student body on the cam]His is now about 
400. It has lieen finally decided that the medical building is 
to be contributed "to the University liy the Canadian Meth- 
odist Church, or at any r-ate by Canada, and steps are being 
taken to interest the whole body of doctors, dentists and 
nurses in Canada, from ocean to ocean, in the ]n'0])osal. To 
this project Dr. C. W. Sei-vice, tiow Ikuuc from China on 
furlough, is devoting mucdi time, thought and w(U-k. 

Annual expenditure for the West China ^lission of tlie 
Cicneral Society has advanced so that for the year ending 
Mai-(di 31st, 1919, the total spent on tlie fi(dd amounted lo 
.if225,000. A very large ])roportion of this advance is due lo 
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unfavorable exchange from Canadian dollars to Chinese 
dollars. When the effects of the war have passed, it is 
expected that exchange will again become favorable, so that 
one dollar gold (Canadian) will purchase nearly or quite 
two silver dollars (Chinese), or thereabouts. 

In the summer of 1918 the main or central jioi-tion of tin- 
new School for Missionaries' Children, located in its three- 
acre compound at the University, Chengtu, was completed 
and occupied. Early in September of that year the School 
was moved from the dwelling inside the city which had done 
duty as school l)uilding for some years, to the new building 
outside the city. During the winter of 191S-1919 the pupils 
numbered 29, of whom 19 were in residence. Late reports 
from China indicate that the new building in less than one 
year from its opening is going to be crowded to its utmost 
capacity, and at the present rate, will l)e altogether insuffi- 
cient to accommodate the numbers seeking admission from 
<)ur own and other Jlissions. Provision for an addition has 
already been made. 

Building operations have not by any means ceased, 
although made difficult by the very unfavorable rate of 
exchange and by the disturbed state of the country. In 
addition to the two large buildings already referred to as 
having been brought to completion on the University campus, 
Chengtu, namely, the Hart Memorial and the School for 
^Missionaries' Children or " Canadian School," two new 
dwellings and a fine new brick school Iniilding have been 
erected and In-ought to completion in the city of Kiating. 
One dwelling is inside the city, and the other outside- the 
West Gate, close to the new school. All are most advan- 
tageously located in regard to light and air, and are there- 
fort- in shar]i contrast to the dwellings formerly in use iu 
that city. The Harris ^Memorial Scluxd is tht- gift of ^Nlrs. 
William Harris (Mrs. (j>u(-ntin's mother) and family, iu 
memory of Mr. ^^'illiam Harris :ind daughter, Mrs. Auuii- 
Harris MacDonald. It is well built and well adapted foi' 
the purposes for whi(di it is designed. 
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THK HAKKIS MKM(IR1A1> SCHOOL, KIATIXd. 



At Jenshow a new ))i-ick school linildinu, aftci- the sainc 
iliawings Jias been built; as also a dwclliiiu for tlic inission- 
ai-y educationist; both have l)eeii needed for years past. 

At Liicho"U" the doctor's house has been eompleted, amid 
labors al)nndant. Dr. and Airs. \V((lfeiidale have carried a 
great burden of work, attendini; to a very large uumbcM- of 
wounded soldi(U-s, while overseeing the finishing of their 
house. The Fcjwchow missionaries are only this year, 1011), 
seeing the completion of their first iiermanent dwelling; they 
have yet to a<ld two or three more dwellings, and cliunli and 
schools, etc. The ('hungchow missionaries ]ia\c conijileted 
their second dwelling, and also their dispensai-y, wliich lilce 
similar buildings at Fowchow and l.uchow will likely serve 
all the i)urposes of a hospital for some yeai-s to come. 

AVe are e.xceedingly grateful to be able to record even 
sucli a measure of pn-ogress as we have had in our West China 
[Mission during these thi-ee yeai-s, in spite of many <lifliculties. 
Due of the most enconi-aging conditions at the present timi? 
is the favorable attitude of the people of West Thina towards 
missionaries and towai-ds the message we bring. This is 
evidenced bv late occui-icnces in which we have all laken 
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part. A_i;aiii and ai;aiii on I lie apin-oadi of (lislni-ham-i's, (n- 
on the outbreak of actual (i^litirjj,^ between opi)o,sing armies 
in or near our stations, (lie |)e()])le liave eonie to us seekini; 
refuiie. Men, women and eliildi'cn have cDine, asking' to be 
allowed to stay within our compounds, and we liave not 
refiisetl them. They have lived in oui- chui-cjies, schools, 
lu)spitals and unfinislied buildinji-s; they ha\i' camped on oiii' 
vei'andahs; fliey have' fent(Ml in oui" coni])(iunds. They weii' 
with US in these ways for periods varyin.i;' fi-oni two da\s to 
two oi- three weeks, and in some places tliey came four or five 
or six times. Tliey knew tliat it is now tlie j)olicy ami ]irac- 
tice of all parties in China (\\ith a few exceptions), to 
respect the persons and property of the missionaries; and 
they took advantage of it. 

On our j)art we were glad to have sucli o])portnnities foi' 
service thrust upon us. Itible classes and jtreaching S(n-vices 
were held with the refugees, and constant friendly relations 
maintained. 

During these three year-s nnssionaries have done much 
Red Cross work, and several of our hospitals have received 
and treated very large numbers of wounded soldiers, whether 
as inpatients or as out])atients. 

l>oth of these forms of work, neither of which was of our 
own cho((sing, have reacted in a wonderful manner for the 
progress of the Kingdom. There has come about such an 
understanding of the missionaries and of our message as has 
never been known before, ^^'e have come into close contact 
with Chinese of all classes, but more especially with those of 
the higher cdasses, and the i-esult is all for liDod. 
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CHEX(iTU, THf; CAPITAL OF SZECHWAN, AND HEADQUARTERS OF THE 
CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 



1. Woman's Missionary Society: 2. Property of t)ie (General Sociity: '^ . Woman's 
Hospital: 4. Union Women's Normal School: 5 Svithcrland Memorial Church: 
6. Y.M.C.A.: 7. Street Chapel. East Cate: S W. si China Union University. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Rev. (). L. Kilik.ux, M.A., M.D. 

The West Cliiiui Mission of the Methodist <'hmrii, 
Canada, has completed the tirst tweuty-tive years of its his- 
tory. It is hard to realize it; chanjies have been so many, 
progress iu growth and develo[imeiit has been so striking, 
and, Avhat is doubtless of most importance, future prospects 
are so bright, that the time seems vei'y short. The years 
have flown so rapidly, that the end of the ttrst (piarter 
century has glided iu upon us almost unnoticed. 

The jMissiou is not old. The Mission does not even feel 
old. Our thoughts and jdans are all in the future. We 
have neither time nor inclination to worry over the mistakes 
of the past. We have very little tinu' to rejoice over the 
brilliant future that awaits us; we are all so busy praying 
and planning and working for the realization of that future. 

Nt'mber of jMlssioxauies. 

In 1801 a party of eight missionaries left their homes in 
Ontario to open a new ^Mission of our Church in China. 
These weie Dr. and Mrs. V. C. Hart, ISlv. and :\rrs. G. E. 
Hartwell, Dr. and Mrs. D. W. vSteveusou, my wife and 
myself. Dr. and Mrs. Hart's daughter brought the number 
up to nine. Mrs. I^^te^euson was at that time ]\Iiss Brown, 
the first missionary of the Woman's ^Missionary Society to be 
sent to China. »She and Dr. Stevenson were married in 
Shanghai, l)efore we left the coast for the interior. Comjiai'e 
this with our nu'inbci's at the Annual T'ouncil of the "\A'est 
China Mission Iield in January, 1017. Then there were one 
hundred and seventy-seven missionaries of the ^^''est Chiua 
ISIission, men and women, married and single, sent to China 
from our Church iu Canada. Tliis includes the A^orkers of 
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the ^V.M.i^., twciity-seveii in imiiiliei'. Of the whole foree of 
one liiiiulred and sevcnty-.seven, twenty-two only were at that 
time on fnrloni;li, 12^/''". Tlier-e are eif^ht Missions at work 
in (his province, ha\in^ a total of fonr Imndred and eii;I)ty- 
three missionaries. Our Jlission numbers 3<)%' of tlie whole. 

J)i;.\Tns: — ^\'e lia\-e not been witliont loss, for njuny moi-e 
than these 177 ]ieo]ile lia\'e been ajqiointed and sent to tlie 
field. The tirst to leave ns was my ^\•ife, Mi'S. Jennie 
KillMirn, '\^'ho died of cholera on Jnly KMli, IS!)!', aftei- less 
tlian one year in the conntry. Dr. and ^Irs. Hart left <'liina 
in IDIIO, and Or. Hart passi-d away in 11KJ4 and Mrs. Hart 
in ]'.)1."). Tyjihus fever has claimed two, Mr. Carson in 1910 
and ;\ir. Hockin in 11)12. In 11)13 there were no less than 
three lost from our Mission, Mrs. Hibbard from small-pox, 
and 1)1-. L. 1*. Jones from i)yeinia, and Mrs. liateman after 
child-birth. ^Mrs. Stewart died in Ohnngkinfjj in 1909, just 
after arrival, and ]\Irs. Bayne in Chengtu, a month later. 
Mrs. Kicker died in 191(5 in the United States, after a long 
illness. 

T.ossKS : — A still larger nnndier have throngh ill-health 
or otlu/r causes been unable to retuiai to our work in (^'hina. 
After the riots of 1895, Dr. and ^Irs. Stevenson retired from 
the litdd, largely because of the breakdown in health of ;Mrs. 
Stevenson following the nervous strain accom|)anying the 
experiences during the i-iots. The others who have left the 
field are Dr. Stevens in 1900; Dr. and Mrs. Hare In 1901; 
Dr. and Mrs. Adams in 190ti ; Dr. and ^irs. Ewan in 1912; 
:\rr. and Mrs. Henderson in 1912; ;Mr. and Mrs. Peiley in 
1913; and Mr. and Mrs. Brillinger in 1910. Dr. and Mrs. 
Endicott are now also home, Di-. Endicott, as is w(dl kTiowu, 
being Secretai-y of the Foreign Deiiartment of the ^lission- 
ary Society. As a general rule, however, it will be seen our 
'West Ohina ^Missionaries have been able to return proTuptly 
to tlieir fi(dd and work after tirst, and, in a Tiumber of cases, 
second furloughs. Of the 1S91 party, three are still on the 
field, Mr. and :Mrs. Hartwell and myself. Of the fii'st ]iarty 
of reinforcements, who arrived in 1S93, my wife. Dr. IJetia O. 
Kilborn, is the only one now remaining on (he held. Di-. and 
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FIRST CANADIAN METHODIST MISSIONARIES TO WEST CHINA. SAILED, 1891. 

Standing: Rev. G. E. Hartwell. Mrs. Hartwell. R,\. O. L. Kilborn. Mrs. Kilborn. 
Seated: Rev. T. C. Hart, Mrs. Hart. Dr. D. W Stevensnn. 

.Mrs. AN'. E. Smith art' ne.xt in order of time, liaviii.i;' an-ix'cd in 
China in 1896. 

Growth; — In tlie (ii-st decath- of the Mission's history, 
rcinforrements were few and far lietween. In l^Itl we were 
ei.iiht adults; in 1901, only twelve, or nineteen, inchidin!^' tlie 
Woman's Missionary Society. In the middle of the second 
decade, 1906, we were only twenty-fonr, not conntinfi; the 
^^'.]^I.S. Therefore the major portion of our workers have 
come to the field within the la.st decade, 1906-16, and natur- 
ally the large expansion of our work has Ikh^'d within these 
years. 

The 177 missionaries are classified as follows: — [Men, 7."> ; 
mari-ied women, (u \ single womoi, .j."); thereftire, 177, imdnd- 
ing all Avorkers of lioth Societies. Of these, twenty-one are 
medical doctors, fifteen men and six women. 



St,\tio.\s. 

We began with one station, ("heiigtu, where our first 
pai'ty arrived in the early spring of 1S92. In ISltl \\-e felt 
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A FIELD OF (iREAT OPPORTrNITV AND XEED. 

The first iKii-ty of iiiisRi(.n;n-ies in chartjc of Dr. V. C. Hnrt re;uiied Chensrtu, 
■which is now the headquarters of our ]\[ission. on ]\Iny 21st. 18512. 

The central stations and districts in this part of our field, be^LrinninL: ^vlth the 
most northerly, nre: Penghsien, Chengtu, Jeiishow, Kiating;. Junehsien Tzeliutsinti 
Euchow. The dots indicate market tnwns. "" ^ ' ' 
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able to extend by opeuing anotlici' station, Kiating, 100 miles 
to the sonth. Bnt it was not nntii l!»Or) lliat we were strong 
enongh to open anotlier eity. In tliat year we opcnrd liuth 
Jnnghsien and Jensliow; that is to say, we appointed foreign 
missionaries to live in eacli of tliese two cities, hi 1007 two 
more were added, Penglisicn and Tzelintsing, and in 1008 
one moi'e, Luehow. In 1010, aftei- liaving conijilctcd negotia- 
tions with tlie London ^Mission by wliicli we took over thi'ir 
work in tliis province, we were estal)lished in Chniigking. 
In 1011 we opened Cluingchow, and in 1013, Fowcliow . We 
thus oecnpy ten cities, as named above, and are solely 
responsible for the evangcdization of t\v(dve millions of 
jteople. Three of onr stations, Cliengtn, Kiating and Clmiig- 
king, are oceupied in common with other ^lissions. The 
other seven cities or stations are oceupied l)y us alone. The 
eight ilissions in the province occupy a total of fifty-one 
stations. 

Oltstatkixs : — In addition to our ten i-cntraJ stations, 
we work through and in eighty-one other centres, wliicli we 
call (Mitstations. These are cities, towns, and \illages with- 
out resident missionaries, but mostly with resi<lent Chinese 
workers, and, like the seven cities mentioned above, are the 
exclusive responsibility of our Mission. (.)ur t'aiiadian 
;\Ietliodist ^Mission territory begins forty miles north of the 
provincial capital, Cheugtu, and ext(^nds in an irregular 
strip through the centre of the province in a soutlierly direc- 
tion until it reaches the Yangtse at Luehow. 'idieuce the 
strip runs almost directly east past Chungking and Fowchow 
to Chungchow, our most easterly station. The last-name(l 
four cities are on the Yangts(\ A lai'ge section of tlie 
province sonth of the Yangts(:\ in a south-easterly dii-ection 
from t'hungking, is in(duded in oui' sphei-e. We s]ieak of it 
as " our territory," because it is so ackno\vledge(l and recog- 
nized by the other ^Missions througji the A^'est Cliiiia ^iissions 
Advisory Boai-d. The pojtulation of dui- ten-itory is esti- 
mated at from ten to fourteen millions, and for their 
evangelization our ^Mission is ex(dusively resjionsible. 

3 



3i OUR WEST CHINA MISSI()X 

MlOMr.EItS AND AllHKKENTS. 

Our first convert was liaptizcd in ISOC, after a little less 
than five years' work. TIk/ nnniljer has i;rown, now slowly 
and again more rapidly, until now at the i-nd of the quarter 
century we have seventeen hundred (1,700) Church mem- 
bers, forty-three (-l^) baptized children, seven hundred and 
forty-two (74li) catechumens preparing for liaptism, and 
fifteen hundred to two thousand eni|uirers. That is to say, 
we have a Christian constituency of three to four thousand. 
We have eighty (80) Sunday Schools with five thousand 
(5,000) scholars. We have sixty-one (01) preachers, un- 
ordained, but by January, 1918, it is expected that we shall 
have a formally organized Conference of our Church, and 
that at least seven men will be ordained. Others will follow 
from year to year, in twos and threes or half-dozens; for 
among our preachers are good men and true, men who are 
pastors, men who are teachers, men who are eloquent 
preachers, — from wlmm is lieing raised u]) a body of leader- 
ship not to be despised in the future develoi)ment of tlie 
Christian Chur-ch in West China. 

Schools. 

Immediately on arrival we began by opening a small 
school or two. But these were after the old-time (Chinese 
methods. We hired a Chinese teacher who taught the 
children to read ami write, and to learn pages and volumes 
of Confucian classics off by heart. The missionary led the 
children in daily morning worship, taught a portion of 
Scripture and a hymn or two, and the whole school was 
required to attend the Sunday services. Tlu> iutluences were 
good So far as they went, lint for many years these, our 
only schools, were carried on as a " side line "' by the busy 
pastor-missi<inary, whose work was essi'utially that of tlie 
cliurch ami street chaixd and out-station. lie was, there- 
fore, often away from home itinerating through the country 
for a week oi- a foi-lnight at a time, and so could not i;i\'e 
Ills scho(il or s(di(H)ls continuous or pr(_>per attention. From 
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time t(J time ;i few l)oar(lei's were also receivefl into tlie 
;Missio]i eompoiuid, and tliese liad better traiiiinij,. IWit 
again, for tJie reasons Jnst mentioned, tliis work did not 
tlirive, and tlie permanent results were meai;re. 

Special Emphasis: — It was not until 1904 that we rose 
to the conception of the apjiointment of a man solely to 
educational Avork, and Mr. J. L. Stewart was " set a]iart " to 
i;ive his time wholly to sc]iO(ds. In 1007 we laid il do\\-u as 
our stated policy that we should have an edueational mis- 
sionary in each central station; to which jtolicy we have 
been workini^' since. Jlost of our ten central stations liave 
su(di a missionary, but not all. 

EorCATiONAL UxKix: — rerhaps the bi,i;i;cst step in (lie 
educational development of our ]\[ission work was IJic oi-gan- 
ization in lOOti of the West <"hina Christian Educational 
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REV. E. W. WALLACE, B.A., B.D., 
General Secretary of the West China Christian Edncational Union. 

Union, with tlie detinite appointnu.'nt some years later of one 
of our own missionaries, Mr. E. AV. AVallaee, as Educational 
Secretary. The object and work of this oi-oanizatiou are the 
"development in \\'est ('liin;i, under the direction of the 
Mission and Ecclesiastical IJodies, of a complete and 
properly co-ordinated system of Christian educatimi. parallel 
to the system of the Chinese <Ti)vernnieiit. Init with such 
deviations from it as from time to time seem necessary." Ir 
includes the " preparation and lieneral oversii^ht of a uniform 
course iif study foi- primary anil secmidary scIkmiIs, th(> I'un- 
dnct of uniform e.xaniinations, tlie rejiistration, certiticatiiui 
and ins]iecti()n of schools." Tliese tliiniis haxc lieeii actiiallx' 
realized dnriiii;' the last few yeai's, and are lieinj;' developed 
and perfecte(l from year to year. 
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Union Univeusity : — Al llic same lime a miioii university 
Avas projected, so tliat in 1!)10 there was lauiielied, at 
dieiigtu, tlie West Cliiiia Uiiiuii T'liiversily, foriiied by tlie 
uiudu in effort of foui- Missions, the ItapMsl of tlie U.S.A.; 
IMethodist E]>iseo]ial. U.S.A.; l'^ri(Mids, l<]ii;iland ; and our 
own ('anadian .Melhddisl. Tlie T^Hi\ei'si( y udw dwns i)\'i'r 
line hundred acres nf land, jusl (lulside llii' walls nf the rity 
iif (dieufitn: uIncs cnurses in arts, sricnre, medirine, and 
religion, and has ediniected with it a rnidu Ililiie 'i'l-aining 
Stiiool, a I'^nion Normal School, and a I'liion .M issiimarii^s' 
Training Scdiool. A Union .Middle Scliool is also uiidei- the 
management of the Universily Senate. Thus, im lading all 
grades, there ai-e now njiwards of three hundred studiMits 
on tlu' University campns. 

TiiT.vrs: — (>ur Mission alone has now ll^T schools, of 
which <>4 Lower Primary, ll' Higher rrimary. and 1' Union 
Middle Sidiools, are regislered in tin- ^\'es) ('hina Ivluca- 
ti(tnal Union. In addition we have, umler our A^'omau■s 
^Missioiuiry Society, sixteen Lower l*rimarv and five TTigber 
Primary Sidiools, and oiu' .Middle Schind, for girls, a total of 
tAventv-two, or a grand total of exacth' one liundi-ed scdiools 
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carried on ]>\ Uw iiiiswionaries of our two Itoards, wliidi are 
registered in our Educational Union. Otlier twenty-seven are 
unregistered, and usually ungraded, — making up the one 
hundred and twenty-seven scliools. 

Medicai. Work. 

Doctors axd IIosprrArs: — Our pioneer pai-ty of 1801 
included four men, two of whom were doct(»rs and tw<J 
ministers. Tlius eiupliasis was laid on medical mission 
work from the liegiuning. Tliis proportion of iiK^dical 
men has not been maintained, hut we have thus far lieen 
able to live up to our ideal of at least one medical 
doctor in each station. His duties include the care uf 
the health of his fellovs'-missionaries. \S\' have now twenty- 
one doctors, men and women, ^\•orking in eleven hospitals 
in our ten central staticms. Over 40,01)0 individual patients 
are attended to annually, including ont-patients and in- 
patients and ])atients visited in theii- homes. This means 
a total of 110,000 to 120,000 attendances per annum. These 
figures give sume indication of the steady, silent worl;ing of 
this arm of our service. The direct spiritual results of our 
medical work are impossiltle of talmlatifui. Every hospital 
is the scene of daily preaching of the A\'oi'd, in liotli out- 
])atient dejiartment and the wards. Among the in-])atients 
es]»ecially is the seed sown faithfully by foreign missionary 
and ('hinese evangelist, who read Scri](ture and talk and 
p>ray with the patients. Script\ire portions and traets are 
given to every patient as he leaves, and not a frw confess 
Clirist while still receiving treatment. 

;Mkiiii',vl CniJA'JW.: — A great advance was made by the 
oi-ganization in lOll of the ^Nfedical Fa(ailly of the Union 
University, and the reception in September of tliat year of 
tlie first class of medical students. Many candidat(>s A\-ere 
found to be insulficiently (pmlified. (Olivers who were 
acce])ted soon Ix'came disccuiraged and dro|i])e(l out. ^^ut 
we are widl ])lease(l that we liav(> now twenty promising 
y(uing men in attendance, covering the three S(diool yeai's 
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fi'om the hi'jiiiuiiii^, Ity iiicans <<{' lliis iiislilulioii, -we 
iiu'dical niis8iniuu-ics look I'orwai-d to llic " niultijilicatidii of 
ourselves," just as do the iniiiisterial missionaries lln-oii,n'h 
their P)ible Training Seliools and Theological ("idlegc So 
onr medical mission work in futnre will not d('])cnd wJiolly 
and solely upon the presence of the foreign missionary, ^\'e 
do not close our doors to the non-Christian student, lliough 
we favor the Christians. I'"'ifteen of tlie twenty now in 
attendance are (^'hristians, some of whom are among the 
most active, earnest workei's in the University. 

Annual Expenpitfre. 

The following table, showing the exiienditure for the 
West China ]\[ission of the General Society, is a valuable 
indication of our rate of growtli : — 



Year 



Members of the Mission. (leiicral Society. 

Gen. Societ.T. W. M. S. Total Expenditure one year. 



1892. 
1S!J5. 
1900. 
1905. 
1910. 
191.5. 

1917. 



s 








$10.r,(i4 57 


11 


9 


0.372 (11 


15 


5 






9,989 40 


•>■> 


S 


1 




16,311 60 


102 


15 






77,817 70 


149 


27 


or i 


u-1 


144,306 97 
ulinK that of tlie W..M.S. 






lor 


111 


it year.— aljout $175,0110 


151 


26 






149,525 29 



As our reinforcements Iiavc increased, so ha\'e our losses 
from time to time, through deatli oi- retirenieiif from ill- 
health or other causes. In llie not disiaiif future we shall 
Ix'gin to lose more througji di'afh or retiri'ment liecause of 
old age. Therefore onr reinforcements should lie annual, 
and should show a steady increase in niimbei-, rattier tlian 
decrease. There is no manner of (|uestion in ni> mind .-is to 
the ability of our Churcli to doulde tlie iireseiit iiumbei- of 
missionaries in our '\'\'est ('liina .Mission wiiliin the next 
quarter century, thereliy doubling the annual ex]ien(liture 
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or iiioi-c, and iinicli Jiim-c lliaii (loiihiiii.i;: tln' results of oiir 
W(irk ill tlic i;i-(i\\lli and (levi'lo]iiiiciit of om- slian- of tlie 
Christian Cluircli in West China. 

Laxoiaoi; Stiiiv. 

\\'heii our .Mission \\as r(jnnile(l t w eiil y-li\e yeai's auo, we 
Inid no riini-se of study in llie lannna^e, nor was thei'e sncli a 
prolusion (tf l)0(iks, — jiriniers, readers, dictionai-ies, ete., — as 
are (o he liad now, to aid one in the mastery of <']iinesf'. 
Neitiier liad we any definite notions as to the nnuitlis oi- yeai'S 
\vhi(di slionld l»e l^ept sacred to tlie study of tjie iJliinese 
lannua.^c, nnhinchn-ed and unliainjiered hy any otlnn- i-esjionsi- 
hility. ( )n Novend)er .'ird, 1802, the annivei-sary of tJie day we 
tirst hmded in China, ]>r. >Stevenson and I ojiened onr first 
disjiensary in CluMif^tu. In less tluin two months we were 
<li-iven t<i tlu' (-(undusion timt we AAduld lie ohliged to close it, 
in order to ccnitinne our study of the lan.euaj^i'. ^fedical wmk 
had already deprived ns of all time for stndy. In less than 
three months we had closed our <loors and bejiun to apply 
ourselves once more to Chinese. A^'e never reijretted this 
action. 

Two Ykaes Ni:i:deii: — At first we had the idea that the 
new missioimry could safely Iieiiin at least ]iartial work 
after one year in ^^'est China. In a few years' time this had 
been extended to a year and a half; but it was not until 1907 
that we rose to the heiglit of " two years clear for the lan- 
jiuao'e " ! In 1908, Council ado])ted a jtrescribed course of 
stndy in tlie Chim-se lan.gnaiie, ^\dlich was intended to cuver 
at least f(Uir yeai-s, the first two of which should be wlndly 
i;iven to tliis work. The 1!>09 Council ]ii-()Aided fiu- ihi' 
oi-jianizatiiui of a Ijani;uaiie Scdnxd, which should i;iiide and 
assist new missionaries in tliis all-impKutaut w(uk fur tlu^ 
first tw(dve months of their life in W(>st China. In 1914 the 
Union University ado]ited our Lan.uuaiif School, and thereby 
made it a union institnlion, wlnise ser\'ices ha\i' been and are 
hencefortli for all new missioimries of whatever Mission in 
West China. Its name has been chani;ed, in harmonv with the 
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advice of tlic China ( '(Hiliniial ion ('onniiitlcc, io llic ".Mis- 
sionaries' Training School," in i-ccogiiition of the fact that 
its worlv is not by any means contined to the teachiii!; of tlie 
language. The Senate of tJie University is i-('S]ionsil)]e for 
tlie appointment of the staff of tlie School. The cdui-sc is for 
one year only, althongh there is a union course of study, 
whicli may be followed by the missionaries of any ilissiou 
who so desire. 

Other things being equal, the missionary who has best 
command of the language does work of the best quality, no 
matter whether lu> is ministei', doctor, or teacher, or whether 
he is engaged in oiu^ of the specialties, as accountant, archi- 
tect, builder, etc. It is our ardent hope that the standard of 
acquirement in the Chinese language will steadily advance 
as the years go by. 

Po.sT Office Facilities. 

For the first ten years of our Mission's experience, tlier(; 
was no Chinese Post. There was a " Local Post " in 
Shanghai, and another in Hankow; and later, other Yangtse 
ports estaldished Local Posts. Letters for the first few years 
were uuailed in any port without stamps, and were carried 
without charge from one port to another, l)y the accommo- 
dating steamship comjianies. For the wh:)le of this decade, 
our Mission paid a small charge of a few dollars p(U' annum 
to a local postmaster in Hankow, who (Uice or twic(^ a week 
wrapped all mail, Icticrs and ])aiiers, iu brown pajiiM'. and 
handed them, addressed in Chinese, to a l'hiiu;*se forwarding 
firm who despatched courier-s to ('huugking and Chengtu, 
A^'e i)aid for the bi-own ]iaper jiarcel at so much per jionnd. 
All mail matter re(iuired from two and a half to four mouths 
from Canada to West China. In IIMII the recently estab- 
lished Chinese Post (Mtire sent a young ('hinese who spoki' 
English, to Chengtn, to i-eiil a building iu whiidi to open the 
first post office. Xow we have 10, 00(1 jiost oftices in China, 
of which 870 are in S/eclivran. Lettei-s come to ns from 
Canada iu six to eight weeks, and ]iapers iu from two to thre(> 
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months. The service in China is woiidcrfully good. Rail- 
ways and steainers are nscd where these exist; hot a very 
large proportion of all kinds of mail matter is of necessity 
carried by relays of messengers running night and day over 
the hills and the valleys, the mountains and the plains of this 
great land. The two ]»ig cities of Chengtu and Chungking 
in this province are separated by about 300 English miles, 
but letters pass from one place to the othci- in three days and 
a half. Each of these cities has no less than six drdivfries 
of mail daily. 

Telegraph Facilities: — About thirty years ago the 
wooden posts were erected that carried the mystei-ious tele- 
graph wire all the Avay up the Yangtse to Chungking and 
then across country to the provincial capital, Chengtn. 
There were probably only three telegraph stations in the 
whole province when we arrived, and the cost of telegraphing 
was prohibitive, except for the well-to-do. Xow we have 
forty telegraph oflices in the province of ^^zechwan, including 
seven of onr ten stations; and tlie price per word for tele- 
grams is less than half what it used to be. Xot a few catile- 
grams are exchanged Itetween Chengtu and the ^lission 
Rooms, Toronto, every year. There is a fine new vulume. the 
'' ^fissions Code,'' which greatly facilitates and rhcajirns this 
method of communication. 

Riot, Rebellion, REvoLrTiox. 

Three times in the twenty-five years have the members of 
our ^lission been compelled, by outbreaks more ()r less 
serious, to leave "West China for the coast. 

The 'O.J Ri((TS: — The first was in ISO,", when rints livoke 
out in Cliengtu, lasting for about a day and a half, in which 
all C)ur ^lissidu })riiperty was entirely destroyed, and all 
missionaries of all Missions, Prntestant and Roman 
Catholic alike, Avere thankful to esca]ie Avith their lives. The 
causes of riots are always complicated. In this case there 
were ignorance and suspicion on (lie part of the common 
people, lis (o the chai'acter and motives of the mysterious 
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foreiguei-s, ronpU'd witli cai-elessiicss, ur, more likolv, real 
connivance on tlie part of the otticials. They i,nnoi-e<l our 
reqnest.s for action to alhiy tlio niifoniKhMl suspicions of tlie 
people, and proliahly thouiiht the occasion a i;ood one to lia\'e 
the desjiiscd foreigner driven from their midst. And so wc 
were drivc^i out, takini;' with ns the (dothes in whicli we 
stood, — nothini;' else. I!ut, to the (diai^rin of the officials, 
and tile amazement of the common i)eo]de, the former -were 
ol)liged to pay in good money foi' our lost ]iroj)crly, and the 
latter saw ns return in h'ss than a year, to i-e]ilace and 
rebuild on a larger and lietter scale than before. The riots 
were a sjilendid lesson to all the Chinese, on the " 'way not to 
do it," if they really wished to hinder the ])rogress of llu; 
Gospel. 

The ItdXEU Fi'IIE.vvat.. — The second exodus vras in 1".)(I0, 
when the Consuls ordered us all out and away lo llie coasi, 
as the result of the T>oxer npliea\al in Mie uoiiIhtii piov- 
inces. Providentiallv, these disturbances did m)l extend to 
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Szechwaii, at least not till two years lalci-, allIioii;L;li there 
was great danger of it in 1000. Tiie deeree fi-om tlic old 
Empress Dowager in Peking, to niassaci-e all Coi-cigners in 
the province, readied the Viceroy in f'hengtn tlirc' weeks 
liefore we left. We little knew at the time of the nwfnl 
danger that hnng just over our heads. There were only 
whispers, which were fortunately not allowed to reach the 
people. One day a young nuin called, to ask me to hriiig my 
wife and children to his father's yamen for' i-efuge, in case of 
any disturbance. His father was a high provincial otticial. 
Better counsels prevailed among the high officials who 
advised the Viceroy, and he chose to take no action. Then 
the Consul's order arrived, and on July 2t;th, 1900, we all 
left the city, as did most missionaries their stations all over 
the province, and proceeded to the coast. Xext year, 1901, 
all were back in their stations. There was again no loss of 
foreign life, nor, this time, was there the slightest lc)ss of 
property. Official guard had been placed over all Mission 
property, and on our return all was found intact. 

Mass Movement: — Needless to say, the prestige of the 
f(n'eigner in general, and the standing of the foreign mis- 
sionary in particular, were immensely raised as a result of 
the Boxer upheaval and its after effects. Foreigners were 
no longer despised; on the contrary we were respei:'ted and 
even feared. And from 1901 to 1903 and 1904, we had to 
deal with the so-called mass-movement towards ( 'hristiauiry. 
That movement was dealt with as wisely and as well as «'e 
knew; but afterwards it was made abundantly clear that a 
large number of the men who had crowded our chajtels and 
chui-ches, ;ind even of those who had become meiubeis of our 
churches, A\-ere attracted nol by tlu' (iosjiel. bnl by tlunr 
desire to sc^'ure such measure of ]iroteclion as was ]>ossible 
thei-eby. They wished to shai-e Ihe increased ])restiii(' of the 
foreigner, ratliei- than the blessings of the ( 'hristian expei'i- 
ence. I'hei'efore, il was not sur])rising that nmny fell a^^"a\'; 
and yet from among these W(> secured not a few who are now 
staunch, faithful, earnest Christian men. Tluur motiA'cs 
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REVOLUTIONARY DAYS OP 1911, 



wbeii they caiiio were nut riiilit, l»ut tlioii^li tliey caiiie to 
scoff, they remained to ]>ray. 

The liEVoi.rTKiN : — The thii-d and hist .general exodus 
was in lltll, liccause of tlie Kevolntionary distiirliances. The 
very first of rliese distnrlianees really be.yan in Chenstn, 
([niekly followed, however, by the armed ontlireak in 
Wiiehani;, whicji led to the overthrow of the Empire and the 
establishment of the Iteimldie of </hina. In September of 
1911, all ('hen^tu missionaries were asked by the Itritish 
Consul to ^atlier in tlie eonijionnds of oni' ^lission on the 
kSi Shen Tsi Sti-eef, inside tlie eity. Tliere we were (•ro\\-dod 
together for nearly three montlis, and oiir work miudi liin- 
dered or stojijicd, but we onrs(d\'es were (|nite iinliarmed. 
Early in Deeenilier tlie city was looted liy the troo]is and 
anarchy reigned foi- some days. As soon as the foreigners 
could leave, we ilid so, according to Consular order, almost 
all proceeding to tlie coast, — a very few remaining within the 
province. These were able to return to their stations in two 
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or tlireo iiiontlis, and latu in ]!tll^ almosl all iiiissidnai-ii'S liail 
returned, exc(']il tliosc wlio liad i^onc on f'nr]on,i;li. 

]'it()ri-:(;Tn>N : — Again, notwilhslanding all the ti'avellirig 
of missionaries at a time when troops belonging to l)oth Oov- 
erumeut and rebels were on the move, and when bi-igands 
were in evidence ou every road and ri\'er ronte, in> mission- 
ary received bodily harm, nor were then; nion; than insig- 
nificant losses of pro])erty. I am speaking of ^Vest riiina 
only. The new Government wherever established took 
extreme pains to protect foreign missionaries and their 
property, and to let it be widely known that this was their 
avowed policy. God was working through them in a mar- 
vellous way, for the upbuilding of His Kingdom. 

MixoK Disturbances : — During the quarter century these 
have been the three times of greatest disorder, but there have 
been minor risings or rebellions, often causing the loss of 
many Chinese lives, and great hindrance to the prosecution 
of our work. For instance there was the Yti Man Dzi rising 
of 1S98, when a French priest was captured and held for 
ransom for several months; the Boxer movement in our 
province in 1902, during which there was one irruption of 
these fanatics into the city of Ghengtu, all of whom were 
killed or captured in a few hours; following the Eevidution, 
there was the local rebellion of 1913, headed by Hsiung Keh 
Wu, with headquarters at Chungking; and tinally the 
" second Eevolution " of 191G, begun by Tsai Xgo in Yunnan, 
the province to the south of us. The last speedily spread int(^ 
Szechwan, and the rebel leader soon became Govcn-uor of our 
])rovince, after Yuan Shi Kai had died and the Kepulilii- ha<l 
been reaffirmed. In the summer of 191G, Mr. AA'allace while 
ti-avelling fi-om ('hungking to Chengtu, was ca]iture(l by 
Iirigands, and held at first for ransom, lint soon releasi'd 
A\itliout ransom when ('hines(^ official ]iressure was brouiiht 
to l)ear. 

lJi:ii ("itoss: — During (he years 191."M(') missionaries of 
oui' <)\\i\ and other jNlissions were abU' to gi\e no small ser- 
vice in i;e<l Cross work in this ]iroAinc(>; bei'anse the Chinese 
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provision for tlic wounded, tlioii;^li far superior to wliat it 
was ten or fifteen years n<yt}, is yet alto^^cflier inadequate and 
inefficient. Medical doctors and nou-]iie(lical missionaries 
went to the tiring- line, or as (dose to it as fLey were allowed 
by the militaiT officers, collectecl the wounded, and sent 
them to dressing stations, and ultimately to th(' neai-est 
Missidu hos])ital. Here they were treated and cared for, for 
weeks and months; pain was eased and lives saved, and the 
sincere gratitu(h^ and affection of scores and ]iundi-eds of 
men, — yes, probably thousands, — were won for all time. Not 
a few Christian soldiers were met with in this way, amoiii^ 
the troojis from the northern provinces. There were even a 
few Christian military officials, and the remarkable thing 
was that they seemed glad to own their relationshi]j t<i the 
Christian Church, and to i>ublish it abroad. 

Pkace Makkks: — Another splendid service which njissiou- 
aries in this part of China have been able to render during 
lliese last few troulilous years has lieen that of mediat<ir 
between opi)osing tactiims, between tlie attackei-s and the 
attacked, between besiegers and the l;>esieged. In a large 
number of instances, a troop of disbanded soldiers, rightly 
denominated brigands, has attacked a walled ciry, their 
object being nothing more nor less than loot. Usually after 
they have fired a hail of linllet-s into the city, wdunding some 
and killing others, leading citizens ajiproach the missinnary 
with the request that he act as go-l>etween. They fear to 
attemjDt the hazardous task, and with good reasun : they 
know of what their own pc^iple are capable I The missionary, 
with one or tAvo leading citizens keei)ing cbi-se to his side, 
a]i])r(iacli(^s the attacking party; succeeds in securini;- a 
cessatio7i of tire while negotiations proceed, and in not a few 
instances has wmi the sincere gratitude (if thousands oi- tens 
of thousands, for his uns(dtish and effective service in pro- 
nidting ])eace, ami in assisting to ])revent disorder and sa\(^ 
lifo. Tlie missionary's (|ualificatiou for these duties is that 
he is a foreigner, an outsider, wIkuu all jiai'ties and all classes 
unite in resiiecting and lu-otecting. He is a Christian man 
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and a gentlcniau, whom large imiiibers liavc learned to 
respect and trnst because of their lirst-hand knowledge <>i his 
life and character. Fnrthei', he is known nsually as one who 
is fearless in the face of danger, compassionate t(i the snlfer- 
ing, and utterly impervions to any attenijit to brilie with 
money or favor, — should any indeed have the hardiho(jd to 
propose such a conrse. 

Chaxoes in the ('rsToMs (IF THE Peoit.i:. 

When we came in 1891 we were told that the fash- 
ions in China never changed! The sleeves of Chinese 
gowns were made large and long, so that they com- 
pletely covered the hands, serving the purpose of mitts 
or nmff in winter. ^Men wore their hair in a long ]dait 
or queue hanging down the back; but a fairly wide i-ing 
or circle was always kept shaved over the forehead, over 
the ears and at the back, leaving the hair growing long from 
the crown only. <)nly I'mldhist jiriests shaved their heads 
completely. Unmarried girls did not shave theii- heads at 
all, but always wore their hair plaited and hanging down 
their liacks. Married women did their hair in a knot at the 
back of the head, drawn tight. Hat and smooth from the fore- 
head backwards. All girls and women in ^Yest (_'hina had 
bound feet, the only exceptions being the slave girls, who 
were exemjited so they could do hard work. 

Queues Gone : — Now at the end of twenty-five years, the 
changes are many and startling. Some of these have come with 
an astounding siiddenness, others have been gradiuil. Pi'ob- 
ably the most striking change is in the treatment of the hair 
by the men ; for with the procdamation of the Republic in China 
came the mandate that all (|ueues should be cut off. AN'itli 
the exception <d' only a comjiaratively few small sections of 
this populous land, all the two hundred millions of men 
have suddenly cdiangecl from long hair to shoi't. Some of the 
poor ])ersist in shaviiig the circle around the crown, and 
cutting the hair growing from tjie crown only once in several 
nKuitlis, ^iany otlici-s again liavc ailo|iti'il the cliMnly 
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liracticc of sliavinj;- (lie head (■(Hiiitletcly, oijre or twice a, 
iiioiitii. The .students and upynti idasses generally now cut 
tlicir hair aftei' the most approved western fasliion, parting 
and condiing in tht^ latest style. 

Formerly no men under forty years presumed to grow 
beard or moustache; that was reserved as the mark of age 
and dignity. Now, many young men of twenty-five or thirty 
proudly Jiur.se a jet-ljlack moustache. 

Head Coverings: — Until the Revolution the little black 
satin cap, with red knot on top, was the universal style. It 
had no peak or rim, and was of little use as a head covering, 
except perhaps to protect a bald head from a draft. Now, 
however, soft cloth caps with peaks are everywhere ; while 
felt hats with projecting rims are Avorn by all classes, as the 
height of style. Elaborate sun helmets are imported, but 
many more are made and sold on the streets of Chengtu, and 
are worn freely in summer. On special occasions Chinese 
officials appear in frock coats and silk hats, as to the manner 
born. One can scarcely take a walk on the streets of this far 
interior city without meeting young men dressed in western 
fashion, everything being faultless from top to toe. AA'hile 
these are the exception, those who dress their e]ids — head 
and feet — in foreign style may be numbered by the thousands. 

Finger Nails : — Formerly the " literary man '" — which 
included pretty much all who could read and write — was 
fond of allowing his finger nails to grow long. It was the 
Ijest possible indication that he did no work with his hands. 
Now, however, the long nails bid fair to go where the long 
hair has gone ; this change is due in part at least to increas- 
ing knowledge of the requirements of personal hygiene. 

Among women, the very wide sleeves of twenty or twenty- 
five years ago have gradually given place to very narrow 
sleeves. Their garments ai-e not made so full and flowing 
generally, as formerly. The rule that the hair nnist not be 
done u]t on the head until aftei" marriage is not so cast-iron 
now, sf) many girls in the girls' school are seen with their 
hair done up. 
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Foot Bixdixo: — Best of all, is the beiiinniiiji of tlie alxtli- 
tion of the horrid custom of foot-l)indin5i. For some years 
before the Revolntiou, the girls' schools in this city, whether 
Mission or Government, enforced the rule that no girl with 
bound feet should l)e allowed to enter, and large numbers of 
the Ijest families ceased to bind tlie feet of their small 
daughters. Ladies, young and middle-aged, vied witli one 
another in tlieir efforts to restore their poor little crij^pled 
feet to sometliing approaching natural size ami s]ia])e. I am 
not sure that the Revolution has lielped this movement ma- 
terially. r>ut it goes without saying tliat all ;Mission and 
Christian influences have always been slrungly againsl llie 
evil practice. The Christian community everywliere is ])roud 
of the absence from its midst of all such ci-i]i])les. Tlius Die 
sentiment is growing, altliongji at tlie ]ii-esenl rate, it mnst 
take nianv years to thoronghlv root out tlie cnstom. Tlie 
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poor and tlic iiiTioraiit clinj; to it, lar;;('l.v in pi-oportion to 
their ignorance. 

Social Inteik'ouksio; — There is as \t'\ nut inudi aj»]iroach 
to social intercourse lietwecu tlie sexes, after tlie fashion of 
western lands. And tliei-e cannot l)e, witli safety, until the 
standard of moral character has risen. I'nder present con- 
ditions in Chinese society, there niiglit lie a uiiicli worse ar- 
rangement than that of the go-lietween to arrange matches 
between the yctung man and the young woman, always pro- 
vided of course that the parents of the two young people are 
the ones who are ultimately rt^spjonsilile. 

GEEETiN(is: — Ujider the old regime when men met on the 
street, or in the guest room, they placed their fists together, 
and bowed while they raised and hiwei-ed their hands. Since 
the Revolution that old-fashioned bow has been abandoned, 
and now men touch or raise their hats to one another. The 
better cultured shake hands freely, and doubtless it is only 
a matter of time till western forms of greeting are trans- 
ferred generally to China. 

Spectacles: — One very interesting and welcome c-hauge 
introduced only since the Revolution is that in connection 
with the treatment of one's spectacles. Rigid custom re- 
quired that in gi-eeting a guest or any one of higlier rank or 
position, one should i-einove his spectacles fi-om his face. 
This custom was as rigid as is the western custom of remov- 
ing one's liat on greeting a lady; and it was often very incon- 
venient for those who w(u-e more than ordinarily short- 
sighted. For instance, it followed natui-ally that when the 
congregation stood \\\> to ]u-ay, or kn(dt down, off came the 
sjiectacles, and ])erhai)s the hat, very carefully, in order to 
prevent accidents. Now, however, western custom ])revails,. 
and we bes])ectacle(l ]>eo]ile are ha]i]\v. 

Ofeici.\l C.m.ls: — T'nder the old regime it was essential 
that one sliould ride in a sedan chair wlien calling uii(ni an 
official, or niioii any one of liigli iiosiiiou. The Revolution 
changed all that, and now foreigm-rs or Chinese walk or I'ide 
a horse, or even a bicycle, when calling ujxui any one, even 
the highest ])ro\incial olticer. 
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KDWAKD (lUXfi, A K i: I'K i:Sl:XTATI Vi; OF Xi:\\" CHINA 

Wise Ki^stkaixt: — 1( is cviilciil that I lie i;i'\nlui ion is 
responsibli' for many iiiiio\ati(ins. ;Many rcsi liri inns were 
cleared away, and a lar^v di'iii-cc of IVci'doiu assnrcil. These' 
restrictions were not so nincli tliosc ut tlic passini;' dynasty 
as of loug-estaldislied cnstoni. Tlic csfabjislicd mstoni or 
practice of soricty in ('liina is cxi-ci'diniily ilil'lirnll to ln-cak 
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tlii-diigli ; yet with all the inconveniences, rhere are many 
good resnlts flowing from this fact. Convention is for the 
most part an excellent safegnard, and canjiot Ije lightly dis- 
regarded without inviting disaster. Especially is this the 
case in a society such a large proportion of the meirdicrs of 
which are illiterate, and have such a low standard of 
morality. 

Turmoil: — It is five years since the Revolution, and still 
we are in the midst of turmoil. There is jealousy Ijetween 
the North and the South; there is strife for position and 
power; there are iuter-provincial suspicions and enmities, 
followed all too often liy armed outbreaks, with the loss of 
many lives. Every such miniature war is the signal for the 
rising of the numerous bands of brigands with whicli the 
country swarms. These outlaws, who are often dislianded 
soldiers, and who have carried off with them their rifles and 
quantities of ammunition, sometimes get together in suffi- 
cient numliers to not only terrorize the countryside, i)ut to 
actually accomplish the capture and looting of cities. One 
realizes that much of the glamour of the new form of govern- 
ment has already given place in the minds of the masses to a 
great longing for even the degree of law and order enjoyed 
under the rule of the despised Manchus. 

The Attitude of the People. 

No other change is quite so marked as that which we have 
witnessed • in the attitude of the Chinese people towards 
foreigners and towards Christianity during the past twenty- 
five years. When we first came we were desinsed. even liy 
the lowest classes. To the literati and the gentry, we were 
beneath contempt, fit only to be mobl)ed and driven out as 
opportunity offered. It was commonly su])i)osed liy ninnv 
that we must have committed some crime in (uir own country, 
and that we were trying to escape the conse(|uences by fleeing 
to tliis far interior province of their country. Our iiersonal 
teachers were usually literary men, sometimes men of d(>iiree. 
They tiiught their language to ns becans(> thcv wi're in need 
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of the few dollars we paid tlieiii per nioiitli; but no one of 
them cared to he seen in the company of a foreigner on the 
street. I remember well liow, when I ])ersua<led my teaclier 
to go with me throngh the streets on one occasion, he was 
carefnl to walk well in advance, so that he might not seem to 
be in my company; or if thought to be with me, then it would 
be evident that he was my teacher, and therefore the 
superior of his piipij who walked meekly behind. Fun was 
freely poked at us by the bystanders whenever we appeared 
on the streets. To help along our respcctaliility, we not 
infrequently hired a sedan chair, wliicli we had follow 
along behind. This gave us a little standing lief (ire the 
lookers-on which we would not have had, if afoot and un- 
attended. An excellent bit of humor was that of a man on 
the street one day, who remarked as I passed : " Dwan dy lai 
liao," '* The shortened man has come.'' It referred to my 
short hair, in the first place, which was in such marked con- 
trast with the Chinese queue, and in the second place, to my 
short coat, which was in such contrast with the long gown 
of the Chinese. Everybody laughed freely, and T passed 
along discomfited and annoyed, but having insufficient lan- 
guage to attempt a reply of any sort. 

M.\KiXf; Friends: — Our medical work made friends for 
us, a few; and through nur preaching services we gradually 
became known to a wider circle. But in ISOG, on our return 
from the coast after the riots, we were shown such marked 
attentions by the magistrates and other officials, who were 
now anxious to give us their protectidu, that "ur ])Osition 
was markedly altered. The most gratifying result was the 
large increase in tlie crowds who now flocked ti) our preach- 
ing services, and in the number who manifested their willing- 
ness to study tlie v^eriptures, and to learn of Jesns. 

" Foreign B.vby "' : — We have never been snlijected to the 
vile epithets which are so commonly used even yet by Chinese 
crowds in Central China, in venting their ill-will towards 
foreigners there. Al>ont the worst we have ever heard is 
"Foreign Dog,'' "Foreign Baby,"' etc. The well-known 
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term, "Foreign Devil," so often Ijeard at Hanl<o\v, for 
instance, is all but unknown in West China. Lattei'ly all 
disrespectful terms of whateviu- (lescrii)tioii liave dis- 
appeared from the vocal)ulary of all classes in our part of 
China. One may walk the big city of Chengtu from end to 
end and never hear a woi-d of the least disrespect. 

Purchasing Property : — Previous to 1896 we found ex- 
treme diflficulty in buying property. The officials put many 
obstacles in our way, or prevented such a ti'ansactioii 
altogether. From 189G onwards all was made easy. And 
yet the great Boxer upheaval in the north much inoi-e 
profoundly affected the attitude of the whole Chinese people 
towards foreigners of all classes, whether missionaries, mer- 
chants, or consuls. Undouldedly this was due primarily to 
the discovery of the power of foreign nations, and at the same 
time the weakness of their own country. Peking had been 
occupied l)y the armies of the Powers, the Empress Dowager 
driven out and the Court scattered. Nor was China allowed 
to escape a heavy indemnity, in return for her unprovoked 
attack on the ministers of all the nations. 

Seeking the Missionary : — From 1901 onwards, then, we 
were inundated with requests to send a missionary or a 
Chinese preacher here or there, to " open a chapel," or to 
" start a school." " Large numbers of men," we were told, 
" were meeting together in a certain city or town, but fouml 
it extremely difficult to understand the Gospel without a 
teacher. Would we not send one?" To some of these 
requests we were able to respond, though not by any means 
to all. Our membership increased in a very gratifying way: 
and although, during the decade following, many pro\ed 
unstable, yet a goodly number remained steadfast, and grew 
in the knowledge of oui' Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Revolution, 1911: — The next epoch-making, as well 
as epoch-marking, event ^was tlic l\evolntiou of 1911. Fi-om 
that year onwards, we have the most complete reviu'sal of 
tl:e earlier anti-foreign attitmh^ that has bi^en known, T suji- 
pose, in the world's history. During all the righting, some 
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of it veiT fierce and .saiigiiiiiary, in lOfl-12, botli Imperialists 
and Repidilicans were at great pains to give every possilde 
protection to foreigners of every nationality, and to all 
foreign property. And tliey sncceeded. 

Havens of Ekfuce: — Now wliat a cliange from twenty- 
five years ago! A single illnstration Avill suffice: in 1!»1G 
when disorder broke ont in several parts of onr province, 
Chinese of all classes, incdnding the official and literary 
classes, fled to onr Mission compounds for protection. Tliey 
seemed to have ccmfidence in the trnstwortliiness (if tlic mis- 
sionary, and also in his poAver to protect. In station after 
station Avas this the case. To mention only one or two, — onr 
Lncliow chnrch was occupied ]iy a liost of women and girls, 
who took refuge there from possible maltreatinent by tlie 
lawless soldiery. There wcri' so many tliat tlir usual 
services cf)uld not lie held on Sunday; and many men 
were allowed to camp do^'u in tlie dwelling compound. In 
Tzeliutsing. large numbers found refuge with our Tiiission- 
aries, including gentry and officials. In Cliengtu. liundreds 
of refugees, women and girls, filled our W.M.S. hospital and 
otlier compounds; and many men were enter-tained in our 
men's hospital. In (.'hungking our new Guild Imilding 
proved a haven of refuge at the same time. 

FxpRECEriENTED OPPORTUNITIES: — Fudcr all circum- 
stances, onr churches, schools, and hosjiitals are fill(Ml with 
listeners, students, and patients. All opjiosition to the 
propagation of the Gospel has disappeared ; men in all walks 
of life seem open to conviction. Tliere is a very perceptiltle 
spiirit of enquiry, wliicdi welcomes conversation on the nature 
of the claims of Cjiristianity. Sjiecial meetings among 
students result in ihe pledging of scores, of hundreds, and 
even of thousands, to begin systematic study of the Bible, 
and to practise daily prayer. Assiii-edly the attitude of Ihe 
Chinese jieople has changed, towards tlie foreign missionary, 
and towards the Gospel he preaclies. This does not mean 
that everybody is rushing to enter the Chu7-(di or to become 
a Christian. But it does mean that the present opportunity 
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coiifroiitiuy- tlie Christian Chureli in '''Iiina is jiiisolutely 
nni)recedente(l. Tlie situation demands the entire consecra- 
tion of tlie missionaries and Chinese Clii'istians; it demands 
tlic sanctified wisdom and devoted earnestness of every 
IVIission and Churcli orj^anization at work in tliis ftreat 
country, so that fnll advantage may l)e taken of our 0])por- 
tunities and onr iirivilei^cs, for the hastening of the coming 
of tlie Kingdom of our Lord. 

The ^Iission of the Woman's ^Fissioxary Soi .iety. 

In 1891 Miss Brown sailed with the first party foi- China, 
as the first missionary of onr Woman's I\Iissionai-y Society. 
Her marriage Avitli Dr. D. W. Stevenson at Shanghai before 
proceeding into the interior was regarded, however, as sever- 
ing her relations with lier Society. The next missionaries 
sent by the W^oman's INIissionary Society to China were Miss 
S. C. Brackbill and Dr. Retta Oifford. Tliey reached 
Shanghai in February, ISDS, but because of the exigencies 
of travel did not reach their destination in West China till 
a year later, the beginning of 1894. In a few months" time. 
Dr. Retta Gifford becanu? Dr. Retta riilford Kilborn, and 
this process of attrition has (happily or unhappily, — depend- 
ing upon the ]ioint of view!) continued until this day. Xot 
a few of the strong workers among our man-ied wonnui came 
to China under onr Woman's ^rissi<inary Society. So 
whether in the one Soeiety or llie niher, their faithful, 
erteetive M'drk for the ivingrhim goes on. 

Losses: — Other W.IM.S. Avorkers have been lost to our 
]\rission Ity marriage Avith members of sister ;\[issi(ins. On 
tlie other hand we have caiiiured from others nearly as many 
as we have lost. Several workers have lieen losi by ileatli 
oi- I'ctirement through ill-health. Hence the small number 
of missionaries under our A\'omau's .AIis,^i(uiai-y Sorietv at 
the ])reseiit time, in eom]iarison with the total number sent 
out. 

Tresent St.\fe: — Tlie twenty-six workers are stati(un'd 
ill seven of our ten central sl;iti(Uis, and are doing m-aniiid- 
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istic, medical, and educational work, — always for women 
and girls only. Their one hospital is located in Chengtu, one 
block from our General Society's hospital. It is a fine new 
building just completed in 1010, witli a cajiacity of about 
sixty beds. Drs. Henry and S]»eers are in (diarge, with 
]\Iisses ^^'e]]\vood and Asson in charge of the nursing. Tlicre 
is a fine class of (^'hinesc girls as student nurses. A large, 
three-story ])rick luiibfing is nearing completion as a liome 
for these nurses. 

SC'ii()(_)LS : — Thei-e is a sjilendid. lai-ge bi-icl^ building, at 
least three stories liigli, used as a l)oarding school for girls 
in eacli of the tliree centi'es, Cliengtn, .lensliow, and Tzeliut- 
sing. In each one are housed sewral scures nf l)right girl 
students, tlie majority of «diom are <'hristiaus, ami more 
being added all tlie time. Tliese all go to tlie establishment 
of the strongest bulwark of Cliristianity anywhere, — the 
Christian home. 

Ev.VNGELiSTs : — Tlie A^'oman's ^[issionai-y Society e\'an- 
gelistic woi-kers gather ('hinese wonnui in classes I'lo- teach- 
ing, giving them sim])le liible truths at the lieginniug. or, as 
often hapiiens, liaviug to first teach them to read their own 
language. Some itinerate through the villages, teacdiing and 
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lu-cacliiiii^ Uy tlic wdiiicii ;iii(l ,i;ii-ls. This work is necessarily 
closely related to that of the chiircli, and this worker's 
activities arc more especially co-ordinated with those of the 
pastfir-missionary. 

The Oki'IIANAGE : — In addition fo the f<»i-)ns of work 
already mentioned, tln^re is an orjihanaiic in Chenfttn, which 
was fonnded in 1S!*7 in nu'niory of ;\Iiss-rord, a missionary 
of onr TWnnan's ^Missionary Society \\lio died iliat year. 
Within its walls many little girls who have been cast away 
or tVirsakcn liy their ]iai-ents liaxc lieen i-carecl, li-ained, 
hived and cared for-, nntil they to*) lia\'(' i;one ont to help 
swell the nnndier of Christian homes in tlie commnnity. 

Within recent years oni- W.M.S. workers have established 
several Women's Schools, which have done, and are now 
doing a most nsefnl ami Indjifnl ^^'ork. 

Needed Reinfokce^ients : — Like the Avork of the mission- 
aries of the tleneral Society, that of the Woman's ^Missionary 
Society is ca]iahle of indefinite expansion, limited only by 
tlie number of workers and by the funds at their disposal. 
The Mission Council of the General Society continues to 
urge year by year that the W'oman's Missionary Society send 
workers at the earliest possible moment to each of the three 
central stations where tliey have not yet ojicned work, 
Chungking, Fowchow, and Chungchow. The AA'.^Nf.S. Coun- 
cil agrees to do so, just as soon as their honu' authorities 
provide them with the necessary women. At the same time, 
it is matter of common knowledge that their work in every 
one of the seven stations now occujded is seriously under- 
manned ; so that a steady, large rcinfoiTcmcnt is iiccih^d 
year by year, in order to adeqimtely cope with the situation. 

Prospects eor the Fetttje. 

" Tlie futui-e is as liriglit as are tlie ]ii(imiscs of iiod." 
And these look ]iarticularly liright t() us in Cliina at the 
present time. Tlie woi-l< of seed-sowing goes on and in- 
creases; but tliis ]iart id' the work fends to ])ass moi-e and 
moi-e fi'om the Tiiissionai-y to tlie ('hinrsc w inkers and mem- 
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bei's. The missionary is drawn to ^ivc liiiiiself more lari^cly 
to intensive worlc, tlie enltivation of oiir Clii'istian com- 
munity, the training of haulers, whether ministei-s, teaeliei'S, 
doctors, or otlier men and women who will l»y force of cliar- 
aoter and of hrain power fill promineiil ])laces ii: socieiy. This 
training is done by botli prece]it and exanij)le; we shall liot 
soon get away from the immense \alne, the indispensable 
chai'acter, of the life and work of Ihe missionary, as some- 
thing tangible for the (!'hinese to follow. 

AYanted: Workers: — now we need more workers! Uoth 
men and women are needed, of the highest ])ossible (piali- 
fications ; the \'ery best and highest ai-e not too good, ^^'e 
want men and women of character, first of all i/ood. then 
adaptable, ready to f/ive tlicmsrircs. eager to serve, even as 
was .Tesns (^'hrist; and yet they must be men and wmnen of 
good sound common sense, i\])f to learn, willing to be guideil 
by the judgment of their bi'ethren. 

Plants: — 'We need land, as sites for churches, schools, 
and hospitals; and then we need these buildings. \\'e are 
still a long way from being jiroperly equipped for the most 
efficient woi-k. And we need funds for the carrying on of 
these iustitutions ; for the su]>])ort of our (Chinese ]ireachers 
and teachers, — at least jtartial supp(u-t. Self-su])]ioi-t is 
being inculcated, and will be reached in time; liut it must 
be gradual. 

Ix\'EST.MEXT OF Ft'xds : — ITere is opjiortunity foi' iiirrsf- 
iiiciit of funds that will never cease to bear the highest rate 
of interest, — in Christian manhood and womanhood, in 
Christian homes, in the ti-ansfoi-mation of society, and in the 
reorganization of tlie stale, — in a word, in the haslening of 
the growth of the Kingdom of (iod. 

Investment of Life: — Ilei-e is o]i])ortunity for the iitrcsf- 
vieitt of lircs, utterly nusurjiasseil oti this i-ound earth. 
Young men and young 'women who will jMit tluMr li\('s into 
this great woi-k of bringing Christ (o the Chinese and of 
bringing the ('hinese to ('hrisi will icail a uluiions reward, 
Isotli in this life and in that to come. 
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And Prayki!: — ITcrc is ujipdrtuiiity for tlic inrestiiiritt of 
prai/cr, whicli after all is the first and most imi)ortaiit need 
of our West China ^Mission. ^Ve missionaries l)ray, and onr 
Chinese Christians pray, and \\c are very (-(jnsrions tliat 
many, many ]ii-ayers ascend in Canada for as and our woilc. 
But all of ns who pray are a vei-y small nnmliei' as compared 
with the wliolc. There is a mighty host in the Homeland 
whose jirayers we (daim, who have nol yet hei;nn to |iray as 
they mi.ii'ht, for this work. The fntni'c of the West China 
Mission is with those who p]-ay. 

The Gol[)KX Jri',iLi:E : — The first quarter centni-y lias 
gone; what has the second quarter eentury in store foi- us? 
We should have three hundred and fifty missionaries, men 
and -women, nmrried and single. We sliould have tifremi 
central stations and one hundred and twenty outstations. 
We should have a force of fifty ordained ministers among 
the Chinese. We should have at least fifty Fniversity grad- 
uates as teaehers, and a similar number of doctors, besides 
many others who will reckon as leaders. Christian leailers. 
among their people. We sliould have a memliership in our 
West China Church of ten thousand, besides many thou- 
sands of adherents, many of whom will be real Christians in 
heart and life. Who is suflici(uit for these things? Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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CENTRAL MISSION STATIONS 



PEKGHSIEN. 

CHENGTU. 

JENSHOW. 

KIATIKG. 

JUNGHSTEN. 

TZELILTTSING. 

LUCHOW. 

CHUNGKING. 

FOWOHOW. 

CHUNGCHOW. 



THE FIELD 
The Rev. E. o. .Tor.i.ii'iE, ll.A. 

If a sheet of olotli were laid out on ilic talilc ami llicii 
piuclied up in the eentre, it would reiire.seut faii-ly ac(;urat('ly 
the physioi;raphieal fornuitiou of Central Asia. The hii^her 
jnirt wouhl i-epreseut (he eui-xint;' nu>unt:iiii raui^i's tli;il in 
suecession ]iavallel one anothei- from Xovthcrn India thr(iu.t!h 
Tibet to the North of China. Tlie criMses and erinkles would 
he the endless valleys and ri\('r liasins, wliih' Ihe le\-el eil^^cs 
would represent the irregular ])lains on (he eonlines of the 
continent liounded by seas and oceans. I'rdiii e\ erhisdni;' 
storehouses mid ice-bound hills on this the roof of The world 
are released the A\'at(U's (hat, (lowing noi-th. soutli, east, west, 
form in their courses several of the lireatest rivers of Asia. 

The Yangtse: — Toward the east flows the lonucst and 
most important of all — (lie A'an^tse; a ri^'er linked with the 
destinies of more of mankind tlian ar(^ the combine<l waters 
of all North America. It waters tJie fields, it fills the cis- 
terns, it turns ten thousand A\ater wheels, i( carries a count- 
less fieet, it lu'in.iis fisli (o its shores and i^old in its sands, 
and after windin.i;' its tortuous patli throuiih si.x ]n"o\in(;es 
and gatherinii' the trade of all c(Mitral China, it o])ens 
majestically into the sea. Here at last, three thousand miles 
from its source, i^rown itself to sea-like dimensions, and 
carrying the commerce of the nations upon its broad bosom, 
it flings back the intrusion of the salty tide, and for three 
hundred miles from land continues in tineven contest to 
battle for its yellow identity. Just midway in its long 
course, but quite near its navigable source, this mighty liver 
enters the territory, — ecclesiastically s])eakiiig, — of the 
Canadian Methodist Mission. So much do(\s (his i)art of 
China depend upon the Yangtse that the stoi'v of the I'iver 
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THK HIIiHWAY TO SZECHWAN IS THE YANGTSE, WITH ITS 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 



is the history of the land, and a glance at its Avindings 
throngh our [Mission district may not l»e out of place in a 
descri])tioii of this West China tield. 

Ht'xhreds of ^Iiles of Rivek S^tatioxs : — ()f the iiniinn- 
mi'rahle sources of this venerable rivei'. those which come 
to light in the hills far to the north of Penghsieu are perhavis 
of most interest to ns. Two branches scatter themselves 
over tlie plain in countless irrigation streams, then inill in 
Tlicir tenta<-les like an octopus to join tlic main stream again. 
The largest, passing Chengtu, joins (lie main river, the Min, 
at Kiang-keo, ready to labor down the i-ough jiatli tlirougli 
the hills to Kiating. Here the river is joini'd by tlie sireams 
locally called Tung and Va, their waters still foaming IVoni a 
breah-neek jilunge through tlie mountains of Oniei and 
beyoml. At Kiating it li-ives our .Mission n-i-ritoi-y and 
runs south to ^uifu, where it merges its clear-, ]nire waters 
in the muddy Yangtse. to be cleansed again only iu the 
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infinite ocean. Tlie Yangtse first tonclie.s a Canadian 3Iet!i- 
odist Mission slatiou at Lucliow, and its onl-stalions flank 
tlie I)anks np lo tlu^ Itoi-ders of tlie Clnm.ukini; jn-cfectni-i', a 
distance of ahont thirty miles. One linndi-eil and fifty miles 
fai'diei- down, llic \'aniils(' swccjis pasi Cli iin^l; i iii^'s loflv 
Iniildings percdied liii;li al^ive its banks, and commences a 
joni-ney of two Imndi-ed miles throns'li tlie district taken over 
by onr Mission from the L.^I.S. in I!)10. This is, iiidi-ed, tlie 
largest part of (inr firld. 

(tEocrai'iik'al Posrnoxs: — The i)osition of oui- ^lission 
geographically is between 103 degrees, 40 minntes, and 
lOS degrees, -0 minntes, cast hingitnde. The 104tli degree 
l)asses near I'enghsicqi and Kiating, the two stations 
farthest west in onr mission field. This line, if pro- 
jected throngh the north pole, would pass over into 
Saskatchewan, somewhere near Eegina, while the eastern 
limit would cross to the west, and pass sonnnvliere in 
the vicinity of Mai)le Creek, Sask. The distance repre- 
sented liy these points is of course much greater in 
Szechwan than in Caimda, because so mnc-h ncariM- tln^ 
e(]uator. The most northern point — apart from tln^ Tribes 
district — is about 31 degrees north of the equator, while tlie 
most southern boundary is a little north of 28. Luchow, our 
most southern station, is less than 29 degrees from the 
equator. If our field were transferred to its anti]iodal posi- 
tion, it would lie in the northern corner of ^lexico, along the 
gulf of California. Its total is 20,000 square miles, (U' almost 
the area of the province of Nova Scotia. In each of these 
districts are certain cities centrally located for all of A^'est 
China, and as these must be used by all missions alike, they 
are made common territory for all missions. Sutdi cities are 
Chengtu, Kiating, Tzelintsing, Luchow, and Chungking. 

Our Responsibility: Ovku Tkx ;Mii.lioxs: — Sz(>chwan. 
(literally, "four streams") is the largest and wealthiest 
province in China. It has an area of about 107,000 square 
miles, but the western half, forming part of the mountain 
land of Central Asia — much of it over ten thousand feet 
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high, and in some places sixteen to nineteen thousand feet in 
height — is very sparsely settled. The east-central portion of 
the province, that in which our IMission is located, consists 
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of a vast red sandstone tabledand of about sixteen hundred 
feet elevation. This is generally known as the " Red Hasin." 
Owing to the friability of this sandstone, the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and the economic system of agriculture, the land 
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is oxccediiioly fcitilc and cau suj)]>ort a dense population. 
TIic cstiniatcK ol' tlic jtopulation of Hzeohwan vary from 
thirty 1<) (inci' sixty-ciglit millions, Init it mnst lie confessed 
tliat all estimates are lacking' those.' data which wonld ijiakc 
them very dependable. I'erhajis sixty millions wonld be the 
general estinmte. Considering the sparsity — com])ai-ative]y 
speaking- — of the western and northern p(»i-tions of tjie ]ir()\-- 
ine(\ and the density of pojinlation of tliose jioi-tions of Tln' 
province where our Mission field lies, it is certainly not an 
over-estimate to conclude that our Mission is i-es])onsible for 
the evangelization of at least ten million souls in Szeehwan. 
Annihilation of the Inhabitants: — It is i-eally dis- 
ai>])ointing that there is no history of Szechwan, in the sense 
of data explaining the characteristics of the iieojde of tlie 
present time. On account of the massacres of Chang Hsien 
Chong, about" 1()40 A.D., the ancient history of the land 
throws little more light on the development of the modern 
SzechAvanese than the history of the Indians would thi-ow 
on the life and character of Canadians. With the exception 
of three counties, and some isolated families, the whole prov- 
ince of ancient Chim;\se was exterminated; the land became 
a ■^^•ilderness, and so unfrequented the great highways that 
silver would lie scattered along the road for days because 
there was no traveller to pick it up. This was as recently as 
the time of the fall of the ]\Iing and the rise of tlie ^lan(dni 
Dynasty in the 17th century. 

PoiTL.VTioN : — As soon as order was restored a Great 
Ti'ek for Szechwan began. Canada is said to have the best 
immigration system in the world, but it is probably not 
neardy so effective as that of the early kings of this, so-called. 
" Great I'ure " Dynasty. In the more thickly ]io]»ulated dis- 
tricts of Eastern China, the people were simjdy taken from 
their homes, and with their hands tied l)idiind their backs 
wei-e dri\-en to the vacant lands of Szeehwan. They ranu^ from 
a numltei- of the ])rovinces, but ])rinci]ially frenn l''n-l\\\'anL;', 
as tJiey call it, meaning llu-Peh and Ilu-Nan nnuah-of-the^- 
lake, and sonth-of-the-lake province), Kwang-Tung (Canton, 
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or Eastern Kwaiiij,) and K\van,ii-Hsi (\\'cst('ni Kwaii^). 
Almost every city, town, and villa.iie lias its " li\c-s|iirit- 
temple "" in wliicli are idols sacred to the altove fonr iirovinces 
and Szeclnvan. 

Psychological Sotrces:— While some M.^lit on the cliar- 
acter of this race, ami some trace (it the liiddcn forces which 
direct their present life, may he found in the histoi-y of the 
varions provinces, by far th<^ slrcniijcst intlnence exerted on 
a peo]de liodily transported, like Israel of old, to absolutely 
new surroundings, comes, not from the ])ast, but from the 
new circumstances which meet them, and the new environ- 
ment which conditions tlu'UL Tarticularly is this so in a 
mixturt' of people drawn from many sources. Henci', in a 
pei-uliar sense the physical cliaracteristics of tliis ]ir<tvince 
bear an intimate relation to the jiersonal cliaractcrislics of 
the ]ieo]de, and a special sijiuiticance aii]dics to the 
descri])tion of our mission ti(dd as such. As a matter 
of fact, also, the people of tliis old land (as old as 
Canada I are really youn.n (as young as Canadians) 
for when tliey were trudging west to their liomi' in 
far-otf Szccln\an, tlie bold h'rcnch and English 'were 
haling toward the setting sun in new America. Less than 
three hundred years has al)Solutely unitied this people — 
rejuvenated so arbirrarily by migration — and the resultant 
is a race, virile, cnterpri.siug and liopcful. In disposition 
they are pleasant, but still i-ctaining some of those un- 
pleasant " sharper " qiialities, so conum)n among jnamitive 
I'aces. It is ]»erhajis accounted for by their recent ex]iei"i- 
ence with ]>rimitive conditions, and also by the fact that 
there has l)een constant assimilation, tlirougli the years, of 
the Tribes people on the liorders. 

Independent Temper.vmext: — Whether because of cli- 
mate and physical conditions, or because of sonu' jisyclio- 
logical disturliance following a forced migration, in any case 
the Szechwanese are anytliing but the most submissive 
people in China. An ancient l)Ook says, " When there is 
trouble in the Empire, it is in Szechwan tliat order is lirst 
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disturbed and last restored, where peaeefnl days are few 
and days of confusion many." The last fifty years have been 
no exception. From tlic Taipinf,^ Rebellion to the present 
year, except in 1!»00 (when SzccliwaTi honored lierself for- 
ever l)v remaininn' in com]>arati\'(' qnictnde A\hil(' most of the 
Enii)ire was seetliinj;' in fanatical iijilicaval ), Szeclnvan had 
l)een to the fore in nearly evei-y nprisini;'. It was Szechwan 
that raised the distni-bance which ended in the Revolution; 
it was Szechwan that stronfjly opposed '^'uan Shih Kai when 
he became autocratic in 1013; and it was Szechwan that was 
the deciding factor aj^ainst the monarchy in 191 G. It is said 
in this connection that Yuan Shih Kai was absolutely sure 
of the loyal sup])ort of his trusted friend Ch'eng Er Xj^an — 
the governor of the ]>rovince — and that the latter's decision 
to abandon the monarchical party came as a bolt from the 
l)lue to poor Yuan, and was the blow which killed him. To 
firing history up to within the last few days, it is only neces- 
sary to note that Szechwan is still looking for troulile. 

Natural RESf)T;RCES. 

The climate within the area covered by our ]\rission, 
speaking generally, is very even, whether one judges it in 
relation to seasons or in relation to space. The one marked 
feature is its humidity; this nKirv(dlously assists growth, 
but it makes 40 degrees above zero seem piercingly colil, and 
95 degrees unbearably hot. Sunshine is supposed to be so 
rare (particularly in winter) that, tradition says, the dogs 
liark at the sun Avhen they do see it. During the cold weather 
the (emjierature often falls below freezing, and sometimes 
there is a fall of snow. Ninety-five degrees is said to be an 
average maximum heat in summer. There are supjtosed to 
l)e light rains in the winter and in spring. inters]iare(l ^\-ith 
blinks of sunshine, lea\'ing the heavy i-ains tor tlie hot 
weather. Fogs in Avinter and mists in summer are of very 
frequent occurre7ice. As a mattei- of fact, however, these 
" mysterious " and " sundi-y "' regulations for the guidance 
of the climate are systematically disicgarded by the weather. 
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OuK Field Rich ix Mixi:i!ai,s; — A iniiiibci- (if places 
within the conliiics of dur Mission arc more or h'ss ricli in 
miiu'i'als. 

Ij(ui-Clnr(ni in ihc smilli is exceptiuiially so. Irun, naif 
and suljiJiiir are found in alnmdant (|uantities. In fact, a 
large part of the iirn\ince's snjiply ol' snlpliur conies from 
Lau-Chwan; Avliich mineral, In- tlu' way, is a kind of govern- 
ment monopoly. 

Peit<ilisi<ii — or rather 00 li from the city of Penghsien-- 
has a ciijiiHi- mine. Ihc metal heing lakcn to ( dn^ngtu for use 
in the arsenal and mint there. 

■7i!i)</Jisicii, Wcii/iKin. iiikJ T.:cUitfsin[i : — A range of hills 
crosses from Suifn towai'd Tzeiduiw, passing throngh the 
counties of -Innghsien and ^Yeiyuan. The lower hills of this 
range are extremely rich in minerals, and particularly so in 
Weiyuan county. Tzeliutsing is mineralogically included in 
this area. Exceedingly interesting is a journey through 
Hsin-Chang to Lieu-Chiai-Ohang (two of our outstations in 
Weiyuan county). After descending from the hills to the 
river one travels six or seven miles along the Itank of a 
strange stream. It is everywhere bubbling with r/«.s, just as 
if it were boiling. There are places l\v the roadside where 
the gas can be lighted with a match as it issues from the 
ground, while up on the hills above the farmers use it in 
their kitchens. The bed of the river is covered in some places 
with a white precipitate, in Either places it is as green as 
cof)peras, while the whole valley is filled with the aroma of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Farther down the bank of the 
stream, as well as in tlie hills above, numerous punctures 
are seen in the banks. These are the entrances to coal mines, 
and as you go along the mountain path you may be startled 
to see a naked boy suddenly crawl out of a hole in the bank 
followed by a sled loaded with coal. These coal mines are 
very frequently drowned out. Salt is found here also. Near 
Lien-Chiai-Chang one may see shallow excavations where 
iron has been mined. This is first liurned in the old-fasliioned 
lime-kiln style, and lat(_M- smelted in a furnace. ('liun-oaJ is 
6 
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COAL MINIXG. 
Wanted, mining machinery instead of hoy X'ower. 

used exclusively, as they claim that the coal at hand could 
uot be used successfully. That there is petroleum in this 
section of the country would seem to be proved by the fact 
that small quantities are being brought up along with the 
bi'ine in several of the Tzeliutsing salt wells. Coal, however, 
as well as salt and saltpetre, can be secured within reason- 
able distance of almost any place in our mission field. 
Tsing-yuanhsien produces considerable salt. 

Food Suppia' : — A question of vast importance in the 
daily thouglit of the people of the district in which Ave work 
is, "What shall we eat and what shall we drink?'" particu- 
larly the former, thougli, thanks to a favoral)le climate, a 
fertile soil, and an enterprising turn of mind, the people 
living in our Mission field ar(^ not constantly on the ragged 
edge of famine as they are in some parts of China. What do 
they eat? ^Most valued of all is meat. The rich eat it when 
they like, tlie ordinai'y Avorking class two or tlu-ee times a 
montli fperJiaps), and the poor wlien they can get it. Pnrl; 
at 5 or Gc, m\itton at 3 or 4c., and hnf at 2 or 3c. a pound 
represent not only the prices of tlie various kinds of meats, 
but the difference in wages betwecTi tlie different classes of 
workmen — skilled or unskilled, etc. In the case of beef, even 
in ]\Iohammedan districts, only a small ]M-oportion of the 
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cattle used for food die a, violent death. In some cases the 
killing of healthy cattle is vesti-icted by law. The staple 
food is, of coni-se, rice, and of this there are more than ten 
rerfi eonini<ni rarieties. At present its value is about one 
cent i)er lb. This is much dearer than i( was two years ago. 
The people of this district have with tlteir i-ice a ehdice dur- 
ing the year of over fiftii-/ire l-liuls nf n (jetuhh^. besides a 
lot of browsing and niblding at plants we would He\-ei- think 
of using in Canada. Of intits there are more tiniii forfi/ 
varieties, and fresh fruit is procurable almost the whole year 
round. Flour is used in many -ways, but jjarticnlarly in the 
preparations for food, in the way of " snacks "" out of hours. 
A jieculiar thing is that a nundier of things common to l)oth 
Occident and Orient are used as focxl by tlie one ]ieople and 
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not l)v the oflici-. /'iniijil-iii-^ -.wi' (|iii1<' coiiunoii, hut in tliis 
])liice are conHidcrcd incdihlc liy tlie ('liiiicsi' and some ('\'('n 
claim that tlicy arc jioisonons; (in the otlifi- liand .^imfJoii-rr 
.seeds and tlic jxldls of certain flowers are con.si(1<'i-ed qnite a 
delicacy. Ihiij meat is by no nicans tabooed and //o/-.s-c uicat 
is scarce only because horses are comparatively few. The 
deticiencies in the meat diet of the Chinese of this ]iai-t of 
China are not so serions as one might imagine. To begin 
with, the climate is so warm that meat is not needed as a 
heat i)rodncer. Then there are a unmlier of dU-jirod iicinfi 
phntfs that hel]) to make np for the lack of meat, — oil of the 
sesdjuiou, oil of two varieties of pramifs, and re//et<ihlr oiJ 
made from a plant that looks like irjpe. There are. too. all 
kinds of savors, both natural and manufactured: any flavor- 
ing you ■\\'ish from Ccn/eniie jiepper to pea leaves. 

I:\iroRTEn Poods : — In addition to the local products mauy 
foods are imported from other provinces — pork and pears 
from Yunnan, dried fu/s from Shi'usi, and many other com- 
modities too numerous to mention. Farther away still, the 
fancy sernreed and fisJi fhis come from th(^ far-off ocean to 
grace the feasts of the rich, while hejttles r)f cfuidies and fins 
fjf hiseiiifs ii\-hose labels are familiar in every confecTionery 
in Canada can he secured in almost any city. 

OpiTTjr, Alcohol .vnd Tobacco: — Nature has by no means 
denied the Chinese of this district o])portunity to indulge 
the a]>petites. Opium, since its growth in Szecln\'an has been 
prohibited, has been imported from Yunnan province. This 
drug still has a ti'emeudous hold on the people, although its 
use has been vei'y much curtailed, and particularly among 
the young. As the source itself seems to be gradually drying 
u]>, it cannot be long befoi'c the evil will autonmtically stop. 
Alcohol made from i-ice, and sjurits nmde from a mixture of 
barley, millet and Indian corn, are sold \ery cheaply, Init 
strange to say we do m^t see the di'unkenness that one would 
in a " wet " district in Western lands. 

T(>h<i<-ri> is gi-own all through the district, and is almost 
uni\'ersally nseil. 'I'he most im])(U'tant cenli'e in the i»rovince 
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for the production of the weed is Pihsicii, where the liest 
(|n;ilitY is grown. 

Tea and Sucak : — Szeeliwan prodnees a great (h'ul of tea 
in the hills to the west and nortli. Some tea is grown in the 
hilly districts Avithin the territory worked by our mission, 
but so far as I have tasted the local product it is al)omiuable 
stuff. Good tea and cheap, however, can be liouglit on the 
street of almost any city. Parts of our district are noted for 
their gujjar production, particularly AVeiyuan. The best 
class of the local article is very little cheaper than the better 
refined sugar from eastern C'hina. 

Clothing: — " Wherewitlial shall we be clothed?" is a 
question that here has to be answered in no uncertain sound, 
notwithstanding the mild reading of the thermonieter. The 
damp atmosphere makes the Avearing of thick garments in 
winter an absolute necessity, and some foreigners wear nK)re 
Avinter clothing in China than they found necessary in Sas- 
katchewan. Wool, cotton, leatJier and furs form the barrier 
against the winter's chill. Gauntlets are dispeuse<l -with by 
carrying in the hands a little basket of live charcoal. Cotton, 
the chief protection against cold, as well as the great all- 
round clothing materia], is planted in spring and gathered in 
the early autumn. The cotton gin of foreign iiatteru is an 
innovation of recent year-s : a cheaper macliine in the form of 
womankind spins and weaves the cotton. In a good weaving 
district ever}' few houses Avill have one or more rough wooden 
looms, costing a dollar or two to build, and cai)able of Aveav- 
ing eight or ten yards (about half a yard in width ) a day, — 
not A'ery fast, but it aggregates sufficient to clothe the 
millions of this land. The winter clothing is padded Avith 
cotton batting, making a light, Avarm, dry covering, much 
more suitable, apparently, for the damp climate of the land 
than woollen garments Avould be, although moi-e recently 
knitted Avoollen garments are becoming fasliiouable. Furs, 
in tlie case of the farmer or workman, consist of goat or 
sheep-skin made into clotlies, Avitli tlie fur inside, and the 
other side outside, and usuallv covered with cloth. The rich 
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v.(':{y furs iinpoi-fcil from oiilsiilc iii-o\'iii(M'S nnd Tiliet. Both 
irooJ ;mil Irdllicr are used I'ui- foot wear, tlje former l)eiiii^ 
made into felt jiads to make solds foi' tlu^ elotli slioes. Bainhoo 
Jiai'^. ntniir .s7M/(/f//.v, piil iii-hai iiuicki ii Io'^/ks, and iiininiier- 
al>le other ai'ticdes disi)lay tlie ingenuity of tlie peophi in 
eom]ielling Motlier Nature to elotlie them. 

t^ilk, of course, is a thini;- of beauty and a joy foi'e\'ei'; 
and, indeed, one (lo(\s not need 1o ])e e\eessi^'(dy \\-ealtliy in 
this home of the si]kA\-orni liefore f)ne can 8ni»]ioi-t snflicicnt 
silk to " put on stylo." 

Great iNnxisTitiES. 

It is im])ossihle to study the field in which our Mission 
work is carried on without bein.ii' struck liy the fact that 
certain industries, which, strictly speakinji', would not be 
considered, ])erhaps, under the headinji' of " the field," are 
essentially linked up with both field and people, so that 
it is almost impossible to overlook them. The people, more- 
over, constitute the real " field " of work, and anythini,^ 
that has reference to the people may well be discussed. 
While it is impossible to refer to all the various activities 
of the Chinese among^ whom we labor, we can say a few 
words about the four most important, or rather the four 
which will best show forth the characteristics of our Chinese, 
as they deal with their physical problems. These activities 
are seen in connection with the silk industry, the salt iu<lus- 
try, the irrigation system, and the river traffic. 

I. Silk Industry. The inauguration of the silk indus- 
try, the commencement of agriculture, the beginning of 
ai'chitecture, and the invention of writing are sonu^ of the 
things tliat the <'hinese I'elegate to tlie tinu^ of the tlu-ee 
kings, in the early dawn of their ]iolilical hislory. The silk 
industry had been in Cliiim three thousand years before it 
was brought from there to Kuroi>e (in ~^~^0 \.T>.). Silk was 
one of the first commodities shi])]ied from China to Eurojte 
when trade was opened up about th(> tim(> of Edward III. 
The oi-iginatoi- of tlie silk industrv was IIsi-LinL;-. the wife 
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of Hwang-Ti, the third ot the throe kings. It was quite 
appropriate tliat a woman shonhl be the first to lay lier hand 
to this work, for a most generous sliare of all the worry and 
endless eare, as well as dillicull lalHii-. falls 1o the lot of the 
women. It is as a rule the women a\ ho, for a week or so, 
wear ou their persons, the tiny eggs of the silkworm, until 
they hatch them out; it is the women who gather and cut up 
the leaves of the mulberry or other tree for the infant 
worms, Avho change their feeding place, who keep them clean, 
who watch them and sort them and place them in the twigs 
when once they start to sjiin their webs, who look after the 
cocoons, and who, after the process of spinning and weaving 
the silk is reached, take a great part of the work; until, in 
fact, the finished product is ready to be worn. Then the male 
members of the family at last come 1)ravely forward, and with 
masculine liberality take decidedly the lion's share of the 
performance. The grace with which silks can be worn on 
men will prol)ably aid mateiially in jn-escrving their present 
style of dress. After the worms have spun their thread, and 
before the moths have left the cocoons, the latter are thrown 
into hot water and the thread drawn olf in skeins, the shell 
that is left being made into an excellent wadding for light 
garments. 

Ingenuity Involved : — There is a great deal of real in- 
genuity in the crude machines manufactured from rough 
sticks and bamboo poles which they use in putting the silk 
through the process of winding and weaving. In fact, they 
are not unlike the old-fashioned machinery in Western lands. 
But the perfection of the i)rO(lnct is, as in so many other 
lines of industry, beyond all com]iarison with the crudity 
of the tools used. The delicacy of the design, the softness of 
the texture, and the harmony of the shading, make a ])iece 
of good Chinese silk seem more tit to be a picture than a 
material to be worn. Twenty-seven per cent, of the raw silk 
of the world comes from China, and Szechwan certainly does 
her part in export, though a very lai-ge projKU'tion of her 
silk must be used locally. 
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Increased I'diTi^ATioN : — Tliis industry has probably 
added some millions of people to lliis already over-crowded 
district and lias also to sfime extent raised the scale of living. 
In turn, this dense jioimlation means that in niillions of 
homes the silkworm is l)red and the cocoon spun, receiving 
that personal care and attention wliich seems to lie neces- 
sary to the sufccssful cultui-c of the fastidious lit tic <'ater- 
jiillar. Hence it also makes jiossihie the rai-i \ inj^ (in of this 
industi-y on a tremendous scale and in a way Tliar would be 
absolutely impossible for economic reasons in any Westei-n 
laud. 

Kiating and Jenshow are perhaps the chief silk produc- 
ing centres in our mission field, though almost every place 
does something towards the jn-dduction of this fabric. 

II. The t^ALT IxnusTKy. A year or two ago tlie income 
from the salt revenue nearly equalled that received from the 
Chinese Customs, a fact of no ordinary importance to the 
Chinese Government, and an indicatidu of the extent of the 
salt industry. The securing of the salt varies somewdiat in 
its methods in different places, but a description of a typical 
process at one of the salt centres may suffice to make clear 
the general line which the Chinese follow in attacking this 
jiroblem of nature. The process of sinking a widl begins 
witli building a toAver for the drill, not above, but below the 
earth. Tliis is done by quarrying a hole a few feet wide 
down into the earth, a distance of two hundred feet or so. 
Pine logs split in half and grooved out in the centre are then 
]daced together and built into position, one above the other, 
thus making a pine log tube, 200 ft. deep, with a bore a few 
iuclies wide. The space between the logs and the circum- 
ference of the well is built in with solid masonry. To drill 
the well, a lever like a puui]idiaudle is ])lace(l iirotruding 
over tlie edge of a -wooden frame, and a drill hung on the 
short end. Relays of five or seven men work tlie heavy 
handle u]i and down by ste]i])ing siniultaiu>(iusly fust on and 
then off the long end of it. Fiy means of this frightful exei'- 
cise the drill on the short end is raised and let droii. The 
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simple ]ilaii of rcpcatiii!^' tliis action foi- five, ten, or luoro 
years means tliat a very deep hole is at length }iiiiiclieil into 
tlu' uronnil, tlie (lee]i('st somelimcs ^oini; fonr-tifllis of a 
mile. By that time, if things are favoralile, Itrine, gas, or 
both may be struck. 

Pkocess (IF Peohuctiox : — The brine is raised with a long, 
thin, bamboo inbc confaining a simple lealhcr \al\'e in the 
loAver end, which ojiens with iiressnre on reaching the water, 
and closes again Avlu^n raise(l. A derrick, tliii-ty to a hiindiod 
feet in height, according to the length of the tulic (which in 
turn is as a rule just as long as the salt water is deep l is 
erected abo^'e the mouth of the \\cll. A bamboo ro]ie passing 
over tills to a large ■windlass, driven by luiffalo, com])letes 
the act by bringing the tube to the surface of the ground. 
Transportation of the brine to the e\-apoi-ating centres is 
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done in niauy ingenious ways: ))y bamboo piping, by carrier, 
and )\y boat. In boiling the brine down, both coal and gas 
are used, the latter of course in those ])]aces where natural 
gas has been struck. TJie salt is }>oiled down into either 
granulated or hard salt. The latter is like rock-salt and is 
made that way wlienever it is necessary to transport it over 
mountain by pack. Salt produced in Western China is sold 
in the provinces of Kweichow and Yunnan, and as far east 
as Uaukow. Of the salt produced in \Vest China a large 
share conies from the territory in which our ^Mission works, 
particularly in Lanchwan, Jenshow, Junghsieu, Tsiugyuan- 
hsien and Tzeliutsing. In addition to supplying scores of 
millions of people within and without Szechwan with this 
necessity of life, the industry has the economic effect of 
raising wages and promoting industry of all kinds. 

III. Irrigation System. The marvellous ingenuity of 
the Chinese of this part of Szechwan in compelling an 
already over-worked soil to produce as much again as it 
would under ordinary conditions, and in compelling it to 
keep the process up for centuries, is one of the continuous 
wonders of the world. An excellent soil to begin with, a 
splendid system of fertilization, and more than sufficient 
well-trained labor, is to some extent responsible for the 
fertility of the ground, but these would scarcely begin to 
support the dense population, and famines would be as fre- 
quent here as in the provinces of Anhui and Kiangsu. were 
it not for the supreme methods of irrigation, Avhereby the 
waters are stored up in rice paddies and in cisterns against a 
day of drought. 

The Ciiengtu Plain: — The crowning achievement in 
irrigation is on the Chengtu plain, where by intelligent de- 
fiance of the original plans of nature, a population of about 
five million ]ieo])le is suj^iiorted on a strip of land of less 
than five thousand square miles. In fact the jiopulation is 
in some parts 1,700 people to the square mile. There are 
walled cities every fifteen miles and villages fioni three to 
six miles apart. The plain slo]ies gently from north-west to 
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south-cast, thus ideally adajited liy uatuuc foi- a spleudid 
irrigatiou system. 

T^A'o Systems : — There are really two systems of irriga- 
tiou. The larger commences just outside of Kwanhsieu, a 
city 40 miles to the uorth-Avcst of (^'hcngtu. A gateway has 
heeu knocked through the solid rock at the precise spot to 
make possible the diverting, under the best conditions, of a 
large section of the stream. This artificial channel, led out 
over the plain, is divided, subdivided, and i-e-sulxlivided into 
innumerable streams, creeks, ditches, and water-courses, 
until the whole plain drinks of its bounty, ^^'llen the land 
has drunk to the full of the vivifying beverage it returns the 
waters into the main irrigation stream again, at the lower 
end of the plain. The main river, the IMin, is joined again 
only at Kiang-keo, a distance, by river, of one hundred miles 
from the point where the waters parted company. Another 
system commencing more to i\w north is connected, by some 
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of its bi-aiiclies at least, with the Toil river, a river tiowiii.in' to 
tlie east of our IMissioii field and joining the Yangtse at 
Luciiow. It is this system whieli largely waters the district 
around I'enghsien. It is a smaller system, but the jn-inciple 
is the same as that embodied in the larger one. 

t^Si'LENDiD Skill: — Thus stated, if it should apjiear a \ery 
simple e.\i)loit to lead ri\'ers of walers, subject to the rising 
and falling of mountain streams, ovei- every foot of se\'eral 
thousand square miles, arranging it so that there shall be 
suffieient, but not too mucli, su]i]ily of water ( foi-. as a 
matter of fact, some of the worst famines in China are 
because of, uot too little, but too much water), — then a false 
impression has been giveu. Not only ■was the most sagacious 
discernment necessary (some (daim a knowledge of the prin- 
cijjles of civil engineering is evidoneed ) in the preparation 
and carrying out of the scheme in the first place, Imt ever 
since that time, for fifteen hundred years, eternal vigilance 
has been the price of victory. Every year there must be 
dredging and repairing. The ancients wisely left a great bar 
of iron in the bottom of the irrigation canal at one of the 
critical places and the work of eacdi year has ever since lie(^n 
to dredge out the deposits of flood time until that bar was 
reached. In addition to all this is, of course, the infinite care 
necessary to i)r(.iper]y control and regulate the streams as 
they come ti> the different lev(ds and as they reach each 
indi^'idual field. " This irrigation scheme was initiated and 
partly carried out liy Li-Ping, a Prefect of Chengtu, during 
the Tsin Dynasty. He was a Sliensi man. ■whd. ajiart fr(un 
his engineering skill, was an astninnnier and versed in the 
science of the earth. He also built bridges on the ]ilain. one 
of which Mas called the SeNcn Stars Pridge, another flie 
Pleiades liridge." 

I\'. PoAT TitAFi^ic. The whdb' of \\'est China depends 
on its " inaster-ser\ant,"" the Vangtse and its tributaries. 
This river, and many of its tributaries, are for most of their 
courses such a continuati(ui of tearing rajiiils, treachercuis 
back waleis, seething whirlpools, cross-currents, under- 
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currents, (ivor-ciirrciits ami ojhci' kinds of -wilil wajiM-s as to 
make transpoi-tatidii on a lar.^v scale look alniosl an inijiossi- 
bility. Yet it is not an inipossihility for these Chinese. 
Tliev have not l»lo«n tlic roeks In hits willi il,\ naniilc ; tln-y 
have not (h/tied llie strcni;(li of Ihc torrmls willi llic i)o\\i'r 
of stt'ani engines ; they have not niasiercil the <lra.i;i)n of the 
iHtilini; waters; nor have tliey even lamed hiiii ; l)n1 lliey 
have lear'ned his nu:»ods. Tliis has meani a hatlle, lierce ami 
never-ending, -with the forces of naiure, and every yeai-, in 
si>ite of stoic bravery and boatman's cunning, of the army of 
tens <^f thousands mIio ])ly their craft u]ion the i-ivers. Ihou- 
sands fall a prey to the relentless waters. These are the 
men who fight the battles of this mountain-girded land, 
giving it wealth ami sup])lying the sources of its very life. 
Day aftei' day and year after year, up and down they work 
their way, hand in hand Mith danger and with death, yet 
with infinite faith in the fate that rules their lives. ^A'ere it 
not for them and their daring, the great industries <^f West 
China -ncmld languish, its po])ulation decrease, an<l the 
province, cut off from the rest of the Emjiire and bereft of 
its enterprise and daring, would l»ecome another hermit, 
little better than Tiliet. Indeed, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of high speed steann^rs in the last fe\\- years. West 
China still depends upon its boatmen. 

Boats and lioATMEX: — The success of the river men con- 
sists in their knowleilge df two things: first, in a kno\\-l(Hlge 
of their boats, and, second, in a knowledge^ of the river. It 
seems strange to see thousands of boats, all of the same 
pattern, and in each class (each class has its own jieculiar 
design) all of the same size, even different classes having the 
same general lines. This is not because some other pattern 
would not do, nor because it is necessarily the best pattern, 
but simply because the sailor kiu:)ws this style and has 
learned to make it face the torrents and the whirlpools. Ten 
thousand wrecks and ten thousand wrecks narrowly avei-fed 
have taught the builder where buffer logs must l»e extended, 
bow the keel should be protected, the ]irop(>r lengtli to give 
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mast and sail, wlioi-c to bi'ace and Ihiw to bind and caulk 
liis llathottonu'(] ci-al't. lie knows liis l)oat, nntil undci- his 
cliariic tlu' rude strnctnre and the heaving Avaters secni liar- 
nionionsly working togctlici- to olx'y tlic will of tlic inli-i']iid 
master; for lie knoAvs the river as lie knows the l)oat. Each 
jagged edge and treacherous rock that lies slyly hidden 
heneath the e\'er-inconstan( water is clearly mai-ked in his 
mental chart, .lust where to swerve and Avhere to face the 
current; A\'here io hug the shor-e and where to make for the 
open stream; wlien to jdunge into the whii-liKiol and wlien 
to take advantage of a crossing Avave; Avhen to dodge the 
treacherous under-current and when to sa\c Tin' des]iei-ate 
situation by boldly (diarging head-on straight 1o ap])arent 
desti'uction into the l)oiling cauldron and tlc' r<Hdvy shore; 
when to cease rowing and give u]! the tight; also wliere to 
anclKU' so as to avail liims(df of the cheapest opium and the 
fewest creditors: — this is knowledge that- has become the 
Itoatmau's second nature. 

A (Conquering People: — The four' activities above noted 
have tended in each case to increase the popiilatiou and to 
raise the standard of living, liut to us their chief significance 
is tliat they indicate the character of the peojde among whom 
we work. Each of these represents tlie human conquest of 
the ])hysical forces of Nature on such a huge scale that it 
makes the ener-gy and enterprise of the people themselves 
largcdy responsiltle for the economic conditions, so that when 
you read of West r'hina"s (hmse population and Avonderful 
prosperity, please remember that it is because the ]ieople 
themselves have been capable <if ruling the economic situa- 
tion. In each of these lines tlnw were not comiielled h\ 
force of circumstances; the land natui-ally was exceedingly 
rich, l)ut these and simibir -woi-ks were works of supereroga- 
tion, as it were, and hence more (dearly dis])lay those ti'aits 
of endurance and indomitable enterprise so strong in this 
]ieo])le. I»(i we not jndge the (piality i>f a jieoiile largely by 
th(! ability they ]ia\'e shown in tlie con(]m'st of Nature? 
Considering, tlien, that witliout the advantages which we 
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have iu the applied seiences, but with slieer effort and per- 
sisteuoy thev have t^rasped tlie power of tlie physieal forees 
of this land and tnvned it to use for their own lienellt, what 
will be lieyond theiu when the Gospel lias cleared their 
spiritual vision, and knowledge has given new i)Owers of 
conquest? 

Keys to the Coming KiN(aK)>r : — All the natural features 
of the land, as well as the personal characteristics of the 
people, are real and determining factors in the ecouoniic, 
the social, and the political life of the race, and the (|ui'stion 
arises: Have heat, cold, rivers, mountains, minerals, enter- 
prise, persev(>rance, energy, any place, liy lii'l]! or by hind- 
rance, in the In'inging in of the Kiugdoui of (!od? <'an these 
things be interpreted liy any intelligible terms iu so intan- 
gible a work as missionary eft'ort? Yes ! We believe that these 
things are anythiug but dead formations of earth's crust or 
human mind. They are vital determining forces for salva- 
tion if rightly used and interpreted. If, then, we look still 
more carefully at some of the important features of the 
diff'erent i>laces iu our Mission field, it will be with the hope 
That it may sujiply some exiilauation of the histm-y of the 
past in our work, and still more supply us with large jn'omise 
for the future development. 

Pextjiisien. 

Penghsien is the most northerly and, according to the 
local missionaries, the most delightful residential city iu the 
ilission. The county of the same name lies somewhat north 
of the centre of the Chengtu plain, and has an area of about 
one thousand square miles, with a iiopulalion of between 
one and two millions, or about half that of Ontario. The 
city is twenty-five English miles, — a short day's journey, — 
north-west of Chengtu. From Penghsien our ^lission also 
works two other large counties and their county towns and 
villages. These are Tsong-Lin to the west and Hsinfau to 
the south. 
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OUK SOCIAL CLUB, PEXGHSIEX. 



Busy and Beautiful: — The streets of Pentilisien are 
cleun aud Avell paved, while Avitliiu and without tlje walls 
are beautiful groves of ancient trees. These latter also line 
the roads, edge the watercourses, and crown the hillocks. 
The aspect of the trees combined in sununei' with the vei'dure 
of the growing rice stretching in even rows aud uneven fields 
as far as eye can see furnishes a scene of reniarkal)le 
beauty, with a fascination not unlike that left in looking 
over miles of waving grain in the Canadian West. Witliin 
the walls of the compact city are busy shops and crowded 
marts. Here the tribesman, the Tibetan, and the Chinese 
meet together to drink, to smoke, and to barter. 

A Gateway to the Trihes Country : — Our mission plant 
has had the good fortune to secure a property avcU adajited 
for the I'esidence of the missionaries and well located for the 
erection of the plant to serve the CJiinese. Benghsieu was 
chosen as a mission station because its position in this 
pojnilous distri(.-t is almost ideal foi' economic mission work. 
With tlie minimum ex]iensc of lime and money, the maximum 
iiundtei- of towns and villages may be riMched. Bying, more- 
ovei-, adjacent to the Tribes district, it f(M-nis th(^ natural 
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gateway t(i the Trilics work, whether such etfort he carried 
ou by the foreign missionaries, or by natural expansion of 
the Chinese Church itself in the future. 

CiiEN(;Tr. 

It is impossible within the bounds of tliis paper to give 
any adequate description of Chengtu. Tlie capital of this 
province is one of the finest cities in China. It lias a pdpu- 
latidu of pi-obably half a million within its \\alls, not to 
speak of the dense snb\irban ]>opulati(>n. Tlie walls of the 
city measure twelve miles in circumference and are about 
thirty-six feet wide and forty fi^et in height. 

Historical : — Cliengtu has a regal history. As recently 
as the 3rd century A.D. it was the capital of the Kingdom of 
Slnih. Here, at a time when two usurpers held sway over 
the rest of China, the real royalty in the person of Heo Chii 
ruled at least a part of AA'est China. This king, liowever, by 
his absolute worthlessness and dissolute life i)roved his i-iglit 
to proA'ide the usual ending to a dynasty of illustrious 
emperors. His captor, the king of Wei. disjilayi.^d his con- 
tempt for the man )>y giving the last king of the Han Dynasty 
the title of " Duke of I'leasure." 

STRATIX4IC : — Chengtu is the heart of the great fertile 
plain previously mentioned, and throws out pulsating 
arteries of commerce in e\'er-y direction. To describe the 
commerce of Chengtu, the wide streets busy from morning 
till night, the numerous enterprises which engage this enter- 
prising people, and the evidences of progress alone, AA^ould 
till books. Chengtu is the centre of ^^ze(dlwau, not only 
politically, liut educationally and socially, and holds a 
sti'ong influence OA'(.'r the bordering provinces. Cliengtu's 
paramount relationship with Tibet, both politically and 
commercially, has long been esfablished. 

Occupied: — It is natural that this city sliuuld be an 
attractlA'e centre for ]\rissi(uis, and jiarticularly to tliose who 
look to extend their work through influential centres. TIkm-c 
are in Chengtu the following missionaiy organizations: — The 
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Metliodist E])iscopal, tlie China Inland (Western Branch), 
the Society of Fiiends, the American Baptists, the Canadian 
Methodists, the Y.M.C.A., the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the American Bible Society, and a Hostel carried on 
by the Chnrch Missionary Society. 

Opportunity : — It would perhaps be difficult to find in 
all the world a more ideal mission centre than that presented 
in the city of Chengtu. A people, at any time cosmopolitan 
in outlook, open-minded and ready to accept the CDSjtel on 
its merits naturally make an enticing field in which to labor 
for the establishment of the Christian Church, even if its 
influence Avere always to be local. But Chengtu throngs 
with students, with prospective officials, with merchant 
princes, and with leading gentry, who come from all parts 
of the province, and will carry back to their native places, 
and scatter with the strength of their influence, the impres- 
sions they have received at the capital. Naturally, then, 
many forms of special missionary work should be undertaken 
at Chengtu. The most comprehensive of the special efforts 
is the West China Union University, just outside the south 
gate of the city. The Pi-ess of our own Mission is another 
of these broader schemes Avhich minister to the province at 
large. The Y.M.C.A. and similar Young Men's Guilds, 
together with numerous smaller grou^is in connection with 
mission work in street chapels, in dispensaries, and even in 
private houses, testify to the fact that no one can be long in 
Chengtu without becoming conscious of the strategic oppor- 
tunities offered them through this tlirol)bing centre. Even 
in ordinary church work and small schools the arrange- 
ments are tinged with the consciousness of their relationship 
to the province at large. The Chinese Church throughout 
the province is not less sensitive to the church work at 
Chengtu than are the people throughout the ]U"ovince in 
matters of commerce or of ])olitics. In regard to out- own 
works, probably no other feature of our mission field lias so 
strongly influenced the policy of our JMission as has \\liat is 
considered to I)e the strategic importance of the Capital City. 
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THK EAST CAT!-:, CHKXCiTU, WITHOUT Till-: WALL. 
Note the narrow street with jeiles for a^\■^ing. 

Ott. EKsi'dNsriuLiTY : — Our distinct lidd in and aiMinnd 
Clicniitn, I'm- wiiirli we arc as a .Mission i-csponsihlc, is as 
follows : — 

1. AA'itliin tli(? city, work in the eastern and niirtli- 
ea.steru .section of tlie city, aiul without the city a larjj;e 
share of the great East gate suburb. 

2. A share in the property and \\T)rk outside tlu' south 
gate. This work is all institutional, and with few exceptions 
all union. 

3. The outstation field. This stretches eight miles (Eug.) 
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north of the city, and includes the large town of Tsung- 
Nyi-Chiao. On the nortli-west onr field includes the two ont- 
stations of Tn-Oliiao and Si-l'ii, respectively five and eight 
miles distant from Chengtii. I'ihsien, a walled city sixteen 
miles from the west gate of Chengtn, is also in onr field, 
while directly west, Wenkiang, a walled city, sixti-en miles 
from the city, is o^^ened as an outstatioii, as is also Wu- 
Chia-Chang, twenty-three miles from Chengtn in the same 
direction. To the south our out-stations link up with our 
work in Jenshow. 

Jensiiow. 

The county town of Jenshow is not necessarily the largest 
city in the county, but it is geographically the official centre. 
Very few families hut periodically visit the county town, for 
there it is that they get into law scrapes and get out again, 
meet their friends and their enemies, pay their debts and 
defraud their creditors, transact business and scatter 
scandal. It is at the county town that justice (or injustice) 
is dispensed, protection is given, and customs are set, so 
that whatever is done at the county town has a decided and 
lasting effect throughout the whole distri<'t. 

Our Pl.vnt: — Our mission plant in this imjiortant city is 
not all i)laced in one district. The A^\]\I.S. buildings, to- 
gether with our three dwellings and the dispensary are on 
the southern outskirts of the city. All the buildings except 
the dispensary stand on a lofty and beautiful situation on 
the side of a mountain looking out over the valley and 
almost straight up from the level of the street, a distance of 
two hundred tiresome stone steps. Th(> Scho(d and the 
Educational ])lant in general are more niddestly ]daced at 
the eastern suburb of the city, where they form one of the 
choicest properties in our ^Mission with which to carry on the 
work. 

The District: — While some of the roads adjacent to 
Jenshow city ai-e uns]icMkably bad in w(>t weather, good 
stone I'oads run from markcl to market throughout th(> i;reat 
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MAP OP JENSHOW DISTRICT. 



part of the county. Taking the city as the centre, tlie 
extreme limits of the county are found twenty-eiglit miles 
north and twenty-eight miles south of the county town, while 
the western boundary would l)e al)out fifteen and tlie eastern 
boundary thirty miles from this centre. This lai-ge county 
runs to points at the extremities, so that its area totals a 
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littk' over two tlioiisaiid square miles. Ecclesiastically, 
liowever, our field runs to flie river on the west, and is thus 
slightly larger than the connly itself. 

A range of high hills crosses Jenshow county jnst west 
of the city and anothei- range crosses the south-eastern 
section, where the county is bordered by Weiyuan and 
Junghsien. 

Difficulties : — Jenshow as a mission station presents its 
difficulties in geneVous quantities. There are seventy-two 
market towns, and the roads are long, hilly, and tortuous, 
while long roads, distant marts, and scattered villages find 
their spiritual counterpart in spiritual mountains of un- 
belief and treacherous valleys of superstition. A people 
keen, resourceful, and of l.)ound]ess enthusiasm, they are 
perhaps more than ordinarily diflicult to lead, and present 
their own special prol)lem for our workers and the church 
at Jenshow. 

KlATING. 

Kiating lies in the same parallel of latitude as Chung- 
king, viz., 29° 3J:". Beautiful and conservative are the two 
terms that best describe the city of Kiating. Situated at the 
junction of three rivers — the Min, the Ya, and the Tung, it 
has the advantage of standing in one of the most jdcturesque 
spots in China or out of China. I wish that I were aide to 
picture the view which meets the eye as one stands upon the 
city wall behind our mission conqiound on a bright spring 
morning and A\'atchcs the crystal ribbon of '\\at('r wind 
s\^-iftly past the city and disa]>pear among the trees and 
green fields far in the distance; or, as one looks upon the 
hills across the river to the left, standing rangeil there like 
an invert(_'d sa\'i', each toolli ea]i]ied witli lofty (>vergi'eens, 
and eiHling lielow the city in an abru]it ]>reci]nc(' of blood- 
red sandstone — the lattci- redder still in contrast with the 
wealth of verdure tlial caps llie liiUlop and hangs from its 
frowning Iwow o\('i- the l)oilini; waters liclow: or, as one 
lifts his eyes unto the hills on tlie right hand, where ^Mount 
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Omei, covered with recent snow and glistening in the sun- 
shine, towers from the eartli like tlie battlements of tlie 
unseen world suddenly projected into this mundane sphere. 
But the beauty is indeed indescribable, so we shall jiass on 
to the next item, the conservatism of Kiating. 

Conservatism : — The background of Kiating's conserv- 
atism is the background of its physical beauty, the sacred 
mountain of Omei. This mountain, twenty-live miles to the 
west of the city, is the Buddhist stronghold of West China, 
with an influence that is felt throughout the Avliole nation. 
To trace the development of idolatry in this district would 
be an interesting inquiry, but a far more important question 
is, " What is the situation in this regard at the iiresent 
time?" Like the river with its backward as well as forward 
currents, so is the tide of superstition. Notwithstanding the 
fact that during the Revolution many idols from Kiating 
temples were hurled into the river, idolatry was very far 
from being destroyed. On an island in the Min river is a 
temple with five hundred and fifty-five idols, representing 
disciples of Buddha, each image costing ten to thirty taels 
(about -I" to !?25 Canadian money). The building of this 
temple was commenced before the Revolution, but the com- 
pletion of the structure has been since that time. One of 
the largest images of T^.uddha to be found in China is car\ed 
in the rocky ]»recipice across the river from the city; it is 
said to be thr-ee hundred and seventy feet in height. The 
]iriest in i-liarge of the temple to the i-ear of the idol belongs 
to a vei-y wealthy famil.\- in the i)rovince of Chekiang, Almost 
every summer he visits his native ]ii-ovince and returns with 
thousands of dollars for his temple. Tins ]iriest, jn-evious to 
iiis coming to Szechwan, had s]ient eight years traxcUing in 
foreiun lands. He S]ient a year in I-^iigiand, and A\'as greatly 
ini]n'esse(l with the city of Lcnidon. Ilis wide ex]ieiience and 
superior knowledge have placed liim, in apiiearance. in man- 
ners, and in aliility, far above the ordinary Itmldliist priest, 
Imt it means also that superior talents and inlinence ai'C 
devoted to a cause which breeds conservatism, and fosters 
ignorance. 
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FEN(i-Siiri: — For many ycai-.s a \v]]ite pagoda stood on 
the liill in tlie rear of our mission iii-cmiscs. In this pagoda 
was a cari-ying ]iol(' stuck thci-c liy C'liang San Fung, tlie 
famous immortal of former years, so it was claimed; and 
alsu Dial sucli was tlie inllueuce of the ]iago<la that no son 
had e\'er lieen liorn under its shadow. liecently this stiaic- 
ture Avas taken down. It indicates sonuithing of the present 
si ate of mind of the people when some claimed that it was 
because the city was ceasing to believe in " feng-shui," others 
that it came down because it was unlucky. As is so often 
the case a little money was at the root of the matter, the 
o\\'ner of the land, a violent Revolutionist, wanting to get it 
out of the way. There Avas very strong opposition to its 
removal, and only when the landlord claimed the thing was 
leaning, and would pu-obably fall down on the foreigners and 
cost the city an indemnity, was permission given to pull it 
down. Mr. (^uentin, by the way, secured 1,000 of the bi-ick, 
and is willing to sell them for the small consideration of ten 
thousand dollars — ten dollars a brick ; the proceeds to be 
used in the self help department of the boys' school. To 
break through this stone wixU of superstition and conserv- 
atism in Kiating, three missions, the China Inland, the 
American Baptist, and the Canadian Methodist, have worked 
for a quarter of a century. It is a satisfaction to know that 
the years of Gospel bombardment in street chapel, book- 
stall, and school ; the witness of three Chinese churches ; the 
evangelistic campaigns, and the estaldi.shment of the Young 
Men's Guild, — have all played their part in breaking down 
open hostility and creating a spirit of friendliness on all 
hands toward the missionary and his message. 

Caves .vxd CoArMEitn:: — Some evidence that Kiating is 
breaking from the old, in material things at least, is seen in 
tlie new commercial schemes. Kiating is now the head of 
steam navigation and has a large modern silk factory 
equipped with steam engines and electric light. Two inter- 
esting features of Kiating not mentioned above, are its i-ela- 
tion to the inland districts including the Tribes country on 
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OIR FIRST MISSION I'ROrERTV JX KI ATINU. 
The jwi^^odix has hreii takrn down. 

tlic A\'csr, ami its faiudus ca\"('s. The fornici- lu'l[)S its coni- 
iiici-cf ill making Kiatiug tlic gateway for vast quantities of 
timber, wiiite wax. fnrs. musks, medicines, etc., ami may also 
have sonic signiticaiicc in the futnrc (h'Vclojmicnt of our 
mission work. The rcmarkalile caves about Kiafing are 
claimed b}' some to be altoriginal caves, liv others to he 
ancient sepulclires, and hiding places in warfare. ^Maiiy of 
these ca\-es are oecii]»ied now by wild animals, making it 
unwise to enter them without firearms and lanfiM-ns. and 
many caves, which haxc been seale(l for centuries are still 
unopened. 

.Trx(;iisiK.\. 

Tile count\' of .Tunghsien has an ai-ea of f)ver t wT) thou- 
sand square miles, and has forty-eight ])laces lai'ge enougii 
to l)e opened as market towns. Tiie county as a whole is 
hilly, but extremely fertile. A beautiful stream from tlie 
hills winds through llie leiiglli of llie county, and su]q)lies 
vast areas of the land witli ii-i'igation wafers. The less 
(devated districts of .Tunghsien ciuintv are characterized bv 
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kopjes. Each one in .separute from the other, and is cork- 
screwed with rice and ve^etaldc tields to the very peak, 
where it is capped with a banyan tree. Some of the hillocks 
have by some error lost the banyan tree on top, and as a 
consequence look ont of place. The more elevated districts, 
both to the south-west and north are well wooded, and very 
productive of good coal and bad robbers. The county town 
of Junghsien has a population of about tAventy-tive thou- 
sand, and is situated somewhat toward the eastern part of 
the county. It is a clean (Chinese cleanliness, of course), 
enterprising, and compact city. 

Industries : — The most important industries of Jung- 
hsien, apart from farming, are the production of silk and salt. 
The former is carried on largely in the city, the latter in 
the district bordering on Fushuen county to the south-east, 
and particularly at Lai-Chia-Tan and Kungtsing, two places 
attached to the Tzeliutsing work. 

The People : — Like the rest of the province, this county 
M'as swept clean by the massacres at the time of the troubles 
with Chang-Hsien-Chung in the ITth century, and immi- 
grants were forcibly brought in from other provinces to fill 
up the vacant laud. A large proportion of those who came 
to Junghsien were from the province of Canton, and are 
one of the most progressive and energetic classes of people 
in Szechwan, though to this day they retain an atrocious 
dialect, probably as a souvenir of their ancient home. The 
women particularly are noted for their independence and 
resourcefulness, frequently taking the foremost place both 
in home and in business. The people of this county are 
noted for their scholarship, and the city of -Tunghsien is an 
educational centre. 

OUK Plant: — Our mission ])lant, both (^f the CieneraT 
Board and W.]\r.S., is jdaccd on the higliest jiiece of ground 
in the city, near the north gate, and commands a s]dendid 
view. The General Board jilant at Junghsien is ]M-actically 
completed, — the only one so far in our Missidu. -Innghsien 
was o])('ncd as a station in IflO.'i, and in the last ten years the 
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A BIBLE SCHOOL AT JUXGHSIEN. 

rather stront;- force of missionaries has been enableil to mal^e 
a profound impression hotli on city and country. 

TZELUTSIXG. 

The name Tzeliiitsini; literally means, " self-flowing 
wells." In its looser nse, it refers to the Avhole salt-well 
ilisti-ict, stretcliino- east and west a distance of twenty-five 
miles, and al)ont six miles in width. This area emln'aees 
the towns previously mentioned, Lai-Chia-Tan and Kung- 
tsing in tlie cunnry of -Tiinghsien, in adilitinn to <'hang-Lu, 
Siadchi, I>a-l''(^n-P>ao. Liang-Kao-Slian, and utlici- large 
]ilaces in the )»order county of Fnslnicn. Tzidiutsing city 
its(df is in Fnshnen county. The po]iulalion, in(dnding that 
of this group of towns, is estimated by the Chinese at fonr 
hundred thousand peo]ile. The term Tzeliutsing. in its local 
use, refers to the most central of these groups of ]ilaces, and 
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while callcMl ''city" iiliove, lias i-cally not that raiilv, tliougli 
iiuicli ]ar,i;i'i' than tlic a\<;ra.ne city. It is at Tzi.'liutsing tliat 
tile (Icpiily iiiai;istrat(' and all llic imjiortant ))n,sine.ss con- 
cerns lia\c tlicir otiticcs. Knni;lsinj; has the same rank as 
Tzelintsinii, Itcini;- wliat is (;alli'(l a " ))]-ancii-inaj;isf racv." 
Bnt it is at Tzclintsinj;- \\'lici-o (rattic Ity the ali-i-ady o\'e]'- 
workcil rivci- comes to an end, and MJiei-e all the jn-oducts 
fi-oni the miles of salt-wells in all direclions hnd theii' 
natnval ontlet, that tin* salt disf)-ict conies to a head as it 
Mere, and makes it a more central and imjioi'tanf tdwn flian 
the other places in the salt district. 

IxnusTUiKS : — A.s is of course natui-al, tlie one l)ii; indus- 
try of this idace is salt. The peo])le talk salt and tliird^ salt, 
they live for salt, and often they die for salt. Generation 
after seii^'i''itiou takes up the same topic and the same 
activity, nntil a vein of thought has been evolved and a tech- 
nical vocabulary has been created that are quite as saline in 
character as the strata of sodium-chloride three-(juartei-s of 
a mile below the surface of the earth. The importance of the 
industry nmy lie gauged from the fact that u])wards of a 
million Szechwan dollars i-evenue per month is, or should 
Ije, collected from this district alone. The income fr-oni the 
salt trade makes other lin(\s of commerce brisk and the salt 
)ioats returning l)ring back all sorts of goods from down 
river. These goo<ls are here distributed through the Incal 
district. 

OiR I'i..\xt: — Our mission ]ilant is placed in this central 
to\A'n of Tzeliulsing. The buildings are ]>laced along the toji 
of a long,narri>w hill — the ridge we are tohl is really the back 
of the dragon, though one would scarcely know it t<i look 
at the hill. It makes, however, a sjjleudid Incaiion for the 
mission ])lant, whether ha\'ing a view to the work in the 
imnu'diate locality, oi- having a xirw to the work in the wlude 
district. Tzeliutsing, with its narrow, dii'ty strei»ts, its 
hustle and (danior, its vile snudls of natural gas and 
unualni'al sanitation, is fr(tm one sland]>iiiut, an unin- 
viting id;ice in which to live, liiit with a peo]de I at the 
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KJX'EiVJXG KAI.T JSRl.N'K, TZKLll'TSJ Nc. 

]ircs('iit time, at least) agreeable and npeii-iiiiiided, it is an 
almost ideal station in which tn do one's work. 

Tz(diiitsing is respoiisililr I'or fourteen ontstatioiis whirh 
include the county of Weiynan, south-eastern Junglisicn, 
and the northern jjart of I'ushuen. 



Lrciiow. 

Lucliow is situated (m the Yangtse river at the point where 
it is joined by a smaller river variously called the Lu, the 
Toll, or the ("Iiuug. It is foui- days" journey overland fi-om 
Luchow to ('hungking. The neai-est Canadian .Aiethodist 
^Mission station to Luchi:n\' is Tzeliulsing, three short stages 
to the north-west. LuchoA\' lies e{|ni-disfant from I'cnglisicn 
and ( djungchow, therefore in tiic m-vv centre of our Mission. 

l.Aii'oitTAXci; : — IVilitically the )iro\inc(' of Szecliwaii is 
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THE DISPENSARY. LUCHOW. 



divided into five circuits (that is, when tlie province is suffi- 
ciently at peace to be considered politically), and the head 
official in each is called an Inteiulant. Lucliow is the centre 
of one of these circuits, which extends from the borders of 
Kweichow and Yunnan almost to Chengtu, and embraces 
twenty-five counties. The people may always a])peal. if tliey 
are rich enough, from the decision of a county magistrate to 
the Intendant. LuchoAv is also the centi-e for tlie circuifs 
Normal School. This, together with the regular middle 
school, makes Lucliow a I'ather important educational 
centi-e. Tommercially Lucliow might be considered as the 
gateway to the great salt-well district. Almost all the salt 
]ir<)diiced at Tzeliutsing and the surrounding country is 
brought down the small river to Lucliow, wlu're it is dis- 
tributed to other parts of the country. Similarly, the eiry 
deals witli the ]U'oducts of tlie great sugar district. In 
January or T'ebruary, just after tiie sugar has been manu- 
factured, it is an interesting siglit to watch the fleets of little 
Jioats loaded with sugar coming down the small ri\er. One 
of TjUcIiow's interesting industries is tlie making of um- 
lirelJas, not tlie kind yon have in Canada, tnit a kind \A'liich 
keeps tlie rain off just as well, and is a good deal cheaiuM'. 
They arc iiiailc of bamboo and oiled ]iaiicr. A lari:c jiotfcrx'. 
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match factories, foundries, and boat-lmildiug make Luchovv 
a busy place. 

Our Responsibility: — In the surrouudiug country our 
Mission is responsible for seven-tenths of Luchow county, 
roughly speaking, that part north of the river Yangtse. The 
total area of these seven districts is 1,G00 s(iuare miles, with 
a population of 400,000. The land is all under cultivation, 
and it is a very fertile district. The China Inland Mission 
have held the fort in Luchow foi- many years. The two 
missions now work side by side within the city, and have 
divided the outstation work to prevent overlapping. 

Chungking. 

Chungking is situated on the neck of land lying between 
the Yangtse and the Kialing rivers. The po])ulation is 
usually estimated at seven hundred thousand. Unfortu- 
nately the area covered by the city is comparativ(dy small, 
and the city, already very crowded, is becoming still more so 
every year. This is perhaps one reason why the Chinese of 
this place have so readily adopted foreign architecture and 
style in building. A few years ago the Chinese would not 
build over one story high; now they connnouly liuild two and 
three story buihlings, and many four and hve stories high. 
Some of these structures would grace any Western city. The 
expansion which is absolutely necessary is chiefly across the 
big river to the south, and that section will probably become 
in the future the foreign settlement. Already there are 
several large foreign storehouses and residences, while i)rop- 
erty is lieing bought and reserved for future l)uilding. 

A Gre.\.t Comxikrc'iaIj Gateway: — ('hungking is the 
great commercial gateway to "\\'est China. All goods arriv- 
ing from eastern T'liina, as well as all foreign articles, as 
a rule, must pass through Chungking, and be re-shipped at 
this divisional point. In this regard, Chungking, being an 
open port, is decidedly the most important city in West 
China. A steaml)oat service has r(M'(^ntly lu^en estalilished 
between Ichang and r'hungking. There arc imw si.x steamers, 
and trade is so brisk that there will soon be more. Another 
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Jiuk with the iji-eat onisich- world is (Ik^ pie.soncc of vepre- 
seutatives of commeicial cfniooi-ns from the great nations 
of the world. Tlie nations aic rejiresented also in Chung- 
king' l\v Consuls and gunboats. The latter, in tlie case of 
the belligerents, are, of course, dismantled, but in any ease 
their office is only that of the neighborly policeman, calling 
around to see. As a matter of fact, the mass of the Chinese 
rather welcome these gunboats, as they tend to prevent dis- 
turbance. Connected in this way with the great beyond, 
Chungking is fast becoming a brisk AVestern-like city, some- 
what like Shanghai, right in the midst of the most Chinese 
proYinee of China. The people of Chungking have bitterly 
realized how close their connection was with the outside 
world, and how dependent they ^\'el•e, since the war has 
diminished foreign trade, and provincial disturbances 
has destroyed local commerce as well. 

Manufactures : — In addition to the large business con- 
cerns which are managed by lioth Chinese and foreigners, 
manufacturing establishments are being erected. A glass 
factory, a silk factory, and a match factory are but the pre- 
cursors of larger enterprises to come, for (Chungking is by 
nature and by fortune destined to be a manufacturing centre. 
Missionary Effort: — The eastern section of the city, the 
suburb of Dan-Dze-Si, and a share in the Union School out- 
side the city, is oui- urban field of work. There are three 
other missions, — the Methodist Episcopal, the Friends, and 
the China Inland, — at work in Chungking in addition to the 
representatives of the Scotch and American T.ible Societies. 
Chungking naturally has fallen heir to some of the wider 
forms of missionary effort, though not to so great an extent 
as Chengtu. Chungking has the Secretary and Executive 
of the "West China Religious Tract Society, as -well as sev- 
eral institutes for reaching the better classes. <^ne of these 
is conducted by our ]\Iission. 

The Lanciiwan Distiuct: — Th(> main ccnire of our 
Chungking ontslation Held is ljant-ln\an, about three days 
distant, and bordering on tlie province of Kweichow. This 
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THE CITY OF CHUNCfKIXa FROM ACROSS THl': RIVER, 

place is the chief city iu tlie southern portion of the province. 
The .surrounding country is peopled almost entirely by farm- 
ers whose large water-wheels used in the irrigati(jn of the 
fields give the country a most ])ictur(\sque appearance. The 
])eople arc ]:)erhaps not (|uite so pros|icrous as in oiher parts 
of the province, ))ut they are just as susce])tilile to mission- 
ary work. .^i)art from the rice, the main productions are 
vegetable oil, rhubai-li, and snl]»liiir. Immense i(uautities 
of the two latter commodilies ar(^ shipped a\^■ay. The city 
itself is about the size of Cjiungchow, and the surroinidiug 
country is dotted with numer(nis villages A\hich aic ipiite 
crowded on market days. Tliis city was one of the first 
outstations opened liy the L. ^I. S. 

(")wing to its close proximity 1o (In- Kwcicliow lioivlcr 
I.anchAvan is fretpiently disturl)ed by robber bands coming 
over from the nniunfaiuous regions of that pro\ince. Near 
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Laiichwaii is the iiioniitain of Gin-Fu, nine thousand feet 
above sea level, and rivalling Omei in the beauties of its 
landscape. 

Two main roads lead from Lanohwan to the Yangtse 
river. One goes to the small river, bringing the traveller 
by boat to Fowchow, the other goes straight to Mutung on the 
Yangtse. Mntung is the real port of Lanchwan, and a dis- 
tributing i)oint for all the surrounding district. Mutung 
and U-Tsui T'o (tisli mouth bay), twenty miles farther up 
the river, are both outstations of Chungking. 

FOWCHOW. 

Midway between Chungking and (Jhungchow is I"ow- 
chow, opened by the London Missionary Society as an out- 
station nearly a quarter of a century ago, and opened as a 
central station by our Mission in 1913. Fowchow is situ- 
ated at the junction of the Yangtse and a tributary flowing 
north through Kweichow and southern Szechwan. This 
river is navigable for about three hundred miles up from 
Fowchow, and is the great commercial highway for all of 
that section. Down the river come rafts of timber and 
bamboo poles, — the latter for use in the salt wells in the salt- 
well areas of Szechwan, — in addition to large quantities of 
food stuffs. Strange to note, the boats on this small river 
have a most peculiar twist in their back bone. The deform- 
ity seems to be hereditary. The reason given is that at cer- 
tain difficult passages in the river this style of boat can more 
easily avoid the rocks. 

A Distributing Centre : — Fowchow is of course a large 
distributing centre for the district to the south, one of the 
greatest commodities being salt. Communication on the 
Yangtse is splendid, it being a port of call for the steamboats. 
Between this place and Chungking there are only two very 
bad rapids, so that Chinese boat traftic has few difficulties 
up river, and links Fowchow to Chungking. 

Opium and Character: — Fowchow was formerly the 
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great centi'f^ for opinni, when it oanie from inland distiiots 
in treniendons qnantitics. Lavge nmnbers of wealthy opium 
merchants built godowns and fine dwellinjis, and the city 
and surrounding district were humming with ai)])arent pros- 
perity, until prohibition came in force and l)usiness fell with 
a crash. One of the most insubordinate ])laces in connection 
with stamping out opiiim was b^iwcdiow, and soldiers had 
to be sent down to enforce law. In fact, the oi)ium tields 
were hoed up and the dealers' heads cut off in some cases 
before it was d(me, and even yet large (juantities of the drug 
leak through. The distress and jtoverty which followed on 
the stopj^age of the trade is one evidence that the prohibition 
was comparatively effective. Unfortunately, the distress 
was increased by a disastrous fire a few years ago, and more 
recently by the disturbed state of the country, but Fowchow 
is now commencing to recover herscdf. It is perhaps not 
strange that opium should have somewluit the same effect 
upon the general characteristics of the ])eo])]e of the jilace as 
idolatry. Fntil within the last two years Fowchow has been 
anti-foreign in sjiirit. Now we are glad to know that the 
missionaries of our Mission are gaining a strong hold on the 
leading people of the jdace, and a new spirit of fi'iendliness 
to the Gospel is growing ui>. 

Fowchow city is extremely crowded. Only one-tliird of 
the population is contained within the walls; the rest are in 
the two suburbs. The city lies parallel with the river along 
the bank. At the top of the hill to the rear is our tine 
mission propei-ty, outside the walls, but well jdaced to Ik^ 
adjacent to all the city for work in school, or hospital, or 
chui-ch. The Canadian ^lethodist is the only Pr()t(\stant 
missionary society working in the city of Fowchow. South 
and east of Fowchow the Uojuau Catholics are estaldished. 
Some idea of their work can lie gained from the fact that at 
the outbreak of the wai-, twenty-eight Roman Catholic 
(French) fathers boarded the steamboat at I'''(n\'cliow for 
down river to join their colors. Our four or five w(ukers 
look rather few when c((m]iared with their numbers. 
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Chungchow. 

Rouglily s])('iikiii;;', (he ("liuiij;(:li(nv Disli-ict compi-isfs the 
three counties oi (Jhuiigohow, Fengtu and Sliilicliii. A i-or- 
iier of the Tieiiehiaiit!,' eoiuity he!oiii;s 1o our Mission, and 
also a hiro'e section of country foi-niinj^' tlie soutli-eastern 
portion of Szechwan province. The latter territory includes 
four walled cities, Yuyang, Pennshui, ChifMuhiaiif;, and 
Hsiushan. These foui' counties ai-e very mountainous and are 
sparsely inha))ited, and owing to the pressing ncicds of denser 
populations closer at hand, have lieen left practically un- 
touched up to the present. 

SnuiCHC CorxTY is the smallest of the three counties 
that nu)re ]irop(M'ly constitute our (liungchow District. It 
lies to the south of the A'angtse, extending 40-.10 miles into 
the int(n"ior. It is mountainous, with many wooded hills, 
and produces a good (piality of rice and of wheat tlonr. The 
city of t^hilichu itself has al)out 10,000 ]ieo]ile. lies ahoiit i'." 
miles from the ^'angtse, is surrounded liy high jiiuiniTains, 
and a small river runs ]>ast three sides of tlie city. 

Fe.xcti' ("ot'nty lies mostly to the nortli of the Vangtse, 
and has over 100 market towns. The city is (ui the mirth 
])ank of the Yangtse apjiroximately midway hetweeii the 
cities of (.'liung(diow and I*^>wchow. The ]Hipiilatiou is nuly 
aliout 10,000, hut Fengtu has the distinction, not nuly i;i 
f^zechwan, l)ut throughout all fliina, of Iteiug the Cai'itai. of 
IT.VDKs!!! in tlie high temple situated on the to]! of the hill 
called the " ^lin ^lountain," imuKUisi' re]ifesentat inns Innc 
lieeu set up of the Invisilile iMnpeioi- and his i-(iiis( Jir. and 
yearly cro\\-ds of jiilgrims come from far and near to wov- 
slii|) liei-e. in this tem])le may he hought the passpoi-ls \\liicli 
disemliodied souls i-ei|nire to enalile them to ]i;iss all hairiers 
on their way to the spirit woidd. Th(> narro\\ uuuith of a 
\c\-y <lee]i pit or cave is shown as the actual enlraui'c to 
Hades. 

Ciirxcciiow ("oix'i'v lies also on the noiili .side of the 
great river, riiungchow city is Imilt on .i side of ilii> moun- 
tain slo]iing towards the ri\(M', auil c;ni therefore lie seen 
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almost ill its entirely from the decks of jiassini; sleainei-s. 
The ]\lissii)n ef)in])(iiin(ls ai-e Uieated near Ihe n|)]ier end (if 
the eity, a position that at onre ensmes ])nre air and jdenty 
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C'HUXGKIXO DISTRICT — OUR SECOND MISSION FIELD. TAKEN 

OVER FROM THE LONDON IIISSIONARY SOCIETY IN 1910. 

Dot^ i-pprcscnt market towns, .smaller dot.s villages. 

of exercise from climliini;' loni;' tli^hls of steps! The city 
hokls a population of ten to fifteen llioiisand, and ilierc are 
but se^■entT market towns in the connty. Tlie ])eo|ile of the 
city fall mainly into three yronjis: the landeil licntry. the 
scholar (dass, and conimon lahorcis. Tlie iin'i-cliant idass is 
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limited, for Iradc docs not thrive. Au exceptionally large 
iiniiilier (if tlie student- (dass have snceeeded in entering 
oftivial life. Tliis may liave been due to the numerous 
degrees gained in this county, and tiiis again, if lii^arsay 
counts, is due to tlie exlraordinarily ansjiicious site, accord- 
ing to the " feng-sjiui," \\lii(di llie old examination hall 
occupied. It is at the wi-y pulse of the di-agon! 

Products: — Tlie three counties of ( *hung(dio\\' Disti-ict 
produce rice, wheat, corn, rape, ^^■ood-oil, hem]», sugar-cane, 
and croton, from which the drug croton oil is olitained. 
Large quantities of good timlier are lirought from the well 
wooded hills hack from the Yangtse. One tf>wn is noted for 
its pottery and tine matting. 

DisASTEUs: — The cities of Shihchu and Fengtu have 
especially suft'ered during the last few years from the com- 
laned effects of tire and flood, revcdution and l)rigandage. 
The small river which encircles Shihchu overflowed its 
hanks in the summer of 1912, as the result of heavy rains, 
and tore its way through the heart of the city, causing an 
appalling loss of life and property. Fengtu is huilt on a low 
flat immediately on the bank of the Yangtse, and so near to 
the high water mark that it is menaced almost annually hy 
the rising waters. During the Iicvolntion year, 1011, and 
not infi-e([uently since, each of these cities has lieen partially 
destroyed by fire, and the peo])le have )>eeu terrorized liy 
soldiers or bi'igands or both, while their goods have been 
boldly carried away into the mountains. 

Opi'OKTi'XiTiES ; — The three counties of the Chungchow 
District, and other counties as yet untouched, are wholly 
within the resjionsiliility of the ( 'anadian ^lethodist Mission; 
thei'c is no overlajiping, and no wasted clfort. (Miuiigchow' 
city is an educational centre, with a great (Government 
]\Ii(ldle School, whose students come frecdy about us. and 
are frankly o])en to all the influences which we c:iu brinu 
and are bringing to l)ear u])oii them. All cdasses of the 
peoj)le are fi'iemlly, giving a cordial wcdcome to our hospital, 
oui' schoids, iind our chai)els. 
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THE BOYS' SCHOOL, CHUNCCHOW, 

( )r'['()i;TrxiTY, Expaxskix, Kksimixsuulity. 

The Pri:i"ai;ati()x (if the Past: — Tlie history and de- 
velopiueiit of tlie Szceliwaiiesi- have, we think, peculiarly 
fitted tlieiii to adnjit new ideas. M'e fielieve in the order of 
0(Mrs ttoi-kinu', tliroiiiihout flje a,^es, and llie above glance 
at their iisyrlinlogical preparation, as well as the review of 
their ])hysic-al cdndition, may perhaps strengthen tliat faith, 
and encourage us in the hope tliat God has a great jiurpose 
tu fulHl in and through tlie ]ieo]de of tliis land. It nia.\'. too. 
Itring home more f(U-cilily to us all our high calling in being 
[lei-mitted to minister in sjiirifual things to this section of 
the pi-ovince of Szecliwan. 

Enlaiujemext of On; r.dUOEits: — The enlargement of the 
borders of our field has of course fidlowed an increase of 
reinforcements. A histf>rv of its extensiiui may be found in 
the minutes of our Council and of the AVest r'hina ^fissions 
Advisory Board. At the Annual Council in the s]u-ing of 
1907 a comnnttee was a]>pointed to approa(di the AdviscM'y 
Board requesting additional territory in view of the lai-ge 
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accession of workers expected in our mission and suggesting 
Liichow as a natural direction. It was also intimated that 
we intended to open Tsong-Ching-Chow, to the west of 
Chcnglu. Tlic Key. W. J. ^lortimoi-e and Dr. C. W. Service 
■were a]>point(Ml 1o visit tlie " Nosn " or " Lolo " triiies west of 
Kiatiug, and the Iicvs. J. L. Stewart, J. Neave, and Dr. If. I!. 
Ewau a committee to visit the Tihetan triltes 'west and iioi-1h 
of Chengtn, these committees to report to next Council. At 
the same Council a resolution was jjassed suggesting to our 
church the opening of a work in Manchuria as our third 
field in the East. 

Work with " Lolos," or " Nosu " Exoorseo : — Tlie Ad- 
visory Board met in Chungking shortly after tlie time of our 
Council meeting and passed the following resolution. 

(Fi'om minutes of Annual Meeting of Marcli, 1907, at Chungking) : — 

No. .3(1: The folknvinf? resolution was proposed hy R. .T. Davirhon : 
Tliat, in view <>i tlie large accession of missionaries which the Cana- 
dian Mission has received this winter, and their requests for additional 
territory, in wliicli they ask permission to commence work in the city 
of Luchow, and in which they express tlieir intention to occupy 
Tsimg-Ching-Chow, and to send men to visit the Lolo territory west 
of Kiating; we heartily rejoice with onr Canadian Methodist brethren 
in this reinforcement to their Mission, and tlie prospect of further 
occupation of the field. This Board accedes to their request, and 
recommends that they enter into negotiation with the Missions already 
on the field, so that a mutual understanding may be arrived at f.ir the 
harmonious working of these districts. This Board is of the opinion 
that cities in which there is no resident foreign missionary have, a-; a 
general rule, prior claim upon the various Missions in looking to the 
extension of the work. While we rejoice in this advance, ve desire to 
record that the need for still larger reinforcements t<'i the different 
Missions in Szeehwan for the better occupation of this groat tield is still 
urgent, and we propose that this need be brought before the various 
Missiimary Boards. The resolution was adopted. 

CONKfr.T.VTIoN WITH .\. IToME DoARO COMMISSION: lui- 

mediately follo\A'ing the meeting of the Advisory r.oaril Dr. 
Kilborn and Dr. Endicott, rciiresiqiting the ^Mission, met 
Dr. Sutlierland and r>r. Carman, re]ireseiitiug the liome 
Board, at Shanghai, at tho time of the Centiqiary Mission- 
ary Conference there. After tlie meeting, the iluiught 
seemed to he that any extension sliould he contimMl to '\^'(■st 
China. 
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The Tibetan Tiubes Included in Our Tekiutoky : — At ii 
"Special" CVmncil luecting in the fall of 1007 llic cdiri- 
mittee that visited llie Tihetan Trihes romitrv Id llic west of 
(Jlieiigtii in tlie suniiiier of llic year i-eporled. Plans \vei-e 
laid lookino- foi-ward io the nndertakinji- of work in tliosc; 
regions, and from that time on our [Mission lias considered 
itself specially interested in that district. Ilere^vith tlie 
minntes of the Advisory l>oard anent such projMisals; — 

(From Minvites of Aniuial ^Meeting of Feliruiiry, 1!H)S. at Cliongtu) : — 

Xo. 21: Committees represent] no- tlie CI. if. and C.M.M. presenting' 
proposed interests were heard regarding tlie Border Tribes District 
north and west of Kwanhsieu. 

Xo. 22: Eesdlved that this Board greatly rejoiees at the desire on the 
part of several Misbinns tn carry the (idsjicl to the Border Tribes, and 
earnestly trusts that men and means will lie furtlic'nining for this work. 

No. 23: Moved by Bishop Cassels, that, mi the suggestion of the 
C.I.M., the C.M.M. lie at liljcrty to oiien work at Weii-Chuan. and 
further questions of division of the field be left over. 

Xo. 24: Moved by Dr. Kilborn that Li-Fan be rcgardi-d as i-ommon 
territory. 

K\VEiCH(i"w AND YuNNWN T'ltovixcEs Presioxt Stkont; 
ArPEAL : — The possil)ility of ojiening uji work in The jirov- 
inces of Kweichow ;ind Yunnan liad l)een under discussion 
at the two Councils of 1907, and in 1!M>S it was decided to 
ask Dr. Kill)orn to visit Kweichow and Dr. Endicott to visit 
Yunnan. Al the <'ouncil of I'.IO'.I reports were liad from 
these two committees, and also from the connnittec a]i]iointed 
in 1007 to visit the trihes to the west of Kiating. It was 
decide(l not to undertake the X'osu ^\•^l■k, hut to take imme- 
diate steps to enter Kweicjiow and Yunnan; in tlie case of 
Yunnan to coiumence \\itli work at the c:i|iii:il of that ])ro\'- 
im-e; in the case of Kweichow to hcgin with o|icniug work 
in Chungkini; and IhiclioAc. llowcxcr, as the iicooi ialioiis 
with the L.il.S. for the taking o\-er of their territoi-\- were 
already under way, it was slated that llic accc]ilance of this 
latter field would he our first duly. 

The Taking Over oe tiii: Cii;e,\t k. M. S. I >isii;ic'i' : — 
The extent of the territory taken over from the London 
[Missionary Society has alrettdy heeii desc-rihed. It nuiy lie of 
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interest to add the following minute from an early meeting 
of the Advisory Board. 

(From minutes of February, 1904, lield at Cliungkiug) ; — 
N^n. L'.'i : Kosolved that, liaviug- hoard from Mr. Claxton the plea of 
the L.M.S. in favor of their occupation of Wanhsien with the C.I.M., 
under the provisii that the L.M.S. would confine tlieir operations to the 
eity, tlie riverside, and tlie district south of thi- river, tlie Board 
ap[]r(ives tlie occupation of Wanhsien hy the L.M.S. 

Orit IMissiox Policy: — If the foregoing description of 
our ten stations indicates to some extent how the field 
affects our work and policy, it will also show that the extent 
of our fleld was largely determined hy outside factors, viz., 
by the strength and development of the missionary spirit in 
the home church; l»y the fact that we came late into the field 
of foreign missionary activities in China, when nearly every 
province had been to some extent occupied ; and by the fact 
that our development took place at a time when newer con- 
ceptions of the missioiuiry ([uestion seemed to call for more 
thorough occupation of fields. Hence we have not, like many 
other churches of our own strength, chosen fields in four ov 
five different lands, ^^'e have not, like some of the larger 
churches, instituted lines of strategic stations to belt the 
globe, to stir one with the conception of the «didd- 
imperialisni of the Kingdom of God. W\' have not. like one 
great ^Mission in China, entered nearly every province of the 
nation, ^^'e have rather accejited what we consider to be a 
reasonable share of res|i(msibility for the evangelization of 
Szechwan; and, if there is any advantage from being able to 
concentrate on one district, if there is any ad\'autage from 
working in a fi(dd of splendid jihysical conditi(uis and among 
a people of high ]iersonal (pmlities, then we have one of tin- 
gi-ealest of o])porl unities in one of the choicest mission tiebls 
of the world. 

SritK. F<u Nii.\Ti(»Ns FOR FrTruK Siokvk'k: — Nor by tliu.s 
limiting ourselves teri'itorially ha\e we cut ourscdves (df 
from our ])lace in tlu' missionary body of the world. The 
vei-y fact of a more intensive pidicy gives to us an interest 
that might not exist were otir one hundred workers scattered 
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thi'ougliout five fields in.stead of one, uiul will allow iis, it is 
to be hoped, to make at least sonic contribution as a ilission 
toward the solution of the problems now facini;- I he mission- 
ary bodies throughout the earth. In our policy we believe 
in concentration, but let us not forget that, practically, we 
are still a long, long way fr(Uii doing justice to our ficdd in 
point (d' the nnndier of our workers. In Korea the responsi- 
bility of the workers of all deuomiiuttions combined is only 
slightly greater, — if the population of the two fi(dds lie com- 
pared, — than that of the Canadian .Metluidist Missiciu in 
\^'est (.'hina. The first Mission in Korea was npene(l nine 
years before ours in China, but in 1900 they had a cDudiined 
foreign force of abcmt three times the number we had at that 
time. Had we the same nnndu'r of W(u-kers, ndght we not 
expect in time the same marvellous rt-sults".' Itchind all 
great nussionary development is an invisible background. 
In Kori'a it was influenced liy the jHditical situation, which, 
whih' most unfortunate, has undoubtedly been a powerful 
factor in the turning of the masses of Koreans to seek (lod. 
^^'e devoutly hope that such jiolitical conditions may iie\er 
exist in Szechwan, l)ut we do hope that strong schocd work, 
constant preaidung, beneficent healing, and the sowing of 
literatnre, may, nnder the blessing of fJod, create the con- 
stituency and ba(d':gi-oun(] necessary to nudce an enthusiastic 
feeding ground for countless numbers, the first fruits of 
whom even now are gathering into tlie C'hnrch of Christ on 
onr West China field. "Lift u]> your e}'es and look on the 
fields; for they are Mdiite already to the harvest.'" 

(In addition to the help rei-eived from our missionaries, 
I have received assistance in the jireparation of this jiajiei' 
from books by Sir Alexander llosie, ^\\-. Itroondiall, and 
others.— R. O.J.) 
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TIBET. 

THE PROVINCE OE KWEICHOW. 

THE PEOVINCE OF YUNNAN. 

ABOEIGINAL TRIBES. 

The Miao Tribes of Kweichow and Yunnan. 

The Chungkia Tribes of Kweichow and Yunnan. 

The Nosu of Szechwan. 

The Nosu of the Three Provinces. 

The " Eighteen Tribes " of North-west Szeehwan. 



UNOCCUPIED FIELDS 
The Rev. James Neave. 

" It is a startling and solemnizing fact that even as late 
as the twentieth centnrv the Great Command of Jesns 
Christ to carry the Gospel to all mankind is still so largely 
unfulfilled." Thus runs the opening sentence of the World 
Missionary Conference Re])ort, 1910. It goes on to say : " It 
is a ground for great hopefulness that, notwithstanding the 
serious situation occasioned by such neglect, . . . the study 
of the rejiorts of hundreds of discerning missionaries has 
convinced the nnMubers of the Commission that the Christian 
Church has at the present time a wonderful opportunity to 
carry the Gospel simultaneously to all the non-Christian 
world, and they are also profoundly impressed with the 
urgency of the present situation. . . . It is possible 
to-day to a degree far greater than at any time in the past to 
give the Gospel to all the non-Christian world. . . . The 
whole world is remarkably accessible. Improved means of 
communication have within the past two decades been spread 
like a great network over nearly all (»f the great spaces of the 
unevangelized world, or are to-day being projected over 
those regions. . . . The minds of the people in most 
countries are more o])en and favorable to the Avise and 
friendly approach of the Christian missionaries than at any 
time in the past. ... In nearly every part of Cjiina there 
are signs that the stolid indilference and the proud aloofness 
of the past are giving way. Notwithstanding the o]i])osition 
manifested by some of the officials and other influential men, 
there is among the people in general a large measur(> of open- 
mindedness to what the teachers from the West may have to 
offer. The native mind seems to b(i clearer as to the aims 
and motives of the missionary. This does not necessarily 
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imply tliat there is a lnj;lici- valualion put upon ("liristianity, 
but it does mean tliat tliere is cei'taiuly less hostility towards 
its representatives. This is due chictly to the removal of 
isnorance, ]irejudiee, and superstition hy the dissemination 
of knowledi^v, and to the influenee of the lives and teaching 
of the missionaries. A missionary writing from a jirovince 
which until I'ccently was one of the most exclusive of China, 
says that he could not ask for greater friendliness than that 
with which he now met^s fi'om all classes of th(- people. He 
expresses the opinion that in no land is there greater liberty 
for the preaching of the Gospel. . . . When in the history 
of our religion has the Christian Church been confronted 
with such a wide opportunity as tlie one now l)efore her in 
the non-Christian world as a whole? As always, opportunity 
spells responsibility, and this unparalleled openness comes 
to us as a great test and trial of the reality and the living 
strength of our faith, ami of our capacity for comprehensive 
Christian statesmanship and generalship." 

The Day of Oppoutt-xity H,\s Ftlly Come: — I trust I 
may be pai-doned for making such a lengthy quotation, but 
it seems so apropos and so weighty that I cannot refrain 
from inserting it. We may surely gather from it that the 
day of missionary op])ortunity is fully come : the time is ripe : 
the doors are not merely ajar, l)ur open wide Notwitli- 
standJTig this, there are iiarts of God's vineyard here in 
West China which have been largely lU'glecteil, ami tlu' soil 
of which has even now been liarely scratched. 

L-\Mis .v.xD Tkkritokies T'Xdi'crriKU Yi:t < 'oxTicmrs : — 
In res)H'i-t of such lands in contiguity to our own \A'est 
r'hina mission Held, there arc two or three large sections of 
territory, and al leasl one country, towards wliidi the atten- 
tion, the thoui^lits, and the |>i-ayers of our missionaries hnvt' 
on more than one occ;isi(ui turneil, and for tlu^ e\angelization 
of which we have made certain jirelimiuary ]dans ami carried 
out a cei'tain amount of in\esl igat ion. involving not a little 
expense. 
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KIX(; SOH, CHI1;F of THI-; I'llU.TAX HILL TKII'.KS, WJTH HIS Sf)X. 

Tiiii:t. 

Altlinii,i;]i tlir l:iiiil nf Tilicf Ihis iKil iiifci-cd vn y Inri^cly 
into the purview ^^'i nni' Missidii ;is ;i likely field fm- work, 
yet, ill iiii article siieli as this is, a lirief relVi-eiK-e In il and In 
its pedjde iiia\' nut he oiil uf ])lai-e, siiirr its dark isulalinn 
presents an insistent eliallen.jie k. the messeiiLiei- lit tlie 
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Cross. Moreover, our Mission Press prints not a little of the 
literature whieli finds its way into the interior of that mys- 
terious land, so, although not exactly contiguous to our 
present field, it is clearly not so far distant as to be elim- 
inated in the conception of possible fields for future mission 
enterprise on the part of our Church. 

The Lhassa Road: — Directly west of us lies the great 
highway connecting Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan, with 
Lhassa, " the place of the gods," the capital of that remote, 
Ideak, dark, mysterious and inscrutable, yet magnificently 
grand, land of the lamas. Passing through, among others, 
the cities of Tachienlu, 8,349 feet above sea level, Litang 
(13,234), and Batang (8,184), the distance by road from 
Chengtu to the frontier is reckoned, according to a Consular 
report, at 2,400 It, and to Lhassa 6,105 li, or about tiOO and 
1,500 miles respectively. 

A British Consults Report: — " By this road travel the 
Chinese Imperial residents for Tibet, occupying several 
months on the journey; along it devout pilgrims, eager to 
look upon the face of the Dalai Lama, advance, some by 
continuous genuflections and prostrations, taking years to 
reach their goal ; and over it dash Imperial couriers, who by 
changing horses at the post stations and travelling night and 
day, are able to carry messages from Lhassa to the nearest 
telegraph office at Tachienlu — some 5,185 li. or 1,300 miles — 
in less than twenty days. By this road, too, a considerable 
part of the trade between Western China and Eastern and 
Southern Tibet is slowly and ]ab((ri()usly conveyed on the 
liacks of pack animals. It is a road barred by numerous 
mountain ranges, whose lofty passes insjtire terror in the 
))reasts of the superstitious wayfarers, who at each successive 
crossing give vent to their i>eut-up feelings in muttering the 
well-known prayer, ' Oni man! padmc hum.' and with joy- 
ous shouts of ' Hla so, Ida so,' lay encli a stone as a thank- 
offering to the gods of the (>I>o, or cairns, whicli dot the 
summits and represent the olt'erings of many weary travel- 
lers. This road, as far west as Batang, has been traversed 
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bv not a few Europeans; hut, eompaiatively well-worn as it 
is, it still possesses a ehariii, leading, as it does, to much that 
is very imperfectly known." 

The Peopli: : — Writing of this people, one traveller says: 
" Physically the Tibetans are a much finer race than the 
Chinese. It is rai'c to meet an undersized male. They arc 
tall, lithe, and wii'v, ami, excejit among the lamas, who lead 
a more sedentary life, there is an alisence of <»hesity. Their 
niagniticent climate, outdoor life, and alnindance of exercise 
make men of them. They carry gun and sword in (h-fcncc 
of caravan, or when called ui)on to form an escort, and they 
shoot with wonderful precision, considering the weajion with 
which they are armed.'" 

Tibetan Fashions: — Speaking of Tilietan fashions, and 
contrasting these with the Chinese, he says: " ilingling with 
the usual l>lue cotton and silk-clad Chinese inhabitants are 
the dull-red and grey woollen-gowned Tilietan men and 
women, moving with that free and easy gait unknown to 
their Chinese neighboi-s. In place of the thick-soled shoes 
and deformed feet, there is the long Tilietan boot reaching 
to the knee, with sole of soft hide, and u]»pers and tops of 
grey and colored woollen (doth respectively. . . . The 
gowns, which hang to the ankle, are sometimes re])laced by 
goat or sheepskin of a sinular pattern. They are loose and 
capacious, so that the up])er part of tlie go\\ Ji above the 
girdle which encircles the \\'aist is, in the absence of jmckets, 
used for stowing away the inevitable wooden teacup or bowl, 
and other odds and ends of daily requii-ement. Tlie usual 
head-dress of the Tibetan male is a (|ueue wound i-ound the 
head and ornamented in front with white rings of stone or 
glass in addition to large silver rings set with coral. He 
often wears a large silver ear-i-ing with long silver and coral 
pendant in his left ear. His (pieue is usually stuffed with 
hair other than his own.'' 

Tir.ETAX Women: — The Tibetan woman is thus de- 
scribed: " ^[any of the Tibetan and half-breed ladies wore 
long silk and satin gowns held in hy silk sashes, usually of 
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a y('ll(iw coloi-, aiid loiiii,' rcil-toppcd )i(hi1s. In many cases 
.uold lia<l tiikcii the jtlace of tlie usual silver e;ii- riii<;s, chains, 
lii-(i(irlies, riiij;s, ;in() l)i-acelels, .•iiid iiddeil (o the rliai-in of 
(he many l»eantifnl women ther(! assembled, for Tilietan 
ladies, \\']ien clean and wi'11-di-essed, as fliey wcvt- on this 
occasion, will take i-ank with their l^]uio)>ean sisti-rs. Level, 
darkd)rowu eyes, flnely-ciit features, an excidlent carriage 
and s]>i-iKhtliness of manner distini;iiisli tlicni from the timid 
and insipid Chinese. The Til)etan woman is not afraid or 
ashamed to .give vent to hei- feelings in jicals of merry 
laughter. The half-lireed, too, has iidiei-ited much of rhe 
good looks of the THietan, and follows her mother as regai-ds 
dress and manner. In a land where each family devotes one 
or even two of its sons to the priesthood, female infanticide is 
uidieard of, and woman is a very valuable asset. She is the 
life, the mainspring, of the Tilietan household. She milks 
the cattle hefore they are sent out to graze in the early 
morning and on their return in the evening. This done, she 
slings the empty v^'ooden watei' butt, some 2V2 feet huig hy 
IS incdies or more in diameter, on her lpa(dv and runs off to 
the nearest stream for the day's water su]ip]y. Filling the 
butt by means of a birch-bark baler, she balances it on her 
back, the bottom resting on an adjustable pad of cloth or 
fibre, and the upper pai-t ke|)t in position by a rojie or raw- 
hide thong encircling bntt and chest. This visit to the stream 
she repeats several times during the morning, storing the sup- 
ply in a large round wooden vat. She makes the butter 1 an 
imjioi'tant article of food in a country whose altitude defies 
the growth of oil plants, and where the ditticulties of trans- 
j)Oi-t are prohibitive) in the wooden churn of our forefathers, 
without, however, that care and cleanliness which they 
bestowed upon it. She prepares the food, she weaves the 
cloth, and she attends to the many other duties of the house- 
hold, besides engagiug, when necessary, in the usual outdoor 
work of the farm."' 

A Tibetan House: — A Tibetan hous(> is thus (lescribe<l : — 
"The building is s(|uare or oblong, with walls about thirty 
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feet bigli, and from einliteeii inches lo Iwo feet thick, hiiilt 
entirely of In-own stone or innd. Tliere is more solidily llian 
beauty al)out tiie structure. . . . Tlu> liasenieni, wiiicli is 
windowless, is invariably Ihc byre ami slal)le c(imliine(l, 
aud iu the lower pari of eadi idllar supportinii llie ii])])er 
st(U-y a lioie is drilled, giviiii;- passai^c to a I'ope for lyinj; up 
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the cattle ovei-ni^lit. . . . Kiniuiuu ahmi: one side of the 
roof, in counrry houses at any rate, Ihei-e is auothiu' tlat- 
roofed bujldiui; o]ien in front, with woiiden |)illai-s. Tliis is 
the granary, ^\ilel•e shea\es and grain are pi-(jtecred from the 
iiKdemency ot tiie weather. . I[ei-e the jnniper or 

other green branches are burned as incense in tin' (\trly 
morning, ami jiere too are nsnall)' |ihinted one oi' more 
poles with tlnltering ])rayei--tlags. . . ^^'ith the excep- 

tion of one or two tabb's abmil a fool high, theic is no fnrni- 
tui'e in a Tibetan house. The inmates sit aud sleep on thi' 
floor, which, iu the living rooms, is usually boarded. As a 
rule there is onlv oiu' large liedroom, whei'c the inmates 
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slccji Iniddlcd tojit'thei" uiuler a mass (if fnr clotliiiig. In 
waiiii wcatlier tliey sleep on the i-odf, and I liave fref|iiently 
seen childicii einerjiing half-naked fiojii what I took to be 
clothing being aired. . . . Not a nail is used in the con- 
stniction of the house."' 

TiRET.\N Rkucion: — Tohn ("lande White, (J.I.E., I'olitieal 
Resident for the v^tate of Hikhim ( f;n-ther India], in his 
bdok, " Sikhini and IJhiitan," writing of the i-eligion of these 
people, savs: "Their religion is an offshoot of Buddhism. 
.Mdst of the tenets of Buddha have been set aside, and those 
retained are lost in a mass of ritual, so nothing remains of 
the original i-eligion but the name. The form of worship has 
a cnr-ious resemblance in many particulars to that of the 
Roman Catholic Clinrch. On any of their high holy days 
the intoning of the Chief Lama condncting the service, the 
responses chanted by the choir, sometimes voices alone, 
sometimes to the accompaniment of instruments, where the 
deep note of the large trumpet strangely resembles the roll 
of an organ, the ringing of bells, Ijurning of incense, the 
prostrations Itefore the altar, the telling of lieads and burn- 
ing of candles, the processions of jiriests in gorgeous A'est- 
nients, and even the magnitieent altars surmounted by 
images and decorated with gold and silver vessels, with 
lamps burning liefore them, even the side chapels Avith the 
smaller shi-ines where lights burn day and night, add to the 
feeling that one is present at some high festival in a Roman 
Catholic place of Morship. I have been present at the ser- 
vices on feast days in the temples of Sikhim, Bhutan, and in 
Lhassa, and no great stretch of imagination was required to 
imagine myself in a Catholic cathedral in France or Spain, 
especially the latter." 

Tu'.ETAN Civirjz.\TioN : — ^^Edmund Candler, war corres- 
yiondent, in the course of an account of his exptu-iences with 
the recent I'.ritish Expeditionary Fni-ce to Lhassa, says: 
"The Tibetans are not (he sa\ages they are de]iictt^d. Thev 
are civilized, if me(lieval. The country is gii\-erneil on (he 
feudal system. The monks are the overlords, the peasantry 
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their serfs. The poor are not oppiessed. They and tlie 
small tenant farmers -work ungrudgingly for their sjtirifnal 
masters, to whom they owe a blind devotion. They arc not 
discontented, though they give more I ban a titlie of their 
small income to the Church. It nuist he rememliered tliat 
every family contributes at least one member to th(; ])ri('st- 
hood so that, Avhen we are inclined to abuse the moid^s for 
consuming the greater jtart of the country's ]u-(iduc(\ we 
should remember that the laymen are not the victims of class 
prejudice, the plebeians groaning under the burden of tlie 
patricians, so nmch as the servants of a counnunity cliosen 
from among themselves, ami with whom they are connected 
by family ties. No doultt the lamas employ spiritual terror- 
ism to maintain their influence and preserve the temjKU'al 
government in their hands; and Avhen they speak of their 
religion lieing injured by our intrusion, they are thinking, no 
doubt, of another unveiling of mysteries, the dreaded age of 
materialism and reason, Avhen little by little their ignorant 
serfs will be brought into contact with the facts of life, and 
begin to question the justness of tlie relations that have 
existed between themselves and their rulers for centuries. 
But at present the people are medieval, not only in their 
system of government and their religion, but in their in(|uisi- 
tion, their witchcraft, their incantations, their ordeals liy 
tire and boiling oil, and in every aspect of their daily life."' 

Missions at WoitK in Szeciiwanese Tibet: — There are 
but two ^Missions (if we except the French Catholic Mis- 
sions), namely, the Cliina Inland ^Mission and tlie l^)r('ign 
Chrisrian ^Missiini, at work in the sectiou of country abuve 
descrilied. The China Inland ^fission's Tibetan head- 
c|uarters is Tachienlu, and that of tlie Foreign Christian 
]\rission is Ratang. The popiilation is so scattered and 
sparse (Tachienlu has only some 0,000, Litang snuie ."i.OOO, 
and liatang some 2,000 iidiabitants i that (inc or twn stroug 
bases are probably all tliat aic ni-ccssary. Anotlici- base has 
lieen formed at Dawo, but there is no missionary tlici-c at 
present. I say " strong bases,"' advisedly. They should have 
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two ovan,t;elistic workers, two iiiedicid workers (two doetors, 
I nieuii, of course, I'or a (loc;tor ;ui<l a nurse would not fill the 
bill), and an educalioiial worker. One of the <'van<;elistic 
\\'orkers and one of the medical men (or women) should 
itiuerat(> at those [)eriods of the year when the ^\■eathe^ is 
least severe, visitinii' all the outlyiuj;' villajies and hamlets 
within ranii'e. Regular dates slKUild lie arran<;cd on which 
these visits are to take place, and while jiatients wait 
for the doctor, the jireacher would have a sjilendid oppor- 
tunity presenled to him. A numerous clientele and a ,iirat(.^- 
ful one would thus very soon be established. I would lay 
emphasis on the word " orateful," for my own experience 
goes to show that these people are very grateful indeed, and 
endeavor to show it in every way i>ossible, r(Mui-niug jiresents 
of i-eal value for very small benefits recehcd. 

Medical ^[en. The Key : — I should lay especial emphasis 
on the medical work. I am of o](iniou that uotliing \vi\\ 
prove su(di a valuable luunhnaid to the Cinspel as the work 
of a " beloved physician." \\'hile tlie lamas have (|uite a little 
skill, and pretend to a great deal more, yet one has fcmnd 
the very simplest of diseases utt(U-ly and shamefully 
neglected. ^A'hat a field for the Christian ])hysician this 
offers, and \\'hat an "open sesame"" he jiossesses in the 
slia])e of his scientltic kuowleilge df the cause and cure nf 
disease I 

Educ.\.tion also kStilvteok' : — Then there is the oppor- 
tunity for the educational worker. The only schools amongst 
th<'Se ])eople are the monasteries. There the young tribes- 
man gets all the schooling he ever receives, and even so it is 
only the boys who look foi'ward to becoming lamas and enter 
as neophytes that are given tiiis scluioling, and of course it is 
strictly limited to sucli know ledge as shall be useful in their 
profession. What an opportunity this for the schoolman! 
He would be lireakiug virgin ground, and although he wiuild 
have stout rivals in the shap<' of the lamas, yet nom^ could 
rival him in respect of the knowledge that he could jnit at 
the disposal of the childi'en. 
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The Provtxci-; of Kwiuciiow. 

Oue of the points or doors to wliicli our ^lissioii lias at 
one time ov anotlier diicctcd attention is the province of 




A MOTHER OF THE TRIBES COUKTRY. 



Kwx'iehow. In tlicyear I'JDS we appoinlcil a (Icpntalion con- 
sisting of the present Seeretary-Treasurcr, Dr. Killiorn, to 
visit and report npon the iiccd and o]t]>orl anilics for work in 
that province. I (piote tln' following t'loin liis report: — "Of 
tlie scventy-tlirrc walled cilies in llie pioxince of Ivweicliow 
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(twclvo (if Avhicli arc of jirefcctiii-a] rank), it may be noticed 
that the larj^er inuiiber are in tlie middle or northern part. 
Moreover, tlie only cities occiijticd in this north-eastern por- 
tion of the ])rovince are Tsunyi and (dienyucn-fn. Tlie fii'st 
of these is ten days by chair from Chnn<;king, tJje 
second is in diiect watei' <-ommiinication with Hankow 
and Yochow, through the Tungting Lake. Moreover, this 
latter route is highly recommended as being quite safe, 
and as giving access to this part of the Yangtse. There 
is still another route, however, into this n(H-th-easteru 
jiortion of the province, namely, that by the city of 
Fowchow, a large city situated on the Yangtse, three 
days east of Chungking, at the junction of a branch 
flowing from the south. This branch is navigable from Fow- 
chow all the way to Szlanfu, and, for at least a part of the 
year, as far as Shihchien-fu. The first of these is a China 
Inland Mission outstation, one of the two which they have 
opened in this region. From this prefectural city of Szlau 
then, as a base, there would Ije easily accessible all the ten 
or twelve walled cities of this part of Kweichow, with their 
villages, and this seems to me to be therefore the very best 
route to be taken by our Mission in entering Kweichow. This 
would necessitate, I should say, the opening of a station in 
Chungking." 

Since the above was written, of course, our Missiiiu has 
acquired plant both in Chungking (which the Secretary then 
thought would be necessary in order satisfactorily to under- 
take work in the ])rovince of Kweichow) and Fowchow. 
From this latter city, in his opinion, ten or twelve walled 
cities are not distant more than six or ten days. He men- 
tions that they may be reached by river from Fowchow, that 
is, ])resumably, liy means of the < 'hien Kiang, called at other 
points the Kung Tan, and the \\u Kiang. 

The Xei:ii: — So much for the accessibility of this s]ili('re 
of work. Now as to its need. J again (|Uote from the rei»ort 
of the deputation : — 

"The only .Mission ;it work in the jirovincc is the China 
Inland ]\Iissio7i. Tliev have six st;iti(ins, four of which I 
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visited, and twenty to tliirty ontstatidus. They have Itetween 
two and three thonsand bai»tized nieiuhevs, all liut two or 
three hnndred of whom are aborioines. This ^Mission does 
evangelistie work almost solely. They have n(i medical work 
whatever, and only one or two small elementary schools. 
There is not a medical man or woman in the province, and 
only twenty-one missionaries, distributed thri)ui;]i six sta- 
tions. These inclnde both men and women, mai'ried and 
single. At the time I was in Kneiyang, there were only 
Jlr. and Mrs. Clarke, and Mr. and ;\[rs. Cecil t^mith there. 
. . . Iloth they and Mr. Portway, of Tsunyi, extended a 
iiKist hearty invitation to onr ^lission to enter Kweichow, 
and to open work in both these cities alongside of them. 
They will be partienlarly pleased to welcome medical 
workers. Bnt they nrged me repeatedly tn press upon onr 
^lission the great need of their tield, and the advisability of 
onr coming to their help as .soon as possible." 

No iNf'REASE FOR YEARS IX THE ^IlSSIOXARY FoRCE : — It 

is rather interesting, as well as pathetic, to note that the 
number of missionaries mentioned aliove as composing the 
China Inland ^lission staff in the province at that time 
corresponds exactly \^'ith the nnnd)er as given in the 1916 
list of West China missionaries issned l>y the Advisory Board 
(if Missions. It goes to show that there has not been any 
augmentation of the staff during the best part of a decade. 
Indeed, since then several of their oldest and most experi- 
enced wor-kers have gone to their reward, notaldy ^Messrs. 
Windsor and Adams. ;\foi-(M)ver, since the alxive re])ort was 
written, at least three work(M-s of the United ^Methodist 
^Mission (formerly the Bible T'liristian ^lission ) have taken 
up work within the borders of the province, although their 
work lies almost altogether amongst the ]\Iiao or ti-ibesmen. 
The PorTLATiox: — The total area of the ju-oviuce is 
given in the Statesman's Year- Book as r)l,r)r)4 S(|uare miles, 
and its population as 7,6(19,181, oi- lis to the squai'c mile. 
According to the Tuucfi (Idzdfccr, the figures are a little 
larger, and the late Rev. S. PdUar-d, of the I'nited ;\Iethodist 
^Mission, in a paper prepared for the AVest China Conference, 
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IIHIS, state's tliat of tlic total |>o]iulatioii of Kwcicliow, wliicli 
he gives as roughly eight millions, about five iiiillious are non- 
Chiuese. ^Vc shall take the opporl unity later on of dealing 
with the non-Chinese element of the i)o])ulation, and in the 
meantime merely remarlv that there would ajtjiear to lie little 
doubt as to the need and the opportunities foi- A\'oik in this 
province, iior would our welcome from the ^lissions already 
at work there appear to lie by any means in doubt. 

The Provixci: of Yuxxax. 

In the year 1908 we also appointed a deputation, lon- 
sisting of the present General Secretary, Dr. Endicott, to 
visit the province of Yunnan, to " investigate the conditions 
of mission work there; and to see whether, i)i view of tli(_' 
large accessions of workers, actual and prospective, to our 
staff of missionaries, the time had come for us to recommend 
to the Home Board an advance into that most needy field." 

The report says, in part : — 

Unoccupied Areas: — "In this province, with a popula- 
tion of about ten millions, we have a total missionary force 
of only twenty men — the majority of whom are married — 
and less than ten single women. This number includes those 
who ai'e on furlough, as well as those who are actually on the 
field. There are only seven cities in the whole province in 
which foreign missionaries reside. Taking a line running 
directly east and west through Yunnanfu, the cajiital of the 
]irovince, then all the mission stations will lie either on tliis 
line 01' north of it. Not a single station will be found south 
of that line. Travelling by way of Suifu, and proceeding to 
llurmah through the province, we pass through five of these 
stations, -^Mz., Chaotong, T(^ingchuan, Yunnan-fu. Tali-fu, and 
IJhamo. The average distance between these stations is 
about fen travelling days. The other two stations are on the 
main road leading from Yunnan-fu to the i)i'(iviuce of Kwei- 
chow, viz., Kntsing and Pingi. Again, taking a line running 
from Tongking through Yunnan-fu, Xingyuan-fu, and Ya- 
chow, then all the territory to the west of this line will 1h> 
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fomid to iii('ln(l(» witliin il only tlic one station of Tali-fii. 
That is, there is at least a ([uai-tei- (jf a million s(|uare miles 
of territory witlioiit a missionary of the (Tos]>el. As a mattei' 
of fact, many thousands of scpiare miles of tin's territory have 
never lieen trodden liy tlie foot of a white man. It is full of 
the hal)itati<)ns of ci'ucdty and superstition. 

No iNXRE.vsE IX iSiwFF i\ ^IGHT: — " ^Medical work is ear- 
I'ied on at only two stations in the ]M'o\ince, viz., at Cliao- 
tonii' and at Tali-fu, and in eacdi instanee the work carried on 
is small, for wa)it of more adecjuate eqnipnient. The two hos- 
pitals are about a mouth's journey ajiart. iMlucational wm-k 
is carried (Ui at only one station, viz., <"haotong, the city 
ueai'est to the Szechwan boundary. One of the most sadden- 
ing aspects of the situation is that the missionary staff is 
almost stationary in regard to nnmltei's. The number of 
workers amongst the (^'hinese has not increased ajiju'eciably 
in the last ten years. Although there have been such 
remarkably encduraging i-esults among the 11 wa .Miao. yet 
there are still but two stations in which woi-k is can-ied on 
amongst the tribesmen. There is very little likelihood of any 
serious increase in the staff of the China Inland ^Fission 
workers in thi^ jirovince. This Mission has about rea<died 
the limits of its ]iower of exiiansion, and is conscdidating 
the Avork it has already taken up. In regard to the ITnited 
IMethodist ^Mission, there is good reasdu to hojie that the 
^lission Avill be reinforced to some extent in th<^ next few 
years, yet the members of this ^fission are very ]n'(uiounced 
in their convictions that at least another strong ^lission is 
urgently needed in the |n'ovince. 

A Challexce to C,\x.\riiAx ^Methodism : — "Again, there 
is no prospect of any other ]\Iissiou now at work in AA'est 
China taking up Avork in Yunnan. Tin' only ^lissiou that 
would even seriously consider the fpiestiou is the American 
Baptist Mission, but this is the ^fission that has the im- 
mense Chien-chang valley, lying immediately north of 
Yunnan, in its charge. This district ought to have many 
times the present staff of workers in (irdei- to be effectively 
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AVf)i-k(M], JMorcoN'ci', tin's Mission liiis woi-l'; in scvci-;il dittVi-- 
eut parts of China, and altlionmli it came into Szccliwan at 
tlie sani(> time as we did, its stri'iij^tli in workers is no 
ijreater than it was ten yeai-s aj^o. ... In the providence 
of God our Mission has lieen established in West China, and 
('(pially [)rovidential does it seem that we have uot likewise 
j;one to otiier parts, hut have concentrated in that part of 
the Empire whicli ol(h'r Missions so naturally ne;i;lected. 
Thus we have given to us one of the supreme opportunities 
of the Christian centuries to affect in a great and vital \\ay 
such a large section of the human family. Here, as perhaps 
nowhere else in the world, is given us a field of immense 
magnitude, and one that apparently will not he worked 
unl(\ss we do it. We believe that no greater opportunity 
will ever be given our Church than is now presented in "West 
China. T'y tlie gi-ace of Cod, it will be impossible to say 
fifty years hence that there are scores of millions of people 
in any section of China, or of the world, still unevangelized. 
Biit this is true to-day in West China, and that it is true is 
sur(dy sufficient cause to move our whole Churcli to make 
an endeavor worthy of Cod. 

Re('()M>[exi) ^V(lltK v.K Opened i.v YrxxAX-Fr: — " ^^'e 
therefore recommend that our I'.oard be urgi^l to take steps 
at an eaidy date to open up work in the province of Yunnan, 
and that we begin woi-k at the capital of the province, ami 
gradually work out from this city as a centre in whatever 
directions nuiy seem to be most urgent and advisable. In 
view of the strategic and growing importance of the capital, 
^\•e recommend that work be taken up here on evangelistic, 
medical and educational lines. 

Exi'ERiEXCEii ^^'oI!KEKS i!E Sext : — "We recommend tliat 
at least fl\'e exiierienced workers from our present staff of 
missionaries in Szechwan be sent to open tlu' work there, in 
ordei- that the work may be begun on a strong basis. The 
language spoken in Sze( hwan is readily understood in Yun- 
nan, so that there would lie no difliculties on that score, 
while it is of tile greatest consei|uenre that men of 
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expi'i-iciH/e l>e tlicrc to i^iiide the wnvk in its (Wi-ly sl;i;ics, so 
that the liest possihic iiiiin-cssidii lie iiiaih- upon the jicople 
from the very bi'^iiniinu, and in order that no j^reat dehiy he 
experienced in gettini;' the work started." 

The MissroxAitv Force Dimixisiiixc : — The report gives 
the total missionary force as twenty men and less than ten 
single women. Accoiding to the Advisory Board of Mis- 
sions" list of West China missionaries foi- lOKJ, thei-e are 
hut twenty-two all told; or, if we in(dnde the British and 
Foreign liible Society's agent at Yunnan-fu, twenty-three, 
not including wives. This would go to show that the mis- 
sionary force has not simply remained stationary, but very 
seriously diminished in numliers, and this latter number 
includes all the missionaries of lioth ^Missions woi-king 
amongst the tribesmen. This a]ipears to constitute a very 
serious state of things, and the outlook f(U- the future of 
mission work in this province would seem to be very black 
indeed. 

Population: — The above report gives the total po])ula- 
tion of the province as ten millions. The Statesman's Year 
Hook gives it as ll,T21.r>7(), the total area, according to the 
same authority, being 107, 9(;!) scjuare miles, thus giving a 
l)opulation of one hundi-ed and eight to the s(|uare mile. 
The late Rev. S. Pollard, in the pa]ter above referred to, 
gives the population as approximately twelve millions, hut 
he claims that seven millions of tlies(> are non-(_'hinese. 

The Miao Tuii'.es. 

The two reports above di^alt with refer to the non-( 'Jiiuese 
population of these two provinces, and we propose now to 
devote some attention to a description of these peoples, who, 
according to one of the above-Tuentioned authorities, con- 
stitute seven millions of the ]io])ulation. 

Seventy Dni'EitEXT Truies: — In a paper read befoi'c the 
1809 West China Missionary Conference, the Rev. S. Clarke, 
of the China Inland Missicni, said that, acrordiug to a Ciii- 
nese authoritv, " there are seventv different tribes of .Miao 
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ill Kwoicliow." ^Ir. CJaike divides llic .Miao into at least 
three ditt'ereiit iiilies, viz., the Ileh (lllackj ^Miao; the Hwa 
(Flowery) iMiao; and the Yachioh (^Ia<;xjie) Miao. He 
also iiieutioiis two other tribes, called the Hung-tsaiig Miao 
and the Ch'iii ^liao. He says: — 

DiFFEKEXT Dialects: — " The dialects spoken by the vari- 
ous tribes are manifestly ditteri^utiations from a common 
stock, but some of the dialects vary so much that a man of 
one tribe is, in some cases, (]uite niiiiitelligible to a man of 
another tidbe. Thus the Heh iJiao and Hwa Miao are as 
much unlike as English and (xerniau. The Ya-chioh Miao 
is something between the Heh M\iw and the Hwa Miao, hav- 
ing some words resembling Heh Miao, some resemliling Hwa 
Miao, and some quite different to either. They have no 
written language. So far as I hav(^ observed, the variations 
in dialect correspond with the distance of the tribes from 
one another. . . . The Heh Miao are found four days 
east of Kuei-yang-fu, and from that point east and south 
to the borders of the province. In this region hundreds of 
thousands of them are to l)e found. On some of the smaller 
rivers which flow thence to Hunan all the boatmen seem to 
be Heh Miao." 

Conditions of Life: — He goes on to describe the condi- 
tions of life among the Miao, dealing mainly with the Heh 
Miao, and says : — 

" The Heh ^liao houses I have seen are built exactly like 
the houses of the agricultural Chinese. They live in ham- 
lets and villages of from sev(U'al to several hundred families, 
and most of the families forming a hamlet or village are of 
the same surname. As among the Chinese, persons of the 
same surname do not marry. They say there are no paupers 
or beggars among them; most of them are comfortably otf, 
and some of them are comparatively rich and well-to-do. 
Though far the greater proporti(m of them live by farming, 
some of them are artisans, and some engage in trade, open- 
ing stalls and going from market to market." 
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Tribal Orioixs:— He tells ns thai " the ilcli Atiao always 
assort that thev canic fiom Kian.usi liv(> or six hundicd years 
ago. The Hwa IMiao claiin to l>e natives of the soil, or to 




" 3.e 



have come from the west. The \'a-chioh claim lo haxc Ix-eii 
in the huid before the ( "liniig-chia and Chinese. They say 
their ancestors originally came from Tiing-ehni (Annam), 
10 
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first to SzecliwiUi, tljcnec' to "^'nmiaii, and from Yunnan to 
Kwcicliow ."' 

< (rroUTTNiTY : — He (-ontiinics: — " Tlieic is beyond all 
(incstion an ojien door and a wide field of opportunity among 
tlie Hell Miao. . . . If tliei-e wei-e men and women to 
take up the work, with l*ang-liai as a starting point, .... 
all the Hell Miao of .south-eastern Kweichow might grad- 
ually he reached and Missions established among them. 
Their language has been reduced to writing, dictionaries and 
primers have been made, a catechism and hymns have been 
translated for them."' In the discussion which took place 
at the close of Mr. Clarke's i»aper it came out that there are 
six tones in the Miao language. 

It will be seen from the above that Mr. Clarke deals with 
the Miao in the province of Kweichow, and particulai-ly with 
the Heh Miao branch of these ]»eople. 

The Flowery Miao: — I take the following from the late 
Eev. S. Pollard's paper prepared for the AVest China Mis- 
sionary Conference, 1908, on the Hwa ^liao, the other great 
branch of the Miao people. He says : — 

" The next tribe I wish to write about is (me of the many 
Bliao tribes living in Kweichow and North Yunnan. The 
part of this people which I have come in contact with live 
in the sub-prefecture of Weining and in the north-east of 
Yunnan. These people are almost the reverse of the Nosu. 
They own no land, and are the lowest race of people I have 
met with in China. As tenants of Nosu or Chinese land- 
lords, they have occupied a very menial position for genera- 
tions. In addition to rent, they are liable to lendei' service 
to their landlords whenever called on to do so. Their life 
has been hard, and their houses are mostly but wretthed 
huts, where an Englishman would not keep a pig. In spite, 
howevei-, of poverty and ojipressioii, the ]ieople are increas- 
ing in niimliers, and emigrating to other parts. They have 
no written language. Formerly tlu\v had . . But 

while there is no written language, there is a rich store of 
tradition, which sonu^ dav will be a welcom(> addition to the 
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world's fdlklorc. The llwa .Miao liavc no idols and no 
t(Mri]dcs. They arc t(Mril)ly afraid of dciiioiis; and wizards 
and witches, with all llicir baneful int1\ience, have existed 
in lai'iic nninhers. Ancestial worshij) also exists in a enide 
fonn. Oxen are sacrificed to the s])irits of the dead, and at 
such times there is i;i-eat feasting, acc(ini]ianiei| liy mncji 
drnnkenness and immorality. 

r.l UiAi, ("ISTOMS: — " The llwa Miao also worshi]( yi'oves 
of ti-ees, which are fre(|nently of oak, and in this woishi]( 
sacrifice dojis to the spirit of the trees. The dead are hnried 
without a ureat <leal of ceremony, hoards lining the liott(jm 
of The j;ra\'e taking the place of cottins. No headstones or 
othei- marks are used to distiniinish the graves, and no 
])eriodical visits are paid to them. It is veiy difficult to 
distinguish a ^liao i^raveyard from an ordinary woodi^l hill. 

IvEsisT Dkhasixc; ("i'stoms: — " l-^)otl)indint; is unknown. 
Offsjtrini; are never destroyed, and only on very rare occa- 
sions are children sold to Nosu or Chinese by ]ioor jiarents. 
The Hwa Miao have also the enviable distinction of having 
resist(Ml the o])inm curse as no other tribe has. Amonj>' 
seveial thousand Miao 1 have met only two or three opium 
smokers. 

ViRTT'Es AND ViCES : — "In a ccMisns of two hundred vil- 
laiics, we found 2,241 families with 5,927 males and ."),t)9.3 
females, so that the males exceeded the females in nuiuber. 
The women take as ]u-ominent a jilace as the men. In the 
laniiuai;e it is always female and male, mother and father, 
bride and bridegroom, the woman beiu^' mentioned fiist. 
Thei-e is full libeity jii\'en to the woman, who takes her full 
share in all occu]iati<uis of farming or home life. The rela- 
tions lietween the sexes ai-e (|uite free an<l nni-esti-ained. 
The two i)rinci]ial vici's are driTikiui; and imniiu-ality — un- 
lioly twins. In most villaiics, a comnninal house of ill-fame 
existed, where many of the women and youni; i^irls s])ent 
much of their time. In nearly all i-ases these buihliiii^s were 
put up by the liirls, and served the pui-jiose of a kind of 
villaii'e club. The result of this immoralitv is that disease 
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of the most contagious kind exists, wliicli is doing untold 
bavni. 

The Effect of Chuistianity : — " Before Clii'istianity 
found out these tribes, many of the old people and the suf- 
ferers dephired these tribal customs, but discovered no way 
of changing them. What they failed to do, Christ with His 
healing touch is doing, and doing rapidly. Two-thirds of 
these village clul)S have been destroyed in the districts where 
mission work has been carried on, and drinking has declined 
very much. 

Friends at Last: — "The story of how the llwa ^liao 
first found the missionaries at Anshuen has been told (dsc- 
where. In 1904 a great movement sprang up among those 
in the neighborhood of Chaotoug. In some way or other 
word was carried from village to village that the Miao had 
friends at last, and rumour even stated that a Miao king 
was coming. This evidently was a perversion of the second 
coming of Christ. With strange notions, wild ideas, eager 
longings, and persistent demands, the Hwa ;Miao swooped 
down on the mission house at Chaotoug, and begged to be 
taught to read Christian l>ooks. We have had as many as 
six hundred at a time sleeping in the mission house at T'liao- 
tong. As there was no JMiao literature, Chinese perforce 
had to be taught, and teaching Christianity through Chinese 
to many of these Miao is like making English the medium for 
teaching tlie wildest of the North American Indians. All 
day and almost all night these learners struggled with their 
Chinese l»ooks. I have known them at it till two in the 
morning, and then at "> a.m. they would start again. No 
eight-hours" day \M)rk. As soon as possil)le this state nf 
affairs was remedied. .Mission premises wiM'e obtained in 
the country, away from Chinese influence; liooks in ^liao 
^\"ere ](repare(l. some of Ihe Cospels translated, and so i^rad- 
ually to (he ]ieo])le (he truths of Christianity are being 
unfolded. The missionary s])irit is strong among the people. 
A^'orkers ]ia\'e gone ont (o o])en u]) fresh districts, and great 
success has attended their efforts. 
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XOsr A'lLI.A(iE WHf:KE OUR FIRST \ATl\K MISSIOXARY IS STATIOXKn. 

The Change: — "The chaiiiic whicli ("hristianity lias 
wi'on.iilit lias givpii joy to all. Scores. ]K'i-lia]is, Imndi-ods, of 
•witches ami wizards have coim^ out to (■(mfess ilieir sins, and 
to ask God to cast out their familiar dcMiions. Iinnioral 
(duhs have been destroyed by the girls who built them. 
Chinese complain that they cannot now sell their alcohol 
to the Miao, Avho at one time were their best customers. 
^leii, who formerly have been so drunk that the dogs licked 
their faces as they lay on the ground, now ])reacli Jesus. 
Homes are being cleaned up. Children are being washed. 
Schoolboys are learning to swim. Clothes on Saturdays are 
beaten and stamped in the streams that their owners may 
cojne clean on Sundays." 

I take the following from the re))ort of tlie deputation to 
Yunnan, giving a very interesting descri]i(i()n of a \isit ]iaid 
to the ITwa ^liao : — 

A Visit to T\'rTiN(: : — "Leaving Yuiinan-fu and travel- 
ling by the same road which we took later in relurnini;' to 
Szechwan, we reached A\'utiiigclinw on the afteiiinon of <lie 
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third (lii.v. I tiavcllcil in ((unpany with Mr. and Mrs. Allt'ii, 
wlio wci-c also ^iiini; liy Shajinshan to a distant station. 
The hahincc of the jonincy to the toi> of the nionntain «as 
uia(h» in a lieavy do\\'n])oui- of rain. Tlic nionntain was 
sliroudcd in mist, and our cxpcrif^ncc in cliiiihinji nji tlic 
now slippery paths was weird in the extreme. 

TuAVELLiXG TO A TnAXKSoivixc; jMeetixc;: — "From fai- 
and near the tribesmen were jjathering foi- the annual 
thanlisgiving services, earryinjj' on their l)aeks their otfer- 
in<;s of money or f;rain for tlie sanctuary of Ood, as well as 
the food they re([uired for themselves while they i-emained 
on the mountain. Some of them had been travellinfi for 
days in order to l)e present. They ate their meals by the 
roadside, and lay down at night on the bare hills wherever 
darkness overtook them. It was dark when we got to the 
top of the mountain, but we were accorded a warm welcome 
by Mr. Nicholls and Mr. and ^Irs. Porteous, who are in 
charge of the work here. This station was opened only two 
years ago by ]Mr. Nicholls. Up to that time the ^liao in 
that region hail l)een in complete heathen darkness. Having 
heard of the wonderful work of God among their people in 
the east of the province at Chaotong, they sent word asking 
that missionaries be sent to tell them also the glad tidings. 

The Services : — " The services were carried on in a large 
barndike structure, which had been erected by the labcmrs or 
gifts of the Miao themselves. The services began on the 
night that we arrived, with a special service of prayer and 
praise, in wliicdi men, women, and children took ]>art \\ith 
great heartiness and reverence. The next day, being the 
Sal)batli, was a great day. Although rain continued to fall 
throughout the day, the big building was almost tilled from 
morning to night. The first service began at seven o\lock 
and lasted nearly two hours. After breakfast — which for 
the Jliao was merely a small bowl of raw oatmeal nnxed 
with cold water — we had a service of nearly three hours, 
and the interest did not flag. A\'c had ninth singing, some 
exhaustive catechising of the whole congregation, prayci's 
from many of the people, and several addresses. 
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The Bixoinc;. — " Tlie siii<iiiii; of (hcsc people is some- 
tliiiii; never to lie foriiotteii. It seemed as thoiiiih there was 
a conscious res[ionse to the chalU'n^e of the Psalmist. ' l>et 
everythini;- that hath liicath pi-aise the I>or(l.' Tlie voices 
of the whole congrepition rant^- out in sweet unison, and in 
volume ' as the sound of many waters.' After a short inter- 
val for lunch, another service of a similar kind was hehl ; 
and after supper, still aiu)tlier (uie, which lasted until nine 
o'clock. I have seen nothing, nor heard of auythinjj,-, like 
this in China, save that among the same tribesmen at Chao- 
tong. A great and wholly unexpected work is in progress 
here. 

l>i'T A l>E(;iXNiNG: — "Moreover, it is Imt a beginning. 
Individuals wore present at these services from other and 
more imiiortant tribes; and in some instances, in\itations 
have been sent to the missionaries, from some of the tribes 
not yet touched, to come and open up work among them also. 
They have offered to erect buildings at once in which the 
work may be carried on. The Hwa Miao are very ])00i- and 
much despised by the Chinese. They are considered the 
lowest in the social scale of all the tribesmen of West China. 
They were not so much addicted to opium, but they loved 
alcohol, and sexual immorality was open, uncondemned and 
even encouraged. All is now changed, however, on the part 
of the Christians, and but a small percentage of the people 
are hostile to the new life introduced. 

Oru Press Puixts a New Laxguaoe: — "They were for- 
merly without any written language, but Mr. Pollard has 
invented a system of writing based on the Cree syllabic. 
The people are lapidly and generally learning to read, and 
already the gospcds of Mark and John are printed in their 
tongue. The hymn books used in this remote spot were 
printed in our Picss and for-warded to them." 

The Chi'xckia Titir.Es. 

Before finally leaving the field of o|)i>ortnnity as rejire- 
sented by the Miao peoples in these two ]iroviiices of Kwei- 
chow and YuuTian, I would draw attention to the tribe or 
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" miiiu'i-ous (■oiiiminiidcs " (if Cliungkia. Tlie Miao and the 
Oluiiigkia are (jnitc diffei-cut races. S])eakiiig (jf the latter, 
the liev. S. Clarke says: — 

I>(i('Ai.rrii':s ; — " Lai-.nc coinnniiiil ies ol' Tlieiii ai-e lo lie found 
in N'liiiiian, Jv\vani;si, and Kweiclidw. I'l-uliatily some of 
llieni ^^■ill lie found in Kwan.ntung. Mucli valuable infoi'nia- 
tion about these people, as they are found in Yunnan or 
Kwaniisi, is contained in a rejiort liy .Mi-. F. S. A. Itourne, 
of a journey in soul li-west China, jiublished as a blue book 
in ISSS. The Chinese genei-ally call them ' T"u ren ' ; aliout 
Kuei-yani; and T"u-shan they also call them ' Chun.udcia.' 
The Chinese in calling;' them ' T"u ren," evidently i-e.uai'd 
them as the original inhabitants of the land, but why they 
call tlieni Chung-kia is imt (dear. ... In K\veicljo\\' 
province the Chungdcia are found in the south, ami south- 
west, and a fe\\' of them in the south-east. I imagine that 
in the country districts around Knei-yang there are more 
Chung-kia than Chinese. Speaking of the whole province, 
there are probably as many Chung-kia in it as there are 
Miao of every sort. They ai-e to be found almost everywhere 
in southern and south-western Kweichow. 

CoI\IMU^'ITY Life: — "They live in hamlets and villages 
by themselves, away from the high roads. There are dis- 
tricts which seem almost Avholly occupied by them ; scores of 
large and small villages being inhabited by Chung-kia. In 
a village the jieople are nearly all of the sauK^ surname. 
Although most of them live in the country, some of them are 
to be found in the cities, when they engage in trade, and are 
not to be distinguished from the Chinese. 

Women anii Pr(iguess: — "The women have a peculiar 
skirt of their own, but for the most part dress much like 
Chinese women. As among the ^[iao, ("hung-kia women do 
not bind their feet. 1 have heard it said that most of the 
peojde in T'u-shan-cheo city are Chung-kia, and this is ]irob- 
ably true. They pass as Chinese, but, if (piesi ioned, are not 
ashamed to admit that they are ('hung-kia, or ' Suci-chia,' 
as they are also called about T'u-shan. Thev get along verv 
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■well with TJif Cjiiiicsc, wim dci luit dcsitisc tliciii as rliev do 
The Miad. Tliey seem (|iiit(' ('(pial to tin- ai^riciiltural Cliinese 
in intelliiience and worldly coitiforr, as do also the Heh 
Miao, but all the other .Miao tiilies [ liavc si^imi arc (|nite 
inferior. Thei-e is vei-y ;^(io(l reason to iKdieve that the 
(.'hnnii-kia are, oi- wi'Vc oiii^inally, thi- sainc as tlie Shans of 
Bnrniah. 

Ki:r,i(;i()rs Krnos — "The < 'Imin^-kia lia\c no writlen Ian 
finage, and, so far-, I have nor hccii aide to disi-()\('r anionic' 
them any Ic^^ends handed down IVoiii llicir ancestors. In 
i-eligions matters tliey seem to do as the ('hincsc iln. Tlie\- 
practise, liowever, one r(diL;ions rite whiili ihc\- have mit 
learned from the rhim-se, or at h^ast not fidin ihc ("liiiu'se 
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iimoiiii' wlioiii tlicy arc mow liviuj;. Shortly aCtci- the dcatli 
of a parent it is their cnstoiu to invite all their relations 
and fiiencLs to a feast, and on that oeeasion witli all dne 
solemnity to sacrifice a linll. I have asked them repeatiMlJy 
why tiu'y do this, but all tliey can say is that it is theii' cus- 
tom to do so, and that if they should not do it the deceased 
\\uuld l>e unhappy." 

Thi-: Nosr oit Loi^os. 

It will he rememhered hy some amon<^st lis, perhaps, that 
our ^Mission also authorized a visit to the Nosu (Lolf)) coun- 
try. This also took place in the year 1908. I (piote nearly 
verliatini from this report; and my own oliservation and 
information as a result of a very iiiterestin*; journey in the 
year 1900 to the city of Yueh-hsi-tiii!;', four stages north C)f 
Ning-yuen-fu ( mentioned in the re])ortl, contirm the cor- 
rectness of the report: — 

" On account of the impossibility of making direct jour- 
neys from one section to another, we were unable to visit 
more than a limited part of the country; but, even thus, we 
were fortunate in being able to secure not a little infor- 
mation. 

The Nosr are Only Four Days from Kiatixg: — "The 
nearest point of the Kosu border is four days from Kiating. 
The first day and a half is over a splendid plain, after which 
the road, a good one for the most part, winds in and out 
among villages and up and down hills and mountains, with 
the lofty ' Tiolden Summit ' of ^^'est China's sacred ^[ount 
Omei often in sight. The highest point reached was an 
elevation of about six thousand feet. . Our destina- 

tion was 0-pien-ting, a small garrison city on the northern 
border of the Nosu country. It has a population of not 
more than two thousand, many of whom are soldiers, and 
their families. It is not more than one mile in circumfer- 
ence, and has I)ut one main street. Yet it is a walled citv, 
and important as a military centre. Here are resident a 
high military ofticial and a civil ofKcial. The Nosu come 
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hei-e ri*<iular]y to uuii-kct, as tlicv have im markets of tlu-ii- 
own. 

Size axu Sitiatiox : — " Tlic iioiilicni limit of ll:c coiiii- 
trv is soiitli of tlic Toiiii livcr, and somcwiial south-west of 
Kiatiiiii. Its j^reatest leiiiitli is alioiil two Innidi-ed miles, 
and runs from north to soutli. Its fircatest width cannot he 
more than one liuiidred miles. The count ry is said to he 
nniforndy nionntainoiis. 

H-ViiMY Mor.\T.uNi:i:i;s: — "The [(cople are commonly 
called 'Independent Lolos.' The Chinese fear and despise 
them. They have heen liradnally driven ' from pillar to 
post ' until they are no\\- cuntined to a coniiiaratively small 
area of conntry, and their nund)ers j;reatly dejileted. W't 
these hardy, independent-spirited mountaineers cause the 
Chinese no little anxiety and the constant exercise of \iiiil- 
ance. This is evidenced in several ways. Immediately after 
crossing the Ton^' on the morninii of the last day's journey, 
one realizes he is ap])roachin.ii the country of the aliorijiines. 
In every direction are seen ' tiao fanii'.' These are biii, two- 
story structures, the lowei- half of which is huilt f)f stone 
for ten or nnn-e feet aliove the i;round, while on the top of 
this stone wall is a second story, huilt of woven bamboo, and 
plastered, thronph which are made several look-out ajier- 
tnres about a foot and a half s([uare. These are really crude 
castles, the purjiose of whit-h is defence aijaiust the raids of 
the Nosu. 

The B()RI)ERI..\X[>: — "Then, auain, scattered here ami 
there alon^;' the borders, are located j^uard-honses, in whicli 
are stationed from a dozen to several hundred soldiers. 
There are also several fiarrison cities located at strate<iic 
points around the border of the country. These all contain 
military officials and lariiv continiicnts of soldiers. Fnder 
each city are a number of Nosu tribes. Ivich tribe has to 
supply a hostage or two, so that in each city there are a 
dozen or more hostages kept constantly under surveillance. 
The names of the more important of these cities are O-pien- 
tin<;', Ma-pien-tin<i', Lui-]»n, Xiuii-yuen-fu, and Yueh-hsi. 
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Twice yearly pi-eseiits of iiKHiey and cldth are f;iveii to each 
tribe by the Chinese oflicials in the border cities, the ol),ject 
being to placate the people and to control them with greater 
case. 

"Black I'onks " and " Wiiitk T.dXKS " : — "Let ns now 

come to the ])eo]ile t lieniseh'es. Cnlike the 1 rade-loving 
(_'hinese, they do not collect in inarket-towns, nor live in 
cities; bnt their honses are thinly scattered over the slopes 
of the nionntains. For tliis reason we are inclined to agree 
with the conjectnre of one otticial that th(^ entire ])Opnlation 
w'onld be i)robably less than 1(10,0(11). Thes(^ Nosii consist 
of two classes: the Black Bones and the AVhite Bones. The 
former are the aborigines of the soil; while the latter are 
but half-breeds, the offspring of mixed marriages with kid- 
naiijicil Chinese. The terms ' bhick " and ' white ' are nsed 
becanse the meml)ers of the original stock are of a somewhat 
darker hue than the others, who are of mixed blood. The 
White Bones are slaves, or serfs, ludonging to the Blai-k 
Bones, and bought and sold at their pleasure. If one could 
judge from one tribe, with the chief of which we became 
fairly well acquainted, the slave class, or wa-tz(^ (children) 
as they are called, greatly outnnmbei' their masters. 

Physiqt'e : — "In physique these people are both taller 
and stouter than the average Chinese, and possess a coun- 
tenance more frank and open. ]\Iany of their women are 
<|ueenly of c;irriage. The men are very fond of fighting, so 
that inter-tribal warfare is common and greatly reduces the 
male poi^ulation. 

r)ccT;PATioNS : — "As f(n' their nnxle of living, it is truly 
barbaric. Their rude houses are low and S(|uatty. "\\'ithin, 
no furniture is to be found. They sit ni)on the ccdd, bare 
ground, tliough they use a rough, bamboo matting to slee]» 
njion. The little children are often carried about stark 
naked on the l>acks of their ]ianuits, even when the weather 
is (|uite cool. The ]ie(q)le are fond of making an intoxicating 
beverage out of corn, an<l drink it about as freelv as we would 
wafer. Their occnjiatious sonicwhal resemble those of the 
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nomad. As the hills afford plenty of i;i-ass, cattle and i^oats 
are easily reared. Their methods of agricultnre are ex- 
tremely erude, and do not go beyond raisinji' meagre crops 
of corn and lincdcwheat. They snnictinics have a house lii.i;h 
np amonii' the mountains foi- summer use, and another foi- 
the winter at a warmer level. 

GovEUX.MKXT : — "There would appear to he no more .no\- 
ernment than is exercised liy the heads of the ditferent triljes 
over their respective followers. The White Bones, of course, 
are in absolute S(>rvitnde to the r.lack Bones, who hold the 
power of life and death over them. 

Disease axp WrrcHCUAFT: — "They have a written lan- 
guage, but it is almost entirely niono])olized by the sorcerers 
in their books of incantations. There are no schools, nor 
any system of education. To cure disease they do not us(^ 
medicine, but resort to witchcraft. Pulling some stalks of 
a certain wild grass, they twist them into various shapes, 
and with these (treated as fetishes) they tap the sick iier- 
son's body, while the sorcei'er chants his ritual. According 
to the gravity of the disease, a pig, a goat, or cow is led in 
a circle aronnd the sufferer, and its snout is finally bi-ought 
close to his face, whereupon, by an expulsion of breath,, he 
is supposed to transfer the disease to the animal. The latter 
is then killed and eaten. 

^lARRtAOE AXit lUTaAF. TrsToMs: — "Their nmrriage cus- 
toms are strange. "Wives are purchased. I^hould a man die 
without issue, his brother or father may act the ]iart of hus- 
band with the hope of getting offsjtring. Not until the birth 
of a child does the wife come to live permanently at hei' hus- 
liand's home. Their burial customs are simjile. Tlie coi-pse 
is put on a pile of wood and cremate<l. The ashes are then 
gathered u]) and ])ut in some kind of a vessel and buri(^d 
under a heap of stones, not far from the home. After a 
year oi' two the stones become scattei-ed and the gr(niud is 
cultivated as of yore. 

" Xo one will <lispute tlle need of this Jieople. As \i't 
but little has been done f(U' tlaun 1)\' aiiv missiunarv societv." 
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Ai'.diticixios OF ^VES')' China: — Tims tlic i-cjiort of our 
dciiiitiitidii. The late Kcv. S. I'olliinl, .if tlic United Metli- 
ndist Mission, also nivcs a \'('i-v interesting; aeconnt of tin's 
|)eo]il(' in (he ]ia]»'i- enljtled, "Ahoi-i^ines of West China,"' 
already i-efen-ed lo aliove. Aftei- statin.^ tliat the noii- 
Cjiiiiese jioinilation of Szeehwan ])i-o](ei- exceeds five millions, 
he says : — 

TiiK Ndsr IX Till-; Thkkk I'rovix.'KS : — " Kxclndin.n the 
Mahometans, the rest of these jieojde seem readily to fall 
into fonr j^ronjjs, Tibetans, Shan, Nosn, and ^liao. J'ossildy 
fnrther i-esearch may reduce these fonr ^uronps to three, Ity 
]irovin^ that Tibetans and Xosn are two lirauches of one 
^reat tribe. I have also a strong snsjiicion that Shan and 
Xosn are (dosely lelated. In that case, the race question 
would be .ureatly simplified. . . . 

Inti:rrelati()n of ]>ran(hks: — "The Xosn juevail 
cliietiy in the eastern half of Yunnan, the north of Kweichow, 
and in a jireat district of Szechwan, from the Yan.ctse iii 
the north to the Ta-tn river in the south. There are several 
millions of these ])eo])le. Those in Kweichow and Yunnan 
are all subject to the Chinese (lovernment, and ai-e treated 
in nearly all res])ects as if they were Chinese. ^lost of those 
in Szechwan retain their independence, jiayinj; yearly a 
nominal tribute to the Pekinii' Government. Those iu the 
south of this independent Xosuland- were largely fuiiitives 
fi-om Yunnan when the noi-th-east of that ])rovince was 
brouiiht undei- the sway of theManchn Dynasty, rreferrinu: 
honour and inde]iendence to submission, these Yunnan Xosn, 
defeated in battle, fled to Sz(»(diwan in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and found an asylum amonii their kiudi-ed. These 
fu.nitives have evei- since ke]it u]i their connection with Yun- 
nan, and the Xosu of the two jiroNinces fre(|uently inter- 
marry." 

XoSTi Ltteratvrk: — Tn i-ej^aril to their literature. Mv. 
Pollard says in effect : — 

" The matter of greatest inieresf about the Xosu is that 
they ](ossess a written lan^iia.yc and literature. Here is 
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a fasciiiatiiii; field, aliiKist iinkiiowii fo W'cstciiicis. Their 
books are alimtsl wholly in (he liaiids of the ]H-ii>stly or 
wizard class, and it lias been no easy matter to make a eol- 
leetion of Nosn hooks. .Many ai-e nie(lic;il liooks, nol con- 
taininj; prescriptions for drui;s, however, lint rather, stroni;' 
curses and vivid incantations, before the recital of which th(> 
demons Hee. (Ulier volumes c(Uitain a story of the Mood, 
with references to the origin of the Nosn. The Nosu chai- 
acters read from top to bottom of the paixc, beiiinniui; at the 
left. The books are written, and are handed down from 
father to sou in the wizard families. I'relimiuary transla- 
tions of two or three of the (ios]Kds into Nosu have been 
made."" 

The Fkud.vl Systk.m : — "The feudal system is in full 
swinii among the Nosu. The head chiefs ai-e the great hmd- 
hu-ds, and around them are gathered their retainers, wlio 
farm the land and render service, military or otherwise, to 
Their overlords. The headmen of the retainers are often 
otlier Black Bloods, who are jdacated and kept fiieudly l)y 
large grants of land at a nominal rent. In Independent 
Nosulaud each house of i-etainers has weapons, all ]>rimed, 
hung on the walls, and also skin bags of oatmeal, with c()])per 
or wooden basins in them, ^^'heu from the castle or great 
house the horn sounds, every retainer rushes for liis weapons 
and ])rovisions, and in an incre(lilily short time a large f(U'ce 
of fully-e(piii)ped fighting men is mobilized. 

The White Beoods: — "The ^Vhite Bloods, T"u-su, aie 
tli(^ slaves of the iilack Bloods, and over these the chief has 
absolute power of life and death, arranging marriages as 
he pleases, and carryiug out his will in every diic^ction. . . . 

Polygamy and Posterity: — " I'olygamy exists largely 
among these chiefs, and oftcui gross immorality, \\-hich is 
rai>idly destroying them. In a count of ten chiefs with 
many wives, not ten sons were found. When a chief dies 
without male issue, his laud is held to be intestate, aiul is 
appropriated by the iiearest male ridative. In this way 
huLic estates are being built u]>. This custom leads to 
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family fights, in w liicli iimcli life is lost. Snnic of these chiefs 
have estates of hiuidreds of square miles. . . . 

Opium: — "Among the.se Nosu who have submitted to 
Chinese power and civilization, opium has made vast strides. 
It is not yet such a cui-se among the lii-a\'e, iiidei)endent 
mountaineers of Szechwan. 

Eeligkix: — " Excei»t in cases wiiei-e tiie Nosu have 
adopted Chinese customs, there are no temjdes, or idols, and 
no attempt to picture gods. The fear of demons is universal, 
and also ancestral ^-orshi]). 

Crematiox: — "The Independent Nosu cremate their 
dead, and one almost immediately notices the absence of the 
huge graveyards which in China make the cities of the dead 
rival in extent those of the living. Those who have sub- 
mitted to Chinese rule are compelled to forego cremation, 
to the satisfaction of Chinese prejudice. ... It is a very 
marked fact that, where the Nosu have accepted ('hinese 
civilization, they have descended in the scale, and are not 
equal to their kinsmen who keej) uj) the old free life and 
customs in independent Nosuland." 

Missionary Opportunity: — Further, speaking of the 
work carried on by the China Inland Mission and the United 
Methodist Mission, among these people, he says: — 

" In the north of Kweichow the China Inland Mission has 
been doing some work among the Nosu in connection with 
their Miao work. In the snb-|)refecture of ^^'ei-ning ( Kwei- 
chow), and in the prefectures of Chaotong and ^^'ongchnan 
(Yunnan), the United Methodist ^Mission has been for years 
attem]ding to reach tlu^se ])eiq>le. A few have been baptized; 
many have destroyed their idols, which they had taken to in 
imitation of the Chinese. A few have been to the training 
school at Chaotcing, and many othei's reckon lliemselves as 
Christian adherents. I']\-en a few of the inde]iendi>uts of 
Rzechwan have iieen across to the mission house on several 
occasions, and strongly desire that mission work b(> opened 
in theii- niidsj. If CJiinese o]qii>sil inn can be oNcrcnnu', there 
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is a great INJissioii field now awailiiig some SucicI y in Sze- 
cinvan N(tsnlaii(l. Tlie jieojile gave iiic a waiiii, i-dnilconH 
vecejitioii \\]ien I s])en( some lime amongst ilicm and a 
similar greeting awaits any nn'ssionaries wlio will go in I lie 
riglit sjiirit (o tliese (riliesmen. Missionaries who like an 
easy life and ]'>nropean food jiad, however, hettei- keep away 
from Nosnland." 

Thk TkiI'MPIi of the (iosi'KL: — Of the fruits alrea<ly 
gathered as the i'(\snlt of missionary effort among these 
tribesmen, he says; — 

" The (iOs]iel is being carried \o other tribes, and through 
tlu' Miao, (Miinese and Nosu ar(> learning of Jesus, f^rom tin; 
hearts of 30,000 Miao praises ai-e daily asccMiding to the 
King of kings. Men and wonn-n dig their fi(dds and i-ea]) 
Their corn wliile they sing tlieir favorite liymn, ' Tliere is a 
fountain filled with blood.' I think Jesus loves these 
people, and many of them love Him. F<n' years some of us 
prayed, ' Lord, send a great revival, and when it comes let 
it come in such a way that no ]n-aise can be given to any 
man.' (iod has answered that ]»ray<'r. In His own way, in 
His own time, for His own glory. He has gathered a great 
crowd of poor, lowly, ignorant, bnt Avond(M-fu]]y loving serfs 
into His Kingdom. He works His own way. Kefore Him we 
bend the knee in silent worship and adoration. He doeth all 
things well." 

Ax U.xsrE.VKAiiLi: Privilegi: : — A close study of sudi 
reports as the above has convinced the writer that the o])]>or- 
tnnities for work amongst the tribesmen of this west country 
are indeed many and ])recious. Th(^ restilts fill one with a 
feeling ajiproaching to envy, sim-(> it is not, as a rule, the lot 
of the riiina missionary to see his woi-k crowned with such a 
glorious fruitage as that whi<-]i seems to have been harvested 
by workers amongst the ;\Iiao and Nosn. Shall it be the 
unspeakable privilege of our Mission to take a share in this 
work, and " come home rejoicing bringing (uir sheaves with 
ns "? Snch, at least, is the present writer's ])rayer and hope. 
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The " EnuiTKiox Tiuiuos." 

Our Mission anlliorizcd one more visit to the " niiofctipieil 
fields,'" oi- ratlicr, tiie simrscly ()ccn])i<'*l ones. This visit also 
tixtk place ill the vear lOOS. It was iiiaih' witli tlie purpose 
of seciiriiiji' iiifoniiatioii \\'itli rei^ard to the eoniitrv of the 
Eiiihteen Tribes, to tlie west and north-west of tlie city of 
(Mienji'tu. The report of the deputati(ni, of wlioni tlie writer 
was one, is, in the main, as follows: — 

Nati'ue of the Couxtuy: — "As to the nature of the 
country, it is more or less mountainous, and in some parts 
exceedingly so. The road, as a rule, however, skirts the river 
pretty closely, and there would seem to be rivers, or rather, 
torrents in most of the main valleys. r)ccasionally the road 
crosses a hijih pass, one of \\hich we named ' f'orkscrew 
^[ountain,' on account of the ascent l>eing so tortuous. The 
road we followed is called the ' biii road,' and, although not 
very much deserving of that name, yet, as far as we went, it 
was quite passable for chairs; although we were given to 
understand that for the country .beyond where we were, 
horses are more suitable. These roads are found in pretty 
good rejiair all the way, and only once had we to make a 
detour on account of a wooden trestle bridge having been 
carried away by the torrent. 

Its Extext: — "As to the extent of the country: it 
i-e(|uires about forty <lays to make the round trip, that is To 
say, it is twenty stages from Chengtu to the farthest ])oint, 
Ilsutiiig, on this road, kee|)ing to the highroad througliout. 
Hut this might without ditticulty be sliorteiied to eightee!i 
days. In other words, at the average of about twenty-tive 
miles a day, it is roughly abmit one thousand miles in cir- 
eumferenee, or five huiidreil miles to the most extreme ]ioint. 

(!()\'EK\MEXT: — "The |»eo])le are genei-ally regarded as 
consisting (»f eighteen tribes, each under a T'u-si or Chief. 
These ('hiefs, as far as your deputation could learn, would 
seem to have at one time been directly res])onsibl(> to Lhassa ; 
and, although they ai-e still more or less independent, yet 
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there seems ti> l)e no (l(nil>t that (Jhiiia is lirailually li^hleiiiuii 
her hohl npoii them. 

Ml[,lTAi;V Si:tTI.i;.MI:XTS : — '' IJesides lliese eii^liteeli trihes, 
there are a iimiilx-i' of wliat are l^iinwii as ■tiieii piiii;," nr 
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niilitai-y scltli'iiiciils, in wliirli many of Tlic jK^djtlc nvc half- 
castes, and niosl speak Chinese. We know of at least seven 
sel tlenients, tln^ ]ioi)nlatioii of which aj;jii-e,iiates somewhere 
aliont ;>.1(),00(I. Thes(? ' tuen,' or inilitaiy Jtosts, ai-e each 
nnder the jnrisdiction of a Sheo-pi oi' captain, who is directly 
responsible to the nearest (Chinese district magistrate. 

Other Inhabitants: — "There are also what are called 
the Chiang iling, held hy some to l)e th<; oiiginal iidiabitants 
of the conntry, lint our information is not (jnite clear on that 
point. Dr. H. A. Giles calls these an ancient tribe in Tangnt, 
shepherd nomads of the Onigonr race, living from early times 
west of Szechwan and Kansn. They seem to be all on the 
(\ist side of the Sungpan rivei', and ai'e nnder direct Chinese 
rule. 

P(^PT'LATi(»N : — "As the result of our many imjuiries in 
this direction, we concluded that there are, roughly, about 
one and a half million of these various tribes people in the 
region of which we have spoken. 

Settf.kments: — "We do not find these people on the 
main roads (indeed, they seem rather to avoid them), so 
nnich as up the side valleys, and on the higher crests and 
shoulders of the hills. They live in villages, which look like 
<nir square Ijlocks of houses in the home land. Besides these 
villages, or ' giaidzes,' as they are called by the Chinese, 
thei-e are numbers of hamlets or farm houses, dotting most of 
the hill and mountain sides. 

OrriiPATiONS: — "Unlike their kinsmen of the prairie, or 
' grass country,' these people are mostly farmers, and great 
tracts of the country through which we passed were richly 
cultivated. ^laize, or Indian corn, formed seemingly the 
stajile cT'oji, although vai-ions kinds of beans are also grown, 
liesides the fai'mers, numbers of the ]")eople are engaged in 
trade, and many nnile trains are met carrying cow and yak 
hides, to be exchanged f(M' tea, etc., at such centres as 
Tsakulao and ^Vei<■llow, where the Chinese merchants have 
their agents. The love of these ]»eo]ile for hunting is iiululged 
by many of them when the cro]is do not demand their 
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attention, in tills way, (leer, liear, and ii,i;ailn, oi- in-ecipice 
donkey, fall a prey to the .skilleil maiksiiiaii. 

Their T^AXorAciE: — "As to the laniiuaiie, one round Ihal 




a eonsideralile nuinlier of tlieui roiild speak ("liiiicsc, and, im 
doubt, many could be reached by anyone sjieakini; llial 
lan,tiua,ue only. As to the native hin.iiuauc nr lan^na,^es. wi- 
learned that the i^reater ]iai-t of these tribes speak tlie same 
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]iuii;iiai;(' iis tlic \\'a-sz(', wiiicli is, your (liqiiitatioi) stroii^i.y 
incline' to believe, from saiii]>les we liad jiiveii in our liearinj;', 
very niiicli akin to, if not actually a dialect of, Tili(^taii. ^V«! 
found that many of these ](e(i])le understood and sjtoke 
Lhassa Tilietan, iiku-c jiarticularly ]ieil)a]is those who hail 
travelled a hit. Some two or three of the moi-e lemote trilies, 
we were informed, speak a lani;ua,iic or dialect which is said 




MR. MAO. THE FIRST MI.SSIONARY SENT OUT AND SUPrORTED BY THE 
CHINESE OF OUR WEST CHINA MISSION. 

Mr. Mao's work i,s among the tribes north-west of Chenfrtn. 

to be (|nite different to that of the others, and unintelligible 
to the latter. 

Kelicio.x : — " The religion of these peojde is mainly that 
form of r.nddhisiu known as Lamaism, of which there are at 
least three seels: the I'^slaldislied, or ' Yellows," the N(Uicon- 
formists, or ' IJeds,' and another called the ' Itlack Lamas,' 
who agree a]i]iarently willi neilher of the former. Each 
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family is expected to set apart one son, by piefei-enee tlie 
eldest, as a priest, who, in due eonrse, fj;(ies 1o Idiassa to oik^ 
or otlier of the great temples there, for one or three or min-e 
years' training in the rules and ceremonies of liis order. 

" Besides Lamaism, there is another foi-m of worshi]» 
which is presnmaldy of phallic origin. In tlicse temples 
certainly considerable prominence is given to representafinns 
of the male and female generative powers; and, as Avas the 
case in ancient (Treece and Rome, liowever natnral may lia\(^ 
been the analogies Avhicli led to the nse of these symbols, and 
however ideal the conceptions intended to be conveyed l)y 
them, there is at least room for the belief that these may lie 
associated Avith degrading and licentious rites. 

Chief Centres: — "The main centres thi-onghdut this 
district of the tribes conntry are: Wenchnandisien, ^'\'ei- 
chow, Lifan-ting, Tsaknlao, Drukngi, Dampa, Hsnching, 
Tsunghua, Eomi-drankn, and ^I(»ngkong." 

RECOiiJiENDATiONS : — The deputation recommended the 
starting of work in either ^Yenchnan or AVeichow (prefer- 
ably the former), as neither of these towns is more than 
four days' journey from (.'liengtn, that is to say, no farther 
off than Kiating or Jnnghsien ; and with their villages they 
embrace a population of some 100,000 people. Lifan-ting or 
Tsaknlao were also mentioned as suitable centres for work. 
The Committee adds : — 

Workers Requireo: — "As to the sort of workers 
required, we felt that, since there are no schools of any kind 
whatever outside the lamaseries, and since the (mly teacher-s 
and doctors are the lamas, and because their influence is 
very great on that account, although their knowledge rela- 
tive to these matters is not as a rule of very gi-eat value, 
therefore, besides evangelistic work, sclnicd and medical Avork 
should be given considerable pronnnence: and a jireacher, a 
doctor, and a teacher should be placed in each station 
opened.'' 

Since the above was written our Chim'S(» Chui'ch has 
decided to open up work anmng the eigliteeu trilies and has 
sent its first missionary, Mr. ^Mao, as its pioneer. 
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CONCLUSIOX. 

As will hv ainiiidaiitly evident tu all, the writer has, for 
by far the greater part, allowed the various travellers iu 
those sparsely oeeiipied fields, situated to the south and west 
of our present territory, to speak for themselves. In other 
words, we have lieen holding " an experience meeting " auent 
the need of these various peoples that the saving graee of tlii_' 
(lospel of our Lord Jesus Christ should be ministered unto 
them. 

The Appeal: — It seems to the writer that the appeal of 
these several fields, as voiced by these various " witnesses,'' 
is very strong; that, indeed, no missionary of the Cross can 
read the above without being deeply moved and " strangely 
stirred." The need is undoubted; the call is clamant; the 
response to what little has already been attempted would 
appear to be very great, yea, in some respects marvellous; 
and the reward we know is " abundant "' and sure. 

I trust that our Mission will " step forth and stand under 
this l)urden," as was said of a Chinese IJarnabas I know here, 
for this truly is the " white man's burden." In these days (tf 
griev()us and tremeiulous \\'arfare, let us adopt the policy of 
" peaceful penetration " into the country and hearts of tliesf 
people, gradually \\inning them to the love and st'rvici' of 
our blaster, Jesus Christ. May we be moved with compassion 
for this great multitude, and see them, as indeed they are, 
sheep having no shepherd. Then surely \\'e shall hasten to 
liring these "other shee]i " — of whom the Good Shepherd 
himself said, " them also I ))ni.'<f liring" — into the fold, that 
the great consummation may l)e the sooner reached, and 
" there shall lie one fold ond one Shepherd." 
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STATION SURVEYS 

PENGHSIEN. 

G. E. IlARTWELL, B.A., CD. 

Penghsien is the most iiovtberly station of the Canadian 
Methodist ]\Iission, situated aliout tliirty miles, or one 
day's journey, novth of (i'hengtu. It possesses many splendid 
features for missionary "^-orli : First, tlie eountry is well 
watered and therefore productive. Second, its i»roximity to 
the western mountains liives the city a healthful atmosphere. 
Third, it is within a day's journey of the capital of the 
province, ofterin.g good market facilities, and also opjxtr- 
tunities for imbibing the spirit that hovers about a great 
official and literai-y centre. Penghsien was early noted for 
its aggressive s])irit, its welbkept streets and the number of 
literary men it produced. 

How THE AVoKK WAS OrENED : — The work of our ^lissiiui 
in T'hengtu was growing. All kinds of ndssionary activities 
were lieing planned. Several fl^alled cities, with scores of 
husy market towns, were situated on the rich plains sur- 
rounding Chengtu. This very inviting field was open to the 
^fis.sion that had men tn send fortli as itiuerators. (»ur 
Mission needed these l)usy centres as feeders to the big- 
hospitals, schools and college already being planned. The 
members of the ("hengtu church became zeahnis to o])en one 
of the cities. After a jieriod of earnest prayer for guidance, 
Penghsien '\\"as chosen. A Chinese teacher volunteered to 
visit the city, and if ])ossil)le, to rent a building. On his 
arrival he m(4 a friend of his father, who introduced him to 
one of the leading city officials, who had rooms to let. The 
same evening, the place was selected and the dejiosil mou(>v 
paid. The teachei- returm-d to Chengtu and related how 
womlerfully the way had o]iem'd. The members all rejoiced. 
Tliis was in August, 1.^07. 
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A GitKAT Commotion: — llcnvever, Satan was not idle. A 
great coiiiniol ion arose wlien tlie peojjle found that a place 
had been rented to the foreigners. Tlie landlord became 
alarmed and refused to hand (jver the building. The mis- 
sionai-y who had oversight of the work visited Penghsien. 
He met the gentry of the city and was able to awaken a 
friendly interest. After the usual ponderiugs and delays 
the landlord (-(nisented to yield and the mission chapel was 
opened on one of the principal streets. The missionary itin- 
erated frequently through a circuit which came ultimately to 
consist of five cities, with a number of market towns. The 
cities were Sinfau, Penghsien, Tsunglin, Pihsien and A'S'en- 
chiang. The most remote city or market town was only 
al)out forty miles from Chengtu, and the journey through 
the five cities extended over about seventy-five miles. This 
circuit was finally set apart for our Mission to evangelize. 

From 1897 to 1905 the work in these cities formed only 
a part of the duties of the missionary, who made itinerating 
trips several times during the year. As there wen:^ no 
chapels, temples, empty lots and market ]>laces were pre- 
empted. The missionary, standing on l)enches, temple steps 
or any other convenient elevation, told the gospel story to 
the multitudes and followed up his discourse by selling 
Scripture portions, tracts and Christian calendars. 

Early Experiences: — Often my basket of Scripture pi>r- 
tions was opened at the foot of a big idol. After preaching 
for a time from a gospel text, that gospel was otfered for 
sale. There seemed to be little or no reverence for the temple 
or the idols ; references made to the idols having ears and 
hearing not, eyes and seeing not, would only provoke smiles. 
Many a day, from nine o'clock until four, old and young 
crowded about the preacher and bookseller. Time was 
scarcely afforded in which to take one's meals. Again and 
again, weary from the excitement and labor of preaching and 
liodk selling amidst thronging crowds, yet happy because of 
the good work done, I have s])ent the long evening entertain- 
ing guests in a dirty little room in lln> inn. Tlie jonrnev from 
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PASTOR LIU (2ND FROM RIOHT, BACK ROW), AND CHRISTIAN HELPERS. 

PENOHSIEN. 
Drlegatps to the Blaokstune Evangelistic meetings held in riiengtti 

city to cit.v or between towns and villages was made by horse, 
barrow or sedan eliair; or when the roads had become almost 
inipassal)le through heavy rains, I put on my rubber Itoots 
and walked. 

In the earlier years the missionary was not liy any means 
respected by the people. Indeed they were often inclined to 
be hostile. r)u one occasion, on entering the city of Siufan, 
a crowd ran after us shouting, " The baby eaters have come I" 
This was a relic of the old story that foreignei-s ate human 
flesh. Half-way through the city was a large temple court. 
We entered and stood on the head of a big stone dragon. 
The crowd soon filled up and we explained that the jx'oplc (if 
foreign counti-ies do not use human flesh, that their laws are 
very strict, and if a man abuse his dog or liorsc, not to sjieak 
of his wife and children, he can be punished. Tlic crowd 
became (|uiet. ^A'e thought our eloquence was effective, and 
did not know until veai-s afterwards that a silk merchant, 
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fearing a (lisliii-bancc, iiifuniicd Ihc (ifticial, wiio sent liis 
ininnors to the spot. Thai nicrclianl, some yeai-s latei', gave 
o\'er his Innne to the Mission, and he and all liis family were 
Iniptized. (.)ne of liis dangliters gradnates tliis year (191G) 
from tin- Uniou Normal School for Girls. 

At tlie to\\'n of Chin-shih-pn, six mih's from Penghsien, I 
had a narrow escape on one occasi(jn from i-ongh handling 
liy the mob. To-day the best mission school in the Penghsien 
District is in that town. Now-a-days the whole of the 
])opnlons plain to the north and west of Chengtu is quite 
accustomed to the itinerating missionary. The gospel story 
is becoming more and more familiar. There is a shaking 
among the dry bones. 

The Church and Outstations: — For many years the 
services iu Penghsien had lieen held in a Ijuilding on a small 
street, quite inadequate for a growing church. Property 
had been bought as early as 1908 on one of the busy streets, 
but it was not until Xovember 13th, 1915, that the present 
Iteautiful building was dedicated. Penghsien now rejoices 
in having the neatest church in the mission, if not in the 
whole of Szechwan. The building presents a fine appearance 
from the street. On the opening day the magistrate ami the 
city officials came in a l)ody, the former opening the door 
with a silv(>r key. The Rev. James Xeave was appointed iu 
1913, and in 1915 I was again appointed to the Penghsien 
circuit. 

Christian communities have been formed iu the cities and 
in a few of the market towns. Bible study schools have I)een 
instituted and the newly baptized men and women given 
special instruction. While the Ilev. W. E. Sibley was in 
charge, a revival In-oke out during a convention, and one 
young man who was so nearly blind that he had to be led 
about l)y his fi'iends, was greatly convicted of sin. After a 
period of weeping and confession of sin, he rose, and t(i his 
surprise found that his sight had returned. The Christians 
were greatly encouraged and the work grew. 
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Educational Work: — In the eailitn- veaiK the pastor 
missiouary had entire respousibility for both ehurch aud 
school work. A number of schools were organized in the 
outstations as well as in Penghsien station itself. But in 
1914 the Rev. H. H. Irish was appointed to give liis wlnde 
time to the schools of Penghsien city and some of those in 
the outstations. This meant more careful supervision and 
better results. The Educational Union curriculum is lieing 
carefully adhered to and boys are being prepared for the 
union examinations annually. 

A Social Club was also organized, which was well 
attended by the oiiicials and gentry. 

^If:i)iCAL Work: — Dr. W. Crawford was the first medical 
man to lie appointed to Penghsien, arriving in April, 100s. 
In 1010 Dr. A. J. Barter took the work, and in lOl.l Dr. E. K. 
Simpson. Penghsien medical work has always lieen handi- 
capped because we have yet no proper hospital. Chinese 
buildings have been repaired, altered and adapted for wards 
aud dispensary. Nevertheless, patients have always come 
steadily, and an increasingly good impression has been made 
by the medical work upon the people of Penghsi(ui city aud 
surrounding country. A good hospital with equipment is 
nuich needed. For this we already have ample area for site. 

Marvellous Changes: — "SA'hat a marvellous change luis 
come about in twenty-tive .vearsi Then the missionary was 
despised, abused and dishonored liy all classes. Undaunted, 
he travelled through cities and market towns and along 
country roads selling Bililes, Scripture portions, tracts and 
calendars. Slowly the truth is permeating the hearts and 
minds of the populace. Though still in the bonds of their 
many-centuries-old customs and false religions, it is every- 
where apparent that a new conscience is l)eing awakened. 

In the ten outstations on the Piuighsien lUstrirt there have 
been, including children, 283 bai)tisms. Man.\' of these men 
ai'e now scattered through the ^Mission as evangelists, helpers 
and teachers. Possiblv the most cheering result of the work 
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of carlit'i- years is now manifesting- itself. What can be more 
encouraging than to see children developing into young men 
and women and growing into the life of the church without 
having been tainted with the worship of idols? The splendid 
schools that are being organized in the outstations and con- 
nected up with the central schools in Penghsien help to con- 
solidate the Christian community. A week of revival and 
Itible study, assisted l)y the Rev. A. J. Itrace, was a most 
fitting close to the quarter-century jubilee of the work in 
Penghsien. Should the forty men present come forth as 
leaders filled with the Holy Spirit, what a revival may be 
expected to begin the second jubilee period! 



CHENGTU. 

N. E. Bowles, B.A. 

Chengtu is the capital nf the ju'ovince of Szechwan, and 
is situated in the centre of the rich, fertile ]»]ain that bears 
its name. In size, it does not equal the modern large cities 
of western countries, but yet it has no inconsiderable popu- 
lation. An exact estimate c)f this it is impossible to secure; 
but, including the immediate suburbs, Ave are generally told 
there are aliout five hundred thousand people. In commer- 
cial importance it has a strong rival in the city of ('hung- 
king, but in other i-espects it is easily the first city of the 
province. In the first place, it is the official head, and that 
is more significant here than in more democratic countries. 
From liere emanates all provincial law; from here are 
appointed all county magistrates; through here pass all the 
mandates from the central government. The place throngs 
with officials, ex-nfficials, and officials in embryo. It is also 
the educational centre of the province, and abounds in 
schofils of all kinds. The ccniseivative, wlm wants his child 
to learn only the lore of the ancients, may still find the old 
schoolmastei' with his little Hock read\' 1o see that the bov 
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niomorizcs all tlie hooks that liis foi-pfathcrs knew. lint 
these schools are now o\'ersha(lo\\'c(l hy the niinihiM-s that 
teach " ^'Wsteru subjects." All the way from the A. \\. *'. of 
the riiiiK'se lani;uaiie, ii]) to what has liecii calh'il the I'l-o- 
vincial Univei-sity, has been prepai'('(l. I.owei' i)riitiary, 
higher primary, niiddh' school, normal school, la\A' school, 
etc-., all are here. \\'c fear, inilei'il, the work ilonc is not 
always first-class, and perhaps sometimes \-ery poor, biit it is 
the best tli(^ ]>ro\'ince affords, and as sncli is looked u]) to liy 
the youth of the province. Thousands of young men, tlie 
most powerful instruments for good foi- which we ciiuld 
wish, i>ass yearly through these schools, and go forth to be 
the officials, the teachers, the news])aper editors, and, iu 
general, the leading classes of the country. 

Ol'R EDi;cATii)XAr> Ckxtue: — Considering these things, it 
was natural that this city should be chosen for tlie lunid- 
quarters (in so fai' as we have any) uf our Mission. Here 
are established such institutions as the Printing Press, th(^ 
Dental Hospital, the Union Bible School, the Union Univer- 
sity (which includes medical, arts, science, and (Educational 
departments, as well as a Language School for n(n\' 
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luissionarics ) . Here iilso is a rnioii Noi-jnal School for men, 
anotlicr for womcii, and the Canadian Si^hool for Mission- 
aries' cliildren. V\'ith the exception that some iniddh- and 
normal sehool work is being (\omt elsewhere, these institn- 
tions are peenliar to Chengtii. It is not neeessary in this 
article to deserilie the work of these; suffice it that we tell 
something about the more regular forms of mission work. 

The First <!"huech : — We are carrying on evangelistic 
work in the city from two centres. The oldest of these is the 
Si-Shen-Tsi Thuirch, more recently named "The First Church." 
This work was begun over twenty years ago. At that time 
the situation was not considered particularly good. The 
district was comparatively poor, and had not the best repu- 
tation. But to-day this has changed much. This change is 
due in part to the general growth of the city, in part to the 
opening of a new city gate in the near vicinity ; but we 
believe in no small measure to the general influence of the 
church itself. It reported last 3'ear the largest membership 
of any church in our Mission, and we lielieve has the largest 
average congregation. Here come most of the students from 
the educational institutions mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, and the employees from the Press. Besides, there 
are the students from the Primary Boarding School for Boys 
and from the W.M.S. lioarding School for Girls; also, many 
patients from the two large hospitals. These, along with 
those who are in no way attached to any ^Mission institution, 
make a large congregation. There are but few Sundays that 
the church is not crowded, and, while all classes are repre- 
sented, there is a majority of liright young lives to be minis- 
tered unto. This the Rev. J. Neave is doing with great 
efficiency. 

An Efficient Sunday School: — The Sunday school has 
always been a strong feature in this church. The writer 
remembers when Dr. Kilbm-n, ^\r. Xeave and ^Ir. A. T. 
Crutcher all gave nnich time to this work. It is now under 
the superintendency of the Rev. FT. G. Brown, a specialist in 
this line. T"n<l('r him the Sundav school has been organized 
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as far as possilile aftei- tlic iiidst ;i]iiii-ov('il mctliods. The 
accommodation is sncli tliat tlic ideal is imt yet attainable, 
but from the overHowini;- kiii(lcr!j,arlcn to the staid adnlt 
department, all has liecn iiii])i(ive(l. 

Other Services: — A juiiini- clinrcli, with Pr. A. AA". 
Lindsay at its head, is anntlici- new and successful fcatui(\ 
The newest of the new, however, is a separate church for a 
certain number of the woiiieii. This was made necessary by 
the crowded condition of the church. Near by is the com- 
pound where live the wives of oui- ("hiiiese evanf^elists who 
are at college. Here is carrie(l on a (hiily school for these 
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wives, and they form tht' nucleus of this new cliureli. Tliii 
services are lield in their schoolroom. These women are 
urged to secure the attendance of others, who, it is hoped, 
upon graduation from tliis service, may he sent on to the 
larger congregation in the regular church. A larger church 
liuilding is fast Iiecoming a necessity for our First Church. 

First Church Cluk: — Just here it might be appropriate 
to say that Mr. Neave is also conducting a successful club on 
a near by street. It especially aims to reach the student and 
upper classes. While it is difficult to link the work u]) 
closely with the church, yet much good is l)eing done in pre- 
paring a A\'ay for an advance along that liire. 

The Sutherland Memorial: — Our other centi'C for 
evangelization work is in the heart of the city, and when the 
church is built it is to be a memorial to our late General 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Sutherland, and is to bear his name. 
It is ideally situated for work among the richer merchants, 
and is also close to many schools, as well as to the residences 
of many of the official class. The connng of the great war put 
a stop to our building plans, and thus the lack of proper 
accommodation has greatly hindered the work. The chun-li 
services are held in an old Chinese building, small, un- 
attractive and ill-adapted for the purpose. However, a small 
regular congregation has been gathered, and some Sundays 
there is not nearly room for the crowds that press in. The 
Sunday school is gradually organizing itself. ;\Iiss ^I. T. 
Smith superintends a kindergarten department, and her 
schoolroom is generally crowded to the doors. Mr. A. E. 
Jolms has helped much by shepherding the junior church. 
Mr. A. J. Brace, the superintendent, is pushing this work 
with great enthusiasm. Both a boys' and a girls' day school 
have l)een started, and luive a good attendance. A club has 
also been foi'med. Its purpose is largely to reacli those who, 
while not yet willing to unite with the church, are yet willing 
to help in certain forms of social service. lIcT'e again we are 
greatly handicapped by lack of ))uildings. We have now two 
rooms. One, a fair size, is on Ww street, and does for a 
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I'eading imxitu and a i)r('acliin.n liall. The ollici- is siiiallci-, aud 
i.s our recreation rooiii. liotii nf these liavc hccii huilt aliiiosl; 
entirely witliont lielp from the ^Mission. As tenii»oi'ary 
linildings tliey do very -wcdl, lint a .uixid clnh liuildini; will 
soon be a necessity. There are now about two hundred paid- 
up members, and the interest seems to be jirowini^. All in all, 
we believe this is an exeellent centre for Chiistian work, and 
that faithful service will some day meet with lircat reward. 

OuK City Schools: — <^nr first mission school was o]iened 
by Dr. Hart. You may have seen a picture of it in a recent 
Missioiiari/ (UitJoiik. Times were different then, and it was 
not jtossible to do nmch nnn'e than add a little teaching; of 
the Scriptures to the memorization of the Classics. The 
school has .urown much since then. The many changes, the 
failures and the successes of ail these years we will not even 
attem]it to nar-rate. ^lany hundred ]iupils have (-(uue under 
its influence, and tione forth with at least some knowledge 
of higher things. Some of these are now in the eni]doy of the 
Mission, and others are in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The great majority, we regret to say, have gone out 
from us altogether; but even with these we cannot btdieve 
the work has been altogether vain. rnf(n-tunat(dy, until two 
years ago it was always found necessary to assign this ]u-im- 
ary scdiool work to one whose hands were already well filled 
with other duties. The inevitable result was that the work 
suffered. Two years ago, Mi-. I'rown was given these schools 
as his chief task. The good results of this are already visible 
in better organization and management. We have now in 
the city live lower primary scdiools and one higher primary, 
quite apart from the AV.M.S. schools. The average enrol- 
ment falls not far short of two hundred. This daily work 
among the boys and girls is of iininense ini]iortance. but luily 
by careful supervision and nnich ]iatiem'e can really good 
results be secured. 

CiiEXCiTT' Meiucal Work: — The writei- does not feel 
capable of describing the medical woi-k of this city. From 
small beginnings in a Chinese building, in a time when 
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foreign doctors were more feared than revered, to our 
present magnificent hospital, with its excellent though small 
staff, and its crowded wards of patients, is a long ^ay to go. 
Yet step ))y step it lias come, year l)y year has it grown. To 
the faith and hard work of Dr. E. B. Ewan is due in large 
part the securing of such a splendid building. There is now 
an average of about seventy in-patients, and every week hun- 
dreds are seen in the dispensary. We believe that last year's 
record is already etjualled in some lines by eight months' 
worli this year. Drs. ('. W. Service and (\ V>. Kelly are t^^"o 
of our hardest worked men, while Miss A. ^Morgan, lady 
superintendent of the Imspital, has no idle moments. Just 
last evening llie writer was in conversation \^■ith Dr. Service 
for a few minutes. Dr. Kelly had been called a journey of a 
day and a half ont of the city to lielji in a case of serious 
illness in a missionary's family. Dr. Service had perfornu>d 
six o]>eraiions tliat morning. During these o])(n'ations no 
less Ihan four leflers had eome in, all marked urgent. He 
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had four dyseutery cases to attend, one adult and three 
chihlreu, — all foreigners; another foreigner ^yas sick in the 
hdspital; this, besides the regular iu-iia(ients, Ihc dispensary, 
and the one hundred and one things that only a doctor can 
look after around a hospital. These two men, who are also 
assisting in lecturing in the medical college, are carrying a 
burden that no two men can long iK'ar. Would that more 
than one who reads these lines would answer the call for 
more doctors in West China. In spite of the inci'ea.sing help 
that it is hoped we will soon secure from the Chinese at 
present in our medical college, we will need all the Western 
doctors we can get for many years to come. We are proud 
of (lur (/hengtu hospital. We are thankful for the men who 
by their faithful work or their generous gifts have made it 
possible, and for the ability and faithfulness of those who 
ai-e bearing its burden to-day. The far-reaching influence of 
this work is ever on the increase, and it is truly representing 
the spirit of Him who seut us forth to the task. 

The District About Chengtu : — What we have written 
so far concerns our work in the city proper, ^^'hat of the 
inuuediate outlying district? We doubt if the world con- 
tains a more fertile or a more thickly populated district. It 
literally swarms with people. Every few miles reveal large 
market towns or walled cities. According to agreement, all 
territory within a radius of thirty li from the city (about nine 
]'>nglish miles ) is open for any Mission to work. I>eyond 
that the territory is divided. Within the nine-mile radius 
there are but four chapels opened, three of which belong to 
our mission. Beyond this we have all or the greater portion 
of four counties assigned to us for evangelization. Here we 
have opened three more outstations, two of them in walled 
cities. It fell to the writer for one year to have the super- 
intendency of all these six outstations, and he tried to gather 
an estimate of the population represented in this territory. 
Exactness is, of course, an impossildlity in this land, bat I 
tried to gather what was the general impression on the 
matter. It would mean that there are about one million 
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]h'(i]p1(' ill llicsc parts tlial we simnlil he iiiinistci-iii^' iiiitd. In 
the cai-licr days tlie W(ii-k in these stations appeared to lie 
llinirishiiii^, but, with severer testing;' and nioi-e careful in- 
vestit;ation, it was found not to he so stalile as it ajppeai-ed. 
Tlie i-esult is that most of the early meniliers, for one reason 
and another, h-ft tJie chui-eli, and the task has had, as it 
were, to be liegun ovei- ai;ain. Slowly we are i;ajning fj;ronnd, 
trying to lay a snre and lasting fcamdation. The iiiaiii weak- 
ness in past years was the lack of strong, re]iab](; Chinese 
preachers, l)ut as this is gradually being changed, we are 
looking for a new era in this work, lint just think — about 
oue-eightli, or, say, one-ninth of the ])Opnlation of ('anada 
just near by this city, and dejiendent ni)on ns alone to tell 
them of Christ and God I 

The Tremendous Task: — Sometimes, in meditative mo- 
ments, I pause in awe before the tremendous task of the 
evangcdization of this people. Even though I look not lie- 
yond the horizon of the little space of territory to -which this 
article lias lieen confined, yet the task looms up mountains 
high. This city, with all its class distinctions, its riches and 
its ])overty, its sin and its sliame, its problems and its diffi- 
culties; and this surrounding country, still in large measure 
nntoufhed by the new, and clinging tenaciously to the old, 
still wrapped in darkness and ignorance — what a task it 
represents! There are times, too, when efforts and strivings 
and prayers seem of l)ut little avail. AVho is suflicient for 
these things? lie who has already 0]iened the doors. He Avho 
has alreaily liroken down innumeral)le prejudices, He who 
has already unloosed a thousand tongues to praise Him, is 
not He sufficient for these things, " O, ve of little faith "? 
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JENSHOW, SHOWINCl MISSION BUILDINGS IX THK BACKGROUND. 



JENSHOW. 



E. B. M(Amm((Mi. 



^Most of Jcnsliow district is a mass of small liills, wiiicb 
makes it a most pictuvcs(|i]e and licaiitifiil section of country, 
the terraced hillsides sivini]; a jieculiai- (diarm to the scenery. 
Jenshow city, liowever, is a small, jioor, meandookini; place, 
witli mnch more than its share of moral Idiiiht even for a city 
in (diina. r>nt as it is the adnnnisti-atix'e centre of sncli a 
lai'.^e district, with seventy-five market towns ai]d uhoiit one 
million of a population, if onr Mission accepted the task of 
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(-■\:ni.HL'liziii,ii' the many cities anil towns of the district, it was 
naliu-al and necessary tliat Jensliow ))e tlie Iieadquarters of 
onr work. The city is located at a point sixty miles south of 
Clien^tu and twenty miles east of tlie .Min liiver. It is also 
about sixty niiU's ucirth of Kiating. 

(>L'Exi.\(; (IF Tiuo Station: — This district rai-ely saw a 
I'rotestant missionary before tlie close of the last century. 
However, during the first months of 1000, Dr. \V. E. Smith 
visited Jenshow city and many of the impoi-f-ant towns. He 
was everywhere received with the greatest respect, but came 
away Avith the impression that there was something ))ehind 
their apjiarent zeal for Thristian teacliiiig. The Boxer move- 
ments of 1000-01 interfered with further work for Jenshow 
for a time. In 1002 another deputation of fine-looking, well- 
dressed gentlemen arrived in (Uiengtu to re(|uest our [Mis- 
sion's travelling evangelist, the Kev. G. E. Hartwell, to come 
to Jenshow to preach the gospel. They declared that there 
were hundreds ■waiting to be taught. ^Ir. Hartwell's visit in 
June of that yeai- was a series of ovations as he passed from 
iown to town, and his receptimi in Jenshow had almost the 
character of a triumphal entry. He remained several days, 
teaching the catechism and preaching the gospel. 

A few months later ^Ir. Hartwell, on a subsequent visit, 
met with a sur-prising experience. The leading gentry of the 
city and district had purchased a fine large compound full of 
buildings, located in a good situation in the city, of which 
they made an absolute gift to the Canadian jMethodist Mis- 
sion. [Mr. Hartwell natui-ally was overjoyed and on behalf 
of the [Mission accepted the [iroperty for chapel purposes, 
thanking them for their generosity. 

[Misconceptions: — One would naturally interpret the 
action mentioned aliove as the result of religious enthusiasm. 
Outwardly it was so, luit in reality the movenu'iit was selfish 
and political; it was above all a protest against the tyranny 
of tlie Roman Oatliolics, who in that city ami district had 
many proselytes lint few Cin'istiaus. The iviunan (\itholie 
church was vigorous and domineering. Thev sought to run 
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thiiiji's with a liiyii liand, even, it may he, to iuflueuce the law 
coui't.s of the land in jiehalf of theiv nienihers. Undonlttcdly 
the welcome yiven to us was dn(_' in ]ai-i;i' measure 1o a ih'sii-e 
to secure a strong oppositi(m organizafioii, such as our 
Jlission was believed to lie. 

Front this reniarkahle occasion the work in -Tcnshow fol- 
lowed the lines along whitdi it had been o]iened; nanudy, Ihe 
nussionary's vision of a developing, spiritual church on the 
cue hand, and, on the other, the vision of a powerful political 
organization on the ]>art t>f (he leading gentry, upon wlioin 
not the faintest idea of spirituality had as yet dawned. Many 
appeals to open chapels came in from other places where 
funds had lieen subseril)ed ; Imt the missionary, true to las 
vision of a spiritual church, refused to yield to the ])l('adings 
of the leaders, allowing only f(.iur cha]iels to lie opened in 
three years. 

A Eesiukxt ^Missuixaky: — Tcnshow was finally opcniMl as 
a central station in 1905 liy the appointment in that year of 
the Ivev. A. C\ and Mrs. Hoffnmn to the church and out- 
stations and Dr. J. K. Cox to medical work. It was impos- 
sible for thi'm to know that the leaders in the chundi at 
•Tensliow, who received them so graciously, had already en- 
trenched themselves in power in the district. They were 
willing of course to listen and to let the foreign pastur have 
first say in preaching and ruling, but (piite prepared, on the 
other hand, to see that business affairs were done on good old 
Chinese lines. 

Buying and TUiliuxc : — In February, 1000, :\rr. Iloffnmn 
purchased a large property on a hillside overlooking the city. 
Part of it was for our Woman's ^Missionary Society, ■\\ho 
jtroceeded to erect a large Imarding school and dwelling njion 
it; the other part was for the General Society. In that year 
Mr. Hoffman completed the first dwelling. Later, other two 
dwellings Avere erected, together with several hundred feet 
of compound wall, gateways, and long flights of stone steps. 
In 1013, in response to an invitation from our evangidists 
and teachers, we left our foreign house and came down to the 
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ehajx'l coji^MdiiKl to ]i\('. This (■iial)le(l Mrs. McAmiiiond to 
teach tlie women eoiiveiiieiitly wliih; I taught the men. 

Jkxshow ('iiTKcii: — No chnrcli Imildinji lias yet been 
ereeted in .Teiisliow. We found, tiirough consultation with 
]Mr. Aln-ey, ^Mission ai-chitect, that we could make such 
changes in the interior of our old chui-ch building as to do 
away with the necessity of erecting a new one. With a few 
hundi-ed dollars our jii-esent chui-ch, which is just the largest 
hall in the old ('hinese compound, will be inadc quite satis- 
factory for years to come. 

The histoi-y of the church in this city and district is long 
and checkered. ^Ir-. Hoffman did heroic service under ad- 
verse conditions, (^)n the surface all was favoralile and the 
church was thriving; l)ut underneath, everywhere thwarting 
or hindering, was the influence of the self-constituted leaders. 

The Famous Jenshow Revival: — Council of January, 
1900, chose Jenshow as the place for holding the ^fission 
Bilde School and Sujnmer ronvention. Thus for days mis- 
sionaries and evangelists wended their way over the hot, 
dusty loads for the Convention, June 27-30. In addition 
there were about sixteen missionaries, men and women, on 
hand to take part. Day by day the morning prayer meetings 
brought to everyone a keen sense of Divine presence. The 
later talks and discussions revealed a growing sense of the 
sinfulness of sin. On i^lunday morning there was noticeable a 
deep hunger for things divine, so strong that at every oppor- 
tunity men prayed for the mercy and favor of Cod. ^Yhen 
Mr. Bowles asked that a few would pray for the Spirit to 
inspire him, so that he could speak the message burning in 
his heart, a wave of supplication rolled over the audience, 
but every man ]irayed fnv himself, not a soul thought of the 
s]i('akeT-, so intense was Ihe thirst f(n" the T>iving trod. It 
was clear we wei-e rising above the realm of ordinary things, 
so we gathered immediat(dy after dinner to seek for the 
Spii'it's guicbiTicc. As the hour for worshiji drew near every- 
one quietly entered the chuich and knelt upon the stone slab 
floor'; silks and satins — the Chinaman's pride — no longer 
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roiiiitcd, for ;i l*i-('S(/nc(' was liici'e wliich uiade ear'li soul feel 
its utter iinworthiness. ^Ve arose and sang, " Pass me not, 
oil, gcutle Saviour," and again knelt in prayer. Suddi^nly 
tile Holy vSpirit filled tlie place. It was so quiet, and our 
feedings s(.) overpowered us we could not injagiin; wliat had 
lia]i]ieued. From the oldest to tlui youngest ther(_' seemed to 
come (uie great heart-soh, then all burst into tears and wept 
over their sins as if their hearts were breaking. One appeal 
i-aug out above all the rest, in a deep anguish of soul, 
"Saviour, Saviour, hear my hundde cry" ; it was Yang Chuen- 
lin, an evangelist; but soon he was on his feet shouting for 
joy, while tears of thankfulness rolled down his happy face. 

The 3IIGHTY Hand of God: — Ah, those were hours of 
confession! They shocked and horrified us missionaries, as 
we listened to confessions of the depths of iniquity into which 
the devil had led them in this, his stronghold. But the shouts 
of victory are increasing, and, just as after the darkness 
comes the dawn, so after this blackness of darkness, these 
bitter, heart-rending confessions, came the light and a sweet 
sense of the mercy, forgiveness and love of the great and 
wonderful God. It was good to be there, though in a sense 
it seemed like bedlam. Some cried, " Now I know what the 
missionaries have been talking about, concerning the witness 
of the Spirit in the heart, my heart is hot;'' while others 
wailed, " Oh, how my conscience ])ains !"' <]>thers wept and 
some, unable to endure it any longer, rushed to the front and, 
gripping the altar railing in their extremity, begged some 
near by pastors to pray for them. ]Miss Hambley took her 
boarding-school girls off to another part of the building; 
they were under such deep conviction of sin and wept so 
bitterly she could do nothing with them in the open service. 
There was no order to the meeting, and yet there was no 
disorder, for every soul felt sulKlued under " The mighty 
hand of God." 

Abiding Eesults: — We missionaries had never seen any- 
thing like it before. We were overjoyed at what God had 
done for us, and in our inexperience we closed the conven- 
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tioii, l)eforo iiuuiy liad found tlieinsclvcs or ollici-s liad found 
tlie light. Thus Avr did not gatlicr Ihc fruilagc we sliould 
have gathered fix)in so gical an oppin-luuity. Ai the same 
time, many of the iiei-mauent foundations of our cliui-cli were 
laid on that day. The spiritual assurance of salvation has 
never been ([uestioned \\\ the ('hinese ("hun-h since. Per- 
sonal responsibility to (!od was made sucji a i-eality 1o some 
of our evangelists that ever since they have been true to their 
trust, and these men are the backbone of our church to-day. 

A SriKiT-FiLLKK Ti:-Mi'i.i:: — .Mr. Hoffman followed u]> the 
convention with services in several places. In these services 
some of the present mendiers received their s]dritnal birth, 
f(n- in them too the Spirit's presence was very noticeal)le at 
times. One hot afternoon in ]-^n-cliia-(diang they left the 
chapel and went to a temple near by where it was cooler. 
Ther(» in that idol temple the Spirit of (iod swept over the 
little company, to the utter amazement of the Chinese. As 
one man said to. me last year, " Since that day I have not 
gambled, nor have I touched alcohol or tobacco; that was 
enough for me.'' 

In 1010 Mr. and IMrs. lloff'man proceeded on regular fur- 
lough and were succeeded by the IJev. J. 1\. and Mrs. Earle, 
and ^Irs. ^McAnmiond and myself. AVe were given for our 
responsibility the following: city church and street chapel; 
the Imilding of the neAV church and Sunday school rooms; 
and the care and oversight of ten ontstations. The round trip 
of these ontstations involved a journey of about two hundred 
and thirty English miles. This gives an idea of the burden 
some men carried in those days, and which was loaded upon 
me after only three years in the country. I know that much 
of my effort must have been thin and valu(dess, spread over 
such an immense prol)]em. Every month I made a rush trip 
over one of my two circuits, and the other three weeks tried 
to handle the station work. T had from forty to fifty stone 
cutters and masons building the walls and buying lumber, 
while I measured every hoard myscdf. In my slack moments 
I tried to find kilns in which to l»urn mv church bricks. All 
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this time tlie oue lone " leader " of tiie cliiii-cU assisted ( ?) me 
]>y hlockiiiji' my ett'orts at every turn Ixjeaiise I would not 
hand over finances to him. At the fall meeting of the 
(^Miarterly Ollicial I>oard this man was proved to be an em- 
bezzler of funds and an enemy of the church, after which the 
usual notice board appeared in front of the church announc- 
ing his expulsion and why, and this lirought us relief. 

Hmashixc the Maciiixk: — With the aid of Mr. Tan, my 
evangelist, who had himself lieen "cleaned up'" and richly 
blessed in the Jenshow Tonvention the year l)cforc, T was 
enabled to find out the inner workings of my chapels. He 
proved a real companion and co-worker, with a keen desire 
to honor his Master and vSaviour. In one place the straight 
truth aroused a latent conscience, and he could not but tell 
the chapel difhculties. In another, after a heart-rousing 
service, an invitation to the members to wait and have 
foreign tea, and cake, and pie, was sufficient to enable lis to 
draw out the full story of the chapel. In -others, after lie- 
coming wise through experience, it was sufficient to reiiuest 
that the " Three Chapel Account Books " be lirought forth. 
Of course, there was denial, and protest, but a few words 
from Mr. Tan and out came the i)Ooks. Tluis the exposure 
of the political machine became complete. 

Getting Eid of Bad Guides: — You may ask, after all, 
what became of the Organization Leaders? Well, some of 
them Mr. Hoffman put in their proper place, and others the 
writer invited to join their numbers, while one, who saw that 
exposure was at hand, conveniently died. Another was shot 
dead in broad daylight on the street of his native \'illage, 
and the more noble souls turned to the truth; and the rest? 
W^ell, the Lord took pity on us and graidously removed the 
stumbling-blocks. 

A STRrrajLE with the I^ei.e-Goverxixc Party : — In 1913 
the " Self-Governing Society," which had popped into exist- 
ence in all missions during the Revolution, was at the zenith 
and its powei' in this district was not easy to control. Our 
own evangelisis proved lo be really leaders in this mo\-ement. 
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The moveiiu'ut itself was the resiill of crilicisiii of iiiissi(tii- 
aries hv a certain elever (liiiiese at a i-oiivciitioii in Clicn.ntn. 
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An intensely critical spirit was let loose niion ns. Day by 
(lay we met in our parlor for six honrs a day for P.ible study. 
The vei'V first evening on<' poor fellow broke (lo'\\ii and con- 
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fessed that the ti-ou))le was all in liiiiiself. The followiug 
(lay aiiolher yut a new vision from the ^^'ol■d and he owned- 
iip too. The days extended to weeks, and as the battle was 
wai;ed through the hot July weather, whether the service 
lasted three hours or five, no service closed without victory 
being on the Lord's side. The men were under mighty con- 
viction, just as we had seen them at times in services in the 
homeland; for the heart of man is about the same the world 
over. Many a time at the close of a three or four hours" con- 
llict, we walked out to the dining-room and found Dr. and 
ilrs. Allan and Mrs. McAnmiond on their knees, still plead- 
ing for victory. Of course it came — about the close of the 
fourth week: " Xow, pastor, we see our mistake. You teach 
us the truth." 

A Second Great Coxvextiox : — About the end of Octo- 
ber. 1915, the Chengtu District Convention for the training 
of workers was held at Jenshow. For weeks previous, school 
boys and girls, the hospital staff, the chapel women and my 
men and boys were toiling in prayer for the outpouring of 
the Spirit. On the fourth day of the convention the Spirit of 
God swept over the people in light and life, and heart- 
searching and heart-cleansing power. A great cry for mercy 
was heard. Then shouts of victory and songs of praise 
ascended " unto Him who loved them and washed them from 
their sins in His own blood." It was Sunday and truly it 
was a high day in Ziou, that closing day. I>ut the feast was 
not over. After the delegates had nearly all left, we con- 
tinued with one accord in prayer. Some of the meetings 
^\"el•e indescribalde. At the close of a morning address the 
Sjurit again swept the ]dace and every man, woman and 
child in the building made for the altar, kneeling as near as 
possible to it on the stone flooring. What a sight I Evangel- 
ists, teachers, students, doctors, business men, nurses, cooks, 
coolies and gatemen, and \\-omen of the same classes, all 
knelt ])romiscuously before the altai' of Him who is no 
I'espectei' of persons oi' of rac(»s, for in Ilini all are one. 
Evei'v one of mv eight school t(>achei's in this district was 
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saved lliat day. Tliink of it and all lliat it inciins Id the 
boys I 

Spreading the kSriurr's INaveu: — After the two weeks 
each evangelist and his wife invited a man and his wife firnu 
the city to go with them to help them to hold services in their 
chapel. Ont they went, and it nnist he said tlnit in tliree 
places these two Chinese conples, trnsling only to the Sjiirit's 
gnidance and power, saw resnlts in their meetings e(|ual in 
qnality if not in qnantity to what liad taken place in the city 
itself, thns revealing the latent power which awaits develop- 
ment in our Chinese Chnrch. 

And There are Many Adversaries: — To-day we have 
many living evangelists, teachers, school l>oys and girls and 
other memliers who stand for a r'hristian Chni'ch. ()n the 
other hand, we have had serions losses because of all the crncd, 
crafty schemes which a subtle, vitiated, heathen priestlmod 
can concoct and turn loose against individual niristians in 
a purely heathen home. Again and again has the lone soul 
been at last silenced under these circumstances, because tlie 
relatives believe that the household gods will take vengeance 
on them if they do not heal tlie Itreach in the family; hence 
our present efforts to dig deep, and to lay the foundations of 
our church on the lied rock of " the family for Christ." 
Rather let the man or the woman remain away from the 
communion table until the whole family comes togetlier. 

EDrcATiONAL WORK : — One of the most effective agencies 
in securing tlie whole family is the scliool. Tn ^laiMdi, 1014, 
the Rev. and IMrs. S. H. Sojier arriveil in .Tenshow as second 
year language students. T'ouncil of 191." appointed ^fr. 
Soper and me conjointly to tlie pastoral an<l educational 
work of the district. At this tiuK^ we opened our higher 
primarv boarding scliool on self-help lines. WIkmi you iliiidv 
that from time immemorial it has been ben(>ath the dignity 
of the students of China to toucli anything which lias the 
semblance of labor about it, you will see something of the 
delicac,y of the prolilem involved, and of ^fi-. Super's need 
of the support of the Quarterly Board. Rractical agriculture 
was one of the snlijects on the curriculum, with no one out- 
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side of the siudciits for the work. < >f eourse there were many 
diflieulties. Our boys wei'e sueered at l)y tlie YOimj,^ men of 
the i;overiiment middle scliool. However, with sueh an en- 
thusiastic \\(ii-]-;('r as Mr. Soper for leader, and our two 
capahle Chinese teaehers, the success of the school was 
assured. Our boys bravely stood their ground, regardless of 
all the taunts. The records to date are ample proof that the 
development of brain and muscle go well together. Our 
boys are l)eing taught to respect hand toil, to form high 
ideals for the future, but above all, ever and always, whether 
at church, in school or at play, to reverence Jesus Christ as 
their Saviour, Exemplar and Friend. These seven or eight 
years of mental and moral training and discipline will, we 
believe, give the boys of our chnrch a start in life of which 
their parents never dreamt.. More, — it will give to the Jen- 
show District a chnrch in the future, of intelligent, strong- 
minded, saved-to-serve men, not of saved wrecks from heathen 
degradation, supierstition and idolatry. 

The Schools Our Most Strategic Spot : — We are trying 
to win the family by lectures on home hygiene, liy C(mcerts 
given by the boys and girls before their fathers and mothers, 
by inviting the fathers and mothers of our school children to 
Christmas feasts, liy gr-amophon(» concerts, by visiting the 
homes of the children, by chur-ch services, regular and 
special ; by any and all such means we have tried to gain the 
good will of both men and wonjen, whether high or low in 
society. Every Sunday we carr-y on a kindergarten church 
for the street children and the more ignorant mothers, about 
sixty in all, also a students' church for the lower ju-imary 
boys and girls; this in addition to the regular i)ublic service 
for men and women, at which the boys and girls of the board- 
ing schools are in attendance. TIicsc services are linking 
the children xcvy closely to the church as well as affoi-ding a 
splendid o])]»oi-tunity Ini- leaching tliem the truth in a 
mannei- irj which they can undei-stand it. 

On the other hand, in order to lay the toundatitni of a 
permanent chui-ch, we have been jnitling tlie greatest ]iossible 
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emi)ha,sis on tlif sclionls. W'c sccuvc Clii-istiaii Icadiri-s of 
ability Miio coiiuuaiid respL'cl an<l wiio arc alive (o (he jiossi- 
bilities of yoimy life. We ai-c l)riii.i;iii.i; every iiillneiire we 
have, along physical, mental and spiritnal lines, to hear npon 
the children so as to win the child's whole life for Christ, for 
time as well as for eternity. \\'e considci- this lo lie onr lirst 
and greatest dnty and the surest way of securing a Christian 
Chiu-ch. The high elliciency to which our schools liav(! 
attained in this city makes a strong ap])eal to the Chinese 
because of their natural re\'erence for and lo\'e of scholai-shii). 
Medical >Vuuk : — Dr. Cox was our tirst medical -worker. 
His term in Jenshow, 1905-00, was much interrupted by two 
journeys down river; the lirst was to escort an invalid mis- 
sionary down river and the second to act as escort to a large 
party of reinforcements coming u}) river. In the spring of 1009, 
after two years of faithful, effective service, he proceeded (ju 
furlough, first handing over to Dr. Allan, his successor, a 
flourishing medical work. It is interesting and refreshing to 
know that after seven years, no matter where the pastor 
travels in the district, there are those who enquire for Dr. 
Cox and have a grateful word to say as to his kindness and 
medical skill. Dr. Allan's principal dnty after coming to 
Jenshow was to erect a new house. In spite of these extra- 
ordinary duties for which he had received no preparation in 
his medical course, he and Mrs. Allan together did a highly 
successful medical work. The Revolution beginning at the 
end of 1911 was responsible for an interregnum of more than 
a year. However, on Dr. Allan's return early in 1013. work 
was reopened. Dwelling number two was turned into a 
hospital, and active preparations were being made for the 
erection of the new Jenshow dispensary, when the outbreak of 
the war in 1014 again interrupted all building operations. 
Dispensary work continued to be carried on in the old street 
chapel, while the patients were cared f(n' in the dw(d ling- 
hospital above referred to. A nurses' training S(diool was 
begun. In response to the continued demand for accommo- 
dation for women inpatients, Dr. and Mrs. Allan took their 
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own kitchen and servants' quarters and turned them into a 
ward for women, with the happiest results. 

The Place of the Medical Work in the Hearts of the 
PEdPLE : — Tluis, though heavily handicapped by the lack of 
such necessary things as proper buildings and equipment, 
the direct cause of which was the Revolution here and the 
war in Europe, nevertheless we can say at the close of 191(j 
that the medical work of Jenshow has won a decided place 
for itself in the love and respect of the people of the district, 
and has a real future among the evangelizing agencies mak- 
ing for the redemption of this part of our Mission's 
responsibility. 

A Suggestive Incident : — A l)oy went home from a ser- 
vice at which he had been taught to say grace before meals. 
When dinner was ready, he said to his mother, '' Wait a 
moment, I Imve something to say," and he said grace. The 
mother was a pure heathen, but the action of her ten-year-old 
boy touched her. A few days later he said to her: " Mother, 
I'm not very well to-day," and, as if coming to himself, he 
added, " I know what's wrong; I didn't pray this morning," 
and off he ran to pray. The mother was so interested in the 
change in her boy that she came herscdf to see and hear, and 
aliont three months later l)rought her own idol to the women's 
service one Sunday afternoon, saying, she " wished to burn 
the thing.'' 

Firm Foundations : — With the Bible taught each day to 
each class in our day schools, and the Sunday school using 
the graded lessons for th(^ boys and girls, and with preaching 
services to suit the ever-devehiping mind, vri' believe we can 
confidently look in faith to the future f(n' a CJ/urcJi. roclv- 
fouuded, self-sustaining, self-propagating, before which the 
powers rif heathenism v~'\U flee away. 
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KIATIXG, LOOKING TOWARB OUR MISSION PROPERTY ON THE HILL. 

KIATING. 

A. P. QUEXTIX. 

Kiatini;' — " tlio Perfect ('ajiital " — is tlie mosr lieantifully 
located city in West riiina. It lies at the junction of the Fu 
and Ya i-ivers, the ved sandstone hanks of which are topped 
with varied hues of green. 

Successive Staff: — Dr. Kilhorn first n^itcd ]iro])ei-ty for 
the Canadian 3Iethodist ^Mission in Kiatinn in 1S04. He was 
followed by a host of stalwarts in pi-ess, h<is])ital, school ami 
church work. Tlieir names are familiar to all our readiu's, 
namely: Dr. and 3Irs. V. (\ Hart, Dr. and :\rrs. U. ^[. Dare, 
Mr. and :\rrs. J. Endicott, ISO."); Dr. and :\rrs. W. E. Smith, 
1901; Dr. and Mrs. C, W. Service, 1003; Dr. and :Mrs. W. V. 
Adams, :Mr. and :\Irs. W. J. :Mortimore. Mr. and :\Iis. W. E. 
Sihlev, X. E. P>owles, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Moi-an. :\rr. and 
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:Mi'.s. a. p. (^)iicii(in, Dr. and Mrs. Wallace (Jrawford, Mr. and 
^Irs. Arthur llockin, ;Miii-i-a,v Davis, Miss Mui-iel Wood, Dr. 
and :\lrs. D. Fuller .MrKinlcy, .Mr. and Mrs. T. W. JJateniau, 
Dr. Lawrcnrc .Tones, .Mi-, and .Mi'S. A. J. Elsun, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. n. Ivirle, and Dr. and .Airs. A. .J. JJarter. 

The Station Vacated: — During' these- twe'nty-five years 
there were three years when the station had to be vacated; in 
ISO.j, by reason of the wide-spread riots of that .vear; in 1900 
))ecause of the Ito.ver troubles; and once more, in 1911-12, at 
the time of the Revolution. 

Yaryixo Success: — These early years were busy ones, 
laying foundations in l)rick and mortar as well as in lan- 
guage preparation. I!ut Kiatiug was a conservative city and 
the impressions were not so deep or lasting as they ought to 
have Iieen, considering the calibre of the men and women who 
worked here. A good school was begun by the Rev. W. J. 
Mortimore, fostered by Messrs. Bowles and Hockin, only to 
be scattered during our long absence in 1911-12. But the 
best is yet to be. The hope of Kiating lies in the -work begtm 
now in the heart of the city, in the Central Church and 
Institute. 

Deeply Conservative: — Kiating for several reasons has 
long been considered a difficult station to work. The first 
reason, we believe, is because of this deep-rooted conserv- 
atism that we mentioned above. Tlie people seem contented 
with what they have and are not anxiously seeking the truth. 
The second reason is because our mission plant, until 1913, 
was at the west end of the city where, except for a small 
street chapel situated in the centre of the city, we failed to 
connect up with the multitudes down town. 

A New Era: — But since the work of the Central Church 
and Institute has Iteen opened up in the heart of the city we 
feel that a new era has been entered upon for Kiating. At 
last we seem to be getting a grip upon the people in at least 
a social way, and we l)elieve that the (|niet working of the 
Holy Spirit on the hearts of the people, though not so evi- 
dent, is yet preparing a rich harvest for the future church 
of Kiating. 
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The Central Institute: — Eacli season the Central In- 
stitute has endeavored to work some new soeial servict; for 
the beuetit of the people. This service has taken the form of 
cleaning away garbage heaps, arranging covers foi- flie pails 
that carry the night soil through the sti'cets, ]»rovidiiig in 
certain places better toilel acconimodalinn nn (lie streets, 
cleaning up rats and Hies, and selling wind cupboards made 
of wire screening for keeping their food safe fi-om tilth and 
rats. Lectures on the m()S(piit(t and the fly have been given 
and each Thursday evening a lecture is given on some jiDini- 
lar subject, such as Social Sei'vic(% China's Ci-cal Needs, 
Social Purity, The Evils of Tobacco and Opium, etc Often 
at this gathering a welcome is given to some new oftirial \\']io 
has arrived in town, and indeed, no oflicial now feels i)ro- 
perly received unless he is given a welcome at the Central 
Institute. 

r>uYs' Schools: — Our P>oys' School at the Institute has 
won for itself special recognition in the city and many 
families of the well-to-do classes and official families now 
send their boys to us. There are at ]tresent one hundred and 
twenty boys in the school, with five teachers and a school 
principal. This school Avhich brings so many bright lioys 
under the influence of the gospel is a great hoj)e foi' the 
church. ^V night school of over fifty is iio\\- i-unniug success- 
fully. 

CiiT'ECU WditK: — The church work with its Sunday ser- 
vices, prayer meetings, Bible classes each Tuesday evening 
and special services at various seasons, as well as the daily 
prayers, is keeping the Gosp(d of Jesus Christ before the 
people. The Central Chur(di has yet but a small member- 
ship, l)ut we are praying for a great ingatliei-iiig of the p(M:i])le. 
Many who come to the Institute do md attend tlie Snudn.v 
services, but we hope and pray that these will be won 
gradually. 

The KiNnEitG.\in'i:N : — A small kindergarten also lias lieeu 
running for two years and we have had the pleasni'e of seeing 
these happy children playing merrily at their games, 
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workiiiti- indiistiiously at their handwork, or sin.ying of Jesus 
and his love tor little children. 

Future Developments :— This work in the heart of the 
city is proving- a stiniulns to all our work in Kiating. A 
large industrial school is now being erected just outside of 
the city on a splendid site. AVe look in the near future for a 
new hospital, and we are planning for a new model school in 
the centre of the city. Thus you will see our hopes for the 
future of Kiating are bright, and with the prayers of our 
home church to Itring down greater showei-s of blessing on 
our work, Ave hope that the banner of the Cross of Christ shall 
yet be raised high over the battlements of sin and darkness 
in Kiating. 

West Gate Woek: — When the Higher Primary Boarding 
School has been removed to the new building, the Harris 
Memorial, outside of the west gate, then our west gate chapel 
work will be full of interest. It will be the church of the 
institutions gathered round our plant at this end of the city; 
its congregations will consist of the fifty girls of the Woman's 
Missionary Society Lower and Higher Primary Schools, the 
Woman's Missionary Society Bible "\^V>nlan's School, the 
West Gate Lower Primary Boys' School of some thirty-o<]d 
boys, the Harris Memorial Industrial students numbering, 
we hope, seventy or eighty boys, and the hospital patients. 
The possiliilities for Sunday school work are particularly 
good. 

Country W^ork : — The work outside the city of Kiating 
is confined to three places — Ma-la-ching, Han-yang-pa and 
Tsing-yuan. The latter place is a city of about ICi.OOO people. 
Here we have a good property, a hopeful school ami a few 
church members. The feeling of the officials and gentry is 
very favorable now, in fact they want us to open a guild 
there. This station needs but careful work to be most pro- 
ductive. 

Han-yang-pa has a good school of sonu^ seventy boys, 
located in a loaned ]ilant. We ought to build here certainly. 
The church cause is nil, but ready to develop under the effort 
of faithful men. 
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Ma-ta-ching has a school of fifty girls, on vented pro- 
perty. Here the gentry are anxions to form a gnild. Already 
abont forty have joined the Central Institnte at Kialing. 

Our Xekd: — Onr erying need is for faitlifnl, aMc evan- 
gelists to nnin these ontstations. For want of them onr woi-k 
is at a standstill. There are five towns witliin a six-]nil(; 
radins, in all of wliieh we slnmld have schools and cliapels. 



JUXGHSIEX. 
AV. E. Smith, M.r». 

The walled city of Jnnghsien has a popnlation of thirty 
thonsand, and is sitnated in the comity of the same name. 
The latter has forty-eight market towns, besides many ham- 
lets. Six of these towns have each a popnlation of over ten 
thonsand sonls. The connty is very rich in natnral resonrces. 
The greater part consists of nndnlating plain, whi(di yearly 
prodnces a large crop of rice capable of supporting a dense 
popnlation. The eastern end cfimprises rpiite an area of the 
great salt belt, while the imrtli and west are monntainons 
ridges rich in coal and iron ores. Several streams traverse 
the county, minimizing the expense of irrigation. 

E.VRLY Wr»RKERS: — Previous to 1900, missionaries of the 
China Inlaiul ^Mission, and the Rev. Dr. J. Endicott, now 
General Secretary, liad itinerated this field, preaching and 
selling the Word. ;Mr. Dsen Ko-chin, of Jnnghsien, while in 
the employ of Dr. Hare at the Kiating lu)S])ital, was baptized 
and received into the church by Dr. Y. (\ Hart. In 1901 and 
1902 Dr. AV. E. Smith made several itinerating trips, and 
opeiH'd a sti-e(4 chapel in the centre of tlie city, shoi-tly after 
•^\diich the Advisor-y lioard of ^Missions assigned this district 
exclusively to the Canadian Alethodist ^Mission, and in 1904 
the Rev. G. E. Hartwell, P.. A., P..D., itinerated the county 
and baptized a few persons. 

The Fh!St Resident ]\[ission.\ries : — The council meeting 
of 1905 decided to open Jnnghsien as a central station, and 
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forthwith appointed the Eev. W. K. Smith, M.D., CM., and 
family to tliat worlv. Associated with them were the Kev. 
R. (). JoUiffe, 15. A., and wife, first-year stndents of the lan- 
gnaf^e. The British Consul-General, (Jliengtu, when inter- 
viewed for renewal of passjiort, was opposed to foreigners 
taking np residence in Jnnghsien, as it is three carrying 
stages inland, east from the river at Kiating. He advised 
opening stations on the big river only, Avhich facilitates exit 
in case of riot. " However," he quietly remarked, " your 
passport permits you to live anywhere in Szechwan province, 
and you Canadians are willing to take risks." Junghsien 
county was at that time unsettled, as a protest from the 
masses against the taxes recently levied to finance the new 
public school system under inauguration in both city and 
county. The classes here have always prided themselves on 
being educational leaders, and so, naturally, were the first 
to introduce the new learning, and they had just appointed 
as school inspector one of their own citizens, lately returni'd 
from a Japanese university. 

The Struggle to Secure Property: — April, 190r>, found 
the missionary on the ground, l>ut it proved very difficult to 
secure houses for the two families l)ecause of the determined 
opposition of the Roman Catholics (who had been here sev- 
eral decades, and were zealous for the political power they 
wielded), also of several of the wealthy gentry, as well as the 
magistrate iiimself. The latter, having suffered Idss of 
power through the interference of the Roman Catholics, 
naturally feared the advent of other foreigners. Over 
against these opposing forces was the friendship of several 
influential families, who had received treatment in the 
Kiating hospital; also of the believers, wln^ Avelconied the 
Protestants the more warmly in hope that their coming 
would bring some alleviation fi-om th(> obnoxious, oviM-bcar- 
ing Roman Catholic propagandn. One, Air. W;nig, a 
Christian who Imil broken off (ii)ium in tin' Kiating hosnital, 
is worlliv iif s]ieeial mention, for he belonged to one of llie 
oldest iind most infliuuitial clans of the city. He intrii(luce<l 
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the niissionarj (who bore the same naiiic, WaTi-i, as a 
'• lu'other clausinau from overseas," (bus i;iviii^- prcstii^e. 
:\rauy phiees ^yere offered for reiil, ImiI always, liefore a liar- 
gain could he closed, the opposers blocked it. This sorl of 
thing kept recurring day after day, until, finally, af llie end 
of a numth, .Mr. ^^'ang persuaded a widow, a friend <if his, 




PLAX OF PROPKRTY OF C'AXADIAX JIETJIODIST JIIS8I0X, JUXCHSIEX. 

1. Xo. 1 House — Evangelistic. 2. Xo. 2 House — Evnnpelistir. :\. Xo. 
3 House — I^Iedical. 4. Xo. 4 House — Sehool. 5. School CJassroonis — 
Cliinese Style Building. G. School Dormitories — Chinese Style Building. 
7. Church. 8. Sunday School Eooms. 9. Day School. 10. Hospital. 
11. Dispensary. 12. Hospital Laundrv and Helpers' Quarters. 13. Main 
Hate to Xos, 1 and 2 Houses. 14. W.TM.S. House — Chiuesc Slvlr BuiM- 
ing. i.',. W.II.S. School — Chinese Style Building. 10. K indergaricui. 



to rent her little, low-lying, badly-drained conipoiiiid, in ihe 
ceni re of the city. About inidiiight I he agreement was signed, 
and the silver jiaid o\ei- to tlie amnunt of a full year"s real. 
The following (hiy she returned, bitterly \\ee]niiL;, and Irau- 
tically begging that the bargain )»■ cancelled, becnuse uf per- 
secution, even the magistrate haAing threatened lo pniiish 
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her. It Ilif'U iK'canie necessary to visit the magistrate, pass- 
port ill hand, and definitely point out tlie treaty rights 
accorded I'ritish missionaries. Fie recognized the fact, and 
at once instructed his secretary to ])ost i)roc]amations stating 
that tlic missionary was here to lieal the sick and preach the 
gospel, according to these riglits. Tiiereupon tlie threatened 
riot immediately subsided, for before repuldican days 
Chinese magistrates were autocrats. 

Making Friends: — It was Octol)er, 1905, before the first 
family got settled in the little rented house. Social, medical, 
and pastoral work were then immediately commenced. Many 
an amusing incident occurred in those early days, when the 
ignorance and superstitious dread of the people vied with 
their curiosity to see the foreigners and their home; but as 
callers were always made heartily welcome and invited to 
return, soon the mission became a centre of attraction, and a 
working constituency was formed through which God gradu- 
ally opened all doors and gained a welcome for His messen- 
gers into all classes of society. Amongst the first fruits He 
gathered were several teachers, an alderman, a prominent 
merchant and a barber (the outcast of China), and as they 
met at the regular services of praise and prayer, also in the 
weekly social gathering in the mission house, the spirit of 
Christian l)rotlierhood gradually lowered the ultra-high social 
class wall and broadened the ultra-narrow social customs. 

Pekm.vnent Premises Secured: — The securing of rented 
premises for a year did not remove the undercurrent of 
opposition to the purchasing of the property necessary for 
our mission plant, of church, hospital, schools and four resi- 
dences, besides W.iM.S. property. The opposition went so far 
as to appeal to Peking. Nevertheless, by the end of the 
year, in the good ])rovidence of God, the ^Mission was 
able to vacate the rented property and remove to a very 
desirable site, just inside the north gate of the city. And by 
l>ersisteut effort, at the end of live years, not only the present 
plant at the north gate (see chart of C. M. M. north gate 
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JUX(;HSIEX (lENERAL HOSI'ITAL. 
Wards for men and wiunen in opi)Osite wings, 

property, Jnniilisieii), l>ut also property just insi(l(> the east 
li'ate of the city, with l)uil(linjis suttirieiit for lioys' and jiirls' 
(lay schools and church, had been jturchased, which build- 
injis, after repairs, are still lieiiig so used. The ])in'chase in 
one block of suflrtcieiit' property for mission ])laiit was a 
decided victory for niristianity, because much of it con- 
tained sepuhdires of ancient worthies, and was controlled by 
Taoist, Ttuddhist, or Confucian Guilds. Part wa-< entailed, 
necessitatini^- the siiiiiatures of absent niendiers of the clau 
to make the sale le^al. In the instance of one very small 
holding', twenty-five persons must witness the agreement. 
Another cause for rejoicing is that, notwithstanding these 
handicaps, the prices ])aid were very favor:d)le to the ^Fission. 
Bnr.Dixc; DiFFicrr/riES: — Pioneering mission work con- 
sists largelv in the serving of tables, and Jnnghsien was no 
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cxcciifion lo lliis rule. Tlic mud bouses on the ueAV property 
were aec-oniuKidaied, — hy tlie addition of flof)rs, ceilings, 
diiors, and a few i;lass windows, — for use as temporary resi- 
dences, but tbei'e was no building in the least suital)le for 
(duirch purposes. A statement of the urgent need was sent 
to the late Dr. A. Sutherland, and by cable came permission 
to build, made possil)]e by the gift of one thousand dollars 
from an anonymous friend in Montreal. On Christmas Day, 
1900, when this joyful news was made known to tlie few 
Chinese Christians, they gathered on the proposed church 
site and returned thanks to Almighty God. Then the prob- 
lem of plans and material had to Ite faced. Nails and all 
hardware must be purchased in Shanghai, about two thou- 
sand miles distant. The In'ick on the market being unsuitable 
for foreign style of liuilding, a new mould was made by the 
missionary. Suitable timber could only be secured in the 
green trees on the mountain ridges several miles away, while 
not one of the workmen employed had ever seen a f(jreign 
building. The church, accommodating about four hundred, 
was completed and dedicated Septend)er 22nd, 1007. The 
North Gate Mission property was all enclosed by a thirteen- 
foot brick wall; also gateways, servants" quarters, Sunday 
school rooms, and numbers one, two and three brick resi- 
dences were ]iuilt during the first five years. The folbiwing 
year the boys' boarding school was erected, and the numlier 
four dwelling commenced under the supervision of the Uev. 
n. S. Longley, I!. A., B.D., and completed in 1013. after the 
Rcvnliitiou, ))y the Kev. Goi-dou P.. Jones, T^.Sc. In 1010 
the dispensai-y was liuilt and Jiospilal comnieuced by Dr. 
•I. 1>. ('ox, and com]deted liy ^Ir. Jones in 1014, 

Medical Extaxsiox: — Outiiatienls, wlio were seen after 
the daily eigiit o'(dock liible study, were, I'oi- lack of accommo- 
dalion and time, limited to lliirly; but, the follo\\'ing year, in 
flic new ]ii-emises, tlie nuiidier AA-as increased lo lifiy. ^"isits 
(o abiioriii.'il obstelrical cases and midnight calls to opium 
suicides o])cnc(l many dooi's; indeed the medical work ]n-oved 
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to be a very successful advertising agency. I'^or example, 
one morning, while on an itinerary, the missionary st()]ii)e(l 
at a small hamlet that his chairlteai-crs miglit hi-cakfast. At 
first they were curtly refused food l)ecans(! they were carry- 
ing a foreigner. This caused a commotion, whereupon the 
foreigner, emerging from his chair, was recognized l)y a for- 
mer patient (the inn-keeper's wife), and immediat(dy greeted 
as an old friend, and soon the carriers were plentifully 
supplied. Then, too, ehapels were opened in some of the 
surrounding towns through the influence of ])atients from 
the city dispensary. In April, 1010, Dr. J. II. Cox and his 
wife took over the medical work, giving their full time to 
that department. k-!ince then its influence and usefulness 
have developed rapidly. The outpatients, now nnresti-icted, 
often number over two hundred, showing the growing con- 
fldence in foreign medicine. In 1914, the c<un])leted hos]>ital 
plant, including dispensary, administration building, with 
ward accommodation for twenty-flve women in one wing and 
twenty-five men in the other, and opium ward in the rear, 
was opened, with suitable ceremony, in \\'hich the ofticials, 
leading gentry, mer(diants and teachers of the city partici- 
]iated. In lltltj ^Miss E. E. Dale, nurse, was ai>i)oiuted 
lady superintendent over a good staff of ('hinese heliHU-s. 
The wards are well ])ati'oni/ed and the ])ros])ects for this 
<lepartment are very promising. 

EouCATioXAL Gi;()'i'\'r[i : — The tir-st mission (hiy sihool in 
Junghsien was open(^d, for liuys and girls, -Tannary. 1b()(). in 
the rented eha]}el in the C(Uili-e of llie city. < hie of tJie ]Hi]iils 
^\-as ^^'u Sliu-ehen, who entered ilie lii-st class of the Enion 
University, ("hengin, and com]ilele(] tin' coni-se for I'.A. in 
101."), thei-eujion being ap]M]iiited, liy ('oiincil, inspector of 
mission schools in this, liis native county. His sister, a Adnni; 
A\'(nnan mIio became a <'liristian and also began to study at 
that time, latei- entered the \V. .M. S. hos])ilal in ('hengtu, 
and has just been gradnate(l from their li-ainiiig sclmol for 
nurses. The follo\A'ing year, llMIT, the school \\as nio\-ed to 
buildings on the north gate ])i-o]ierty, and the re(|nesl of 
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many little i;irls impelled the woi'kers to open a sc^parate 
school for tlu'iii, with .Mrs. Waiij^ as teacher. In a few iiionths 
the atleiidaiice i-eached forty, sevej-al of the pupils continued 
their studies in the W. M. S. boarding school when the latter 
was oi)ened by iliss Speers in 1911, and have just been gradu- 
ated from the higher primarj^ They give splendid promise 
of developing into earnest, capable Christian teachers. In 
September, IOCS, the Rev. E. W. AVallace, 15. A., TJD., took 
over this educational work and opened a boarding scljool for 
boys, with very bright prospects. Mr. Wallace also opened 
a day school in each of two outstatious, and did much to 
stimulate the new learning in both city and county. In 
January, 1910, Mr. and Mrs. Longley, who had lived for the 
]iast two years in Junghsien as language students, were 
appointed to this work, as well as to the pastorate of the 
newly 0]>em'd East (jate <'hurch. The work thus thoroughly 
manned was all too soon interrupted l»y the revohition be- 
ginning Se]iteml)er, 1911, when it became necessary, l»ecause 
of Consular orders, that all foreigners leave the station. 
After this upheaval, Junghsien was left without a resident 
missionary until 1913, but during 1912 the Rev. A. C. Hoff- 
man, S.T.L., made some flying itineraries over the district, 
endeavoring to conserve and reorganize the work. The Coun- 
cil of 1913 sent :\[r. C. W. Batdorf, M.S., and :\[rs. Batdorf to 
Junghsien to take charge of the educational work in the city, 
which responsibility they have discharged faithfully and 
efficiently up to the present. There is also conducted annti- 
ally a summer normal school f(u* training rural lower 
]irimary teachers. 

PrsociRESs OF Pastoral Work: — The pastoral work was 
emphasized from the beginning by the organizing of special 
classes for enquirers. At the end of six months those found 
worthy were advanced to catechumen classes, and those who 
continued to attend and study faithfully f(U' another six 
montlis, abandoning their idols and showing signs of regen- 
(u-ation, \\'ere llien baptized, and three months later received 
into fnll mend)ei-slii]i. The woukmi were* tauglit to read fol- 
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lowing a i-egular course of study speciallj' prepared for them. 
There was sueh a response to the Gosjiel uiessage that tlie 
missionaries felt God had indeed prepared (lie way and was 
demonstrating His power. In September, l'.»(»7, at the dedi- 
cation of the North (iate (^hnrcli, llie annual study classes 
aiul evangelistic meetings were li(dd fen- ten days with good 
results. A thank-otreriug of forty dollars ( Sze. ) was con- 
tributed towards church furnishings, and the idea conceived 
of an annual thanksgiving service as a Christian substitute 
for the heathen eighth-mo(m festival. The following year the 
thank-offering was set apart for home mission work, with the 
special object of purchasing a church property in (he town 
of Shwaug-gu-fen, twenty miles north of the city. The 
foreign missionary was made treasurer of the fund, \\'lnch 
has now grown to one Iniudred and thirty-eight dollars 
(Sze. ). Easter week has also been observed anniuilly for 
prayer and Bible study, and the heathen feast day, fifth of 
the fifth moon, as a day of intercession. Special emjthasis 
has always been jilaced on the suitable commemoration (jf 
our Lord's holy birth. Besides a Christnuis tree or concert 
for the development of the Sunday school children, a suffi- 
cient sum of money has been annually contributed to allow 
the distribution of about a peck of rice to each of six hundred 
worthy poor, who first gather in the church to hear a gospel 
message. Miss E. E. Hall, who o]iened wo7-k for the \youien's 
^Missionary Society in 1910, has heartily co-operated iu all 
this, being a most indefatigable evangelistic worker. 

The E.iST G.^te Ghtrcii : — Tn 1911 it became necessary to 
vacate the original street chapel, so a suitable one was pur- 
chased half a block away, which is now known as the Central 
Chapel and Reading Room. It was remodelled, and the Chinese 
furnished a room with tables and chairs for the acconunoda- 
tion of a Bible Study Club, organized in 1913, with a mem- 
bership of thirty, which still meets for an hour each Fi-iday 
night to study the W(n'd. Tlie chapel's close proximity to 
the government middle school facilitated the gathering of a 
class of students each Sumlav afternoon fov I'ilile studv in 
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]']ii;L;lisli ;ui(l (Jliincse. Iicvolutioii j'ears caused cliau^Jies in 
])er.soniiel, and tlie woi-k was hindered. ISut since January, 
1915, there liave been t\v<» pastoi's for the two cliurclies, and 
all lines of work are l>eing (^nerf^etica)ly pushed. p]ach 
church has a a\cI1 ori^anized Sunday scliool of two hundred 
pujnls, including the priniai'y department. A weekly union 
normal class is conducted for the teachers l)y ;\Ir. Sibley. 

Development of Infant Churches: — Dni-ing the first 
six years chapels were 0])ened in twenty-nine towns, six of 
which, iK'ing in the eastern end of the county, were trans- 
ferred to the Tzeliutsing District. Each of these chapels was 
first opened in a rented l)nilding, secured l)y the local 
lielievers, liut later removed to more suitalile premises 
purchased by the Mission, thus making it possible for the 
missionary to prevent their being put to improper uses. The 
towns were grouped into circuits, so tliat, when preachers 
were scarce, one helper could hold service in two or even 
three chapels each Sunday. The Revolution greatly inter- 
rupted the develoi^ment of these infant churches. At present 
there are eleven helpers and evangelists in charge, with thir- 
teen lower primary day schools, in which about four hundred 
bright boys and girls are following the West (^'hiua Union 
educational course. The helpers and school teachers co- 
operate to hold Sunday schocd and preaching service in each 
chapel every Sunday. The prosi)ects are liright f(ir real 
constructive work. 

Si'LENDU) Statistics: — There are now in full uKMubership 
two liundred and ten, being fifty-nine women and one hun- 
dred and fifty-one men. Tliese, M'itli catecliumens and 
im|uirers, lii-ing the total u]) to uxor eight hundi-ed after suli- 
tracting thosi." remove(l Ity transfer, dealli and lai)Sos. The 
Sunday scliools register over seven liundred pu]nls, but num- 
bers fail to indieate the ■wide and sublle intliieiici^ the gosjiel 
exerts in this city and county, and Ihe growing confidence 
amongst all classes. I'rmn Ihe lieginning tlie ('hi)i(>se ("'hris- 
tians were consnlled wilh regard lo church business, and in 
1!)07, a tentative (,)narlerly I'.oai-d was organized. Self- 
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support is being steadily aiul iusisteutly held up as an ideal, 
with the mottu, " rray, study, give." 

Summer Schools: — No history of .Iiinghsieii station 
would be eoniplete without nieutiou of the sunnnei- resort 
kuowu as Douglas Heights ( Ka(j-shih-tih ). This is a group 
of shrubby hills ten miles north ot the eity, whieh gradually 
rise to an elevation of about one th(Misand tive hundred feet 
above it. AMth the eonseut of the General Txiard, in 11»1(), a 
few missionaries formed a joiut stock company and pur- 
chased the site, where, to date, twelve bungalo-ws have been 
erected, as alsct a i-hurch and primary school, built with their 
l)rivate funds. The Council of 191(> sanctioned the erectiou 
of a building, to accommodate fifty boarders, in which to 
carry on summer normal schools and llible training schools 
for helpers, and voted the sum of seventy dollars to assist 
the company in this enterprise. 



TZELITTTSING. 

E. O. JOLLIFFE, P.. A. 

Tzeliutsing (The Self-Flowing Well) is the centre of the 
great salt well district of Szecdiwan. It is famous through- 
out t'liina for the (|uantity and ((uality of salt ])r(iduced and 
for the ingeniiius methods devised by the Chinese for drilling 
wells more than lialf a nnle deep, from which they i-aisc the 
brine to be evaporated in the ])ro(luction of salt. The city, 
including numerous adjacent towns or cities, so close as to l)e 
almost reckoned as one, has a po]nilation of at least (uie 
million. Tz(diutsing is three days, or about one hundred 
miles, due east of Kiating and about the same distance noj-th- 
west of Luchow. 

Tzeliutsing was opened as a central mission station in 
1007. One r-eason it was not oyiened nnich earlier was because 
the water supiily was rejiorted so liail that ^lissions hesi- 
tated to send workers here to live. The fact that a tdiina 
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Inland missionary died from fever contracted while staying 
in a temjile near this place, did not add to its reputation. 
As a matter of fact the health of the ndssitjiiaries living here 
now is quite as good as it is in the average station. Another 
reason for the delay in opening this place as a central station 
was that the people were; very much opposed to having 
foreigners live here. The French fathers opened work at 
Tzeliutsing in 1870, about thirty-seven years Itefore we came. 
The American Baptist Mission made an att('mpt to open 
work here i^revious to 1900, l)ut owing to the persistent oppo- 
sition of the people they were not able to secure property. 
Dr. Hart visited " The Wells," as this place is popularly 
called, shortly after our Mission came to the province. 
Whether because of strained political conditions at the time, 
or because of the usual attitude of the people towards the 
foi-eiguer. Dr. Hart had an unpleasant time, and with diffi- 
culty secured the protection of the official. 

PEim.vNEXT Settlement: — Previous to 1900 several 
^Missions had done itinerating in the salt-well district. After 
that time things came more easily, and the China Inland 
ilission opened several outstations in the district, one of 
which, at Siao-Chi, opposite Kung-Gin, was made a kind of 
centre, with temporary quarters for tlie missionaries to live 
ill on their rounds. The first outstation opened in this dis- 
trict by our Mission was just after 1900, when our nearest 
station was at Kiating, three days away. It could nut be pro- 
perly supervised at that distance, so had to be closed for the 
time ])eing. Later, Junghsien being opened as a central 
station, Kung-Gin was o])ened as an outstation by Dr. Smith 
in 1900. Kung-Gin is about five English miles from Tzeliu- 
tsing. In Ihe fall of the same year a small place A\'as reiuml 
on a small ;illey to commence the W(M-k of the Canadian 
]\retliodist .Alission in Tzelinlsiiig. Early in the following 
year another projierty siiiiabic for iiiissiouari(>s" residence 
was secnre(l, bul when il became known ihat the foreigner 
was coming to live ]>eriiiaiienlly in Ihe ]>lace siidi ]ircssure 
was brought lo bear upon the owner Ihat In^ tluMi r(^piidiat(>d 
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BIBLE TKAIXIX(i SCHOOL TZELIUTSINI. 

At these schools the Christians fi'om the outstations spend from two weeks to 
a month in Bible .studv and teachinj,^ methods. 



the whole Ijargain. After munerous feasts, many words and 
much time, the ofhcial and i;entry ottered to compromise by 
giviug us another phice. A\'e of c<jurse signified our willing- 
ness should the place prove satisfactory. Another long delay 
was caused ljy the search for the proper location, our ideas 
of a satisfactory Itnildiiig lieing slightly dilfereut from 
theirs. At last, after si.x months of exceedingly wordy 
struggle, a splendid place capable of housing three families 
was secured, and our ^fission fairly placed on its fec( in 
Tzeliutsing. 

FiusT "WouKEKS; — In November, 1907, the Itev. and .Mrs. 
R. 0. Jollitfo moved down from Junghsien, ami in three 
months were joined liy the Kev. and Mrs, (r. AY. Sparling and 
Dr. and ]\I]'S. W. J. Sheridan, just arrived from Canada. A 
few l^elievers, some of whom are still wiili iis, commenced to 
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come to Hunday services, and a small day school was started. 
Both chnrch and school were conducted in the numerous 
rooms at the front of the house occupied hy the foreigners. 
TTnfortuuately it was just at that period when those who had 
any lawsuits, any grievances, or were fleeing from justice, 
fancied that the Church was a special institution, formed to 
help them to secure salvation in a cause good or had, material 
or spiritual, so long as they belonged to the foreigner's 
Society; and thus great care had to lie taken hefore recog- 
nizing those who came as lielonging to the Church. 

Land and Buildings: — In the autumn of 1909 our first 
property was bought, on which to start the permanent mis- 
sion plant. This Avas not secured without a great deal of 
difticulty and anxiety; though ultimately the deal was put 
thr(uigh with the backing of a large number of the gentry of 
the place. This showed that our two years of friemdship 
with them had not been in vain. The property for the W.^I.S 
school was purchased in 1910 ; and in the spring of 1911 
Miss E. P. Sparling came as the representative of the 
W.^I.S. and proceeded at once to erect a temporary house. 
In 1911 the first two buildings of our plant, nund»er one 
dwelling and the church, were completed. Then came the 
Bevolution and all building ceased. In six montlis, 1912-13, 
several large properties were bought. This fact, taken to- 
gether with the urgent need of a larger ]daiit inuuediately, 
decided ^tr. H(»ffnmn to accept an ajipointment as builder 
during 191.3-14. In a little over a year there were erected 
three dwellings and a dispensary, and the large hospital 
building was begun. Early in 1914 Dr. Wilford moved his 
(lis]iensai-y and hospital patients over to the new dispensary 
building. About the same time [Miss ITambly commenced 
the erection of her new boarding school \\hich, now com- 
pleted, is one of i]n' finest in the iirovince. It was openiMl in 
June, 191."). In the fall of lOl." work A\-as recommenced on 
(lie magnificent new hosiutal Imilding, (he main ]iart of 
which is mi-w nearing comi>le(ion. It is now i 191(1") just six 
years since (he vei-y (irst buildings of our ])erman(Uit i^lant 
wei-e s(ar(e(l. Dnring lha( time (he Mork of buildinu stood 
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still for over two years, a year and a half durini;' the Kevo- 
hitioii aud almost a year on account of the wai', yet the plant 
now consists of four dwellings, a church, girls' school, dis- 
pensary and hospital practically all <-onipleted. \Ve still 
lack, to complete onr plant, two or nuire dwellings, a lioys' 
school and the women's wing of (he hospital. Yet we caniidt 
be other than grateful that in six years from IIk- lime our 
plant was commenced, it is so far advanced. More and more 
we tind that the time, thought and energy (if our W(irkei-s are 
being devoted to the work of evangelizing, healing, teaching 
and preaching, and less applied to the nerve-racking, time- 
consuming, though altsolutely necessary laltor of preiKirhuj 
for ■work. The tirst four years in Tzeliutsing may be I'egarded 
as preparatory for preparation itsidf. As '\\c near the close 
of this stage of our mission work and take stock, we realize 
that if we should feel encouraged because of the develo]»ment 
of our plant, we should be even more so because of the ])ro- 
gr(^ss of the other departments of our work. All of these 
things cause us to take heart, looking at them as jtromiscs 
of nmltiplied blessings in the years to come. 

We are altdut tn secnre a Imilding to lie used as ])riniai->- 
Sunday school, in which we shall house several hundred 
wiggling youngsters. Six hundred dollars gold had been 
entrusted liy the Sunday school of the First IMcthodist 
Church, I^ondon, to Dr. and IMrs. Crawford. They have very 
kindly placed this at our disposal for the new building. We 
see in this again, as we see almost every minute, the direct 
guidance of C!od in our- work in all departments. To say 
that our whole station was thankful is putting it mildly. Tt 
was another case of "the men and the money coming to- 
gether.'' Only in this case the " men '' were one thousand 
Sunday school children, a large share of whom are already 
on hand. 

The women's wing cif the hosjiital is aliout to lie in-ovidcd 
for, in part at least, by the splendid gift of slO.OOO silver, 
■17,000 of which lias already been collected by tlie gentry of 
Tzeliutsing. This is, so far, the crowning manifestation of 
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the good feeling of the people of this place toward the mis- 
sionaries and their message. Help iu purchasing property, 
even by those who formerly opposed us, assistance in times of 
difficulty, general friendship and helpful advice : these are 
some of the ways in which the people of this place have 
recently shown their attitude toward us. 

The Revolt'tion: — Revolutionary disturbances began in 
the autunni of 1911. Practically all our mission stations 
were obliged to be vacated, and in accordance with the 
orders of the British Consul General, almost all missionaries 
made their way to the coast. All building ceased, and much 
mission work also, iluch time and much money and the 
health of many missionaries were lost in the Revolution, but 
the favor of the people and their willingness to hear the 
gospel, commodities more valuable than money or tiine, were 
Udt lost. 

The Chukch : — As always, so in Tzeliutsiug, direct 
]treaching of the gospel was the first form of work to be 
l)egun. The largest and Ix'st room in the rented Chinese 
compound is always taken for the church services. Our 
church building, completed in 1911, is bright and thoroughly 
\"i'ntilate(l. In June, 1012, when Mr. Hoffman returned after 
the Revolution, the ue^' church was ojiened for services and 
the l)uilding which it was thought would take years to fill, 
was found to be none too large to contain the crowds that 
came. For t^^'O or three years our services never lacked a 
large numl)er of schoolboys, sometimes as many as one hun- 
dred and fifty. Tlii'y were induced to attend along -^ith 
their teachers by the aid of a small subsidy to the school. 
The boys repeated Scripture, studied the Sunday school 
lesson and learned gospel lioth in and out of st'hool, the 
teacher in almost every case lieing a Christian. It was a 
good ]dan for 1lie liro.-ideasl sowing of the gosptd, but as a 
l)ro])osition foi- l)uildiug \]]t a good school it was not a 
success. 

We have always ^tlaced the strongest emiiliasis ujion the 
Sinida\' school. The attendance runs from three to foni- 
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hundred and the school is orgaui/x-d iiilo lifteen to twenty 
classes. Dnring the last year the scholars in our Sunday 
school have learned to repeat alxiut twelve thousand scrip- 
ture verses, in addition to liundreds of liynuis. ^^'e do not 
think that this is all the work the Sunday scliool s]u)uld do, 
but we do think that it means twelve thousand seeds planted 
in hundreds of hearts, wliich will l)ear fruit in due (iiue. 

Preaching to the masses is systematically carried on in 
six different jdaces throughout the city, r'hurch services 
are well attended; we frequently have a congregalion of live 
hundred. There is a luemhership of eighty in the church 
here, not including the outstations. There is a church roll 
of two hundred tiud fifty, ^^'e have fouinl in our short experi- 
ence hei'e that few who come as families and few who con- 
tinue to full church memhership ever go hai-k to heatlienism 
again. 

^^'oRK Amonc; W(»:\rEX; — In no other sphere of work is 
progress so marked as aunuig the women, because here ad- 
vancement means so much. At the beginning very few 
women came, and those who did come took very charily to 
the hard, hard task of learning to read characters in order to 
leai'n the gospel. Few believed it possible, and it took some 
living examples of women wlio liad done the inqiossible 
liefore much progress was made. \\'\t\\ the helji of earnesT- 
hearted px'Ople, women's classes were gotten together and 
systematic study started. In the last few years about twenty 
women, most of them mothers, have hmrned to read. Like 
draws like, and now almost as many more women who 
already understand the character have joined the classes to 
study tlie gospel intelligently. 

Gradt;.\l Gospel Pexetr.vtiox : — One side of the woi-k 
cannot lie registerecl in numbers bul is seen alone by the eye 
of God. It is tlie gradual ]ieiielratiou of the gos])el into the 
life of the jjeople. This nmy sonielime^ dis]ilay itself in a 
friendly feeling for the gospel and its re])resentatives ; it may 
manifest itself in hearty opposition to the gosjiel ; but it most 
surelv exhibits its existence and growth when it exei-cises an 
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inrtiu'iice for j;oo(l on tlu' lil'c of tlu; commuuity at largi^ If 
imitation is tlie siiicerest form of flattery, tlien we have it 
in one of the temples here, wliich lias started schools and is 
beginning medical work, crowning it all with a sjx'cial ser- 
vice every Sunday. AA'hether this is opposition or coiri]»eti- 
tion, it is in any case an evidence that the gospel is 
powerfully at work. 

TiiK OuTSTATioNS: — Six of our outstations are the six 
large market towns in the south-east corner of the county of 
Junghsien. The most remote of these is within a half-day's 
journey from Tzeliutsing. One outstation is the walled city 
of Weiyuan, county town of the county of that name. 

As early as 1903, the Rev. G. E. Hartwell itinerated 
through this city, staying several days and endeavoring to 
organize the encpiirers into classes. At one time Council 
j)lanned its opening as a central station, that is, with resident 
missionaries. Later it was decided that Weiyuan could be 
worked as an outstation, from Tzeliutsing. A fine property 
has been secured, with the intention to provide for strong 
educational work, a certain amount of medical '\\'ork, and 
the occasional residence of the foreign missionary. 

The Development of ax Ottstation : — The internal 
develo])ment and the history of outstation chapels in the 
various parts of our work shows for the last ten years a 
remarkable similarity. One reason, of course, is because 
our efforts are conditioned by political and other exteriml 
conditions, as well as by methods of missionary endeavor. 
Iioughly speaking, the course of events has been somewhat 
as follows: — 

1. A place Avitli people (>ager to learn the gospel aud 
ANJlling to rent a cliai)el and support it at theii' own expcMise. 

2. A rusli of l)elievers to join the church at the newly 
opened clmjiel, but dindy undei-standing why they conie. 

3. A (juari-el, some exjiosures, and all leave exce])( a small 
remnant. 

4. An atleni]it to gel into touch with llie ]ie()])lc, by ukmus 
of n scliooj genei'ally superxised by an old iearliei- in the 
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THE CHURCH AT TZELIUTSINO, BUILT ALMOST ENTIRELY BY THE GIFTS 

OF THE CHINESE. 



old-fasliioncil style, Ihrnniiii tlic srhoLii-s whn liccoine little 
evaugelists scatteriiin' the truth alM)ut the i;(is]icl into many 
ditTei'ent homos. 

."). ISettcr h('l])('rs and cvaniiclists, traiiicd in Itihlc 
sclniols, in coIIcl;!'. and (|uii:-kcn('(l in reviAal nicctinLis to a 
stronger sense (if (lieir dnty. 

(>. Throniih sclimil, lhr(]iii;li e\-an.iii']ist, and lliioni^h litera- 
ture, a new and belter idcii of the nieanin;^ of the i;osp(d 
gaining' hold on tin' ]ieople. 

7. One by one, and very slowly, men coming' to the 
chapel, — willini: in many cases i-eally to stu<ly llie uos]iel. 

8. lietter schools condneted umlei- I he A\'est ('liina ('liris- 
tinn Educalioiial Tnion. 

9. Girls" schoids and ^\'onien's work conilueled liy the 
WJI.S. 

10. Families starting' to come in as fannlii^s, — the 
children in the schools. 
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11. A liiglicr iij»pic(i;iti())i l)y the pe(ii)](i of the f^ospel and 
il« W(irth bvjiifis a williii^iicss to help supj)ort the work with 
tlu'ii- means. Such .snjiport comes more ^radnally tlian it 
(lid in its infant days, lint the motiye is far difTer-ent, and 
makes the work rich in jn-omisc at least. 

12. By means of IJiliie schoids, close evangelistic super- 
vision, niissi(^nary itineraries, and regular services, gradu- 
ally, and with many set-l»acks and discouragements, one by 
one enquirers come to expeiaence more and more of that mys- 
terious life which we call Salvation. 

The Fi'ture of the Outstation : — There are in the 
fourteen outstations of this district nearly one hundred and 
fifty communicants, and a church constituency, including 
school children, of almost one thousand people, i.e., people 
who are directly under the influence of the church. Nor is 
it too much to prophesy that, notwithstanding the fact that 
before self-support can be reached, the whole thought of this 
l>eople on the matter of finance must be absolutely revolu- 
titinized by years of training; nevertheless, judging from the 
progress of the last few years, we may reasonaldy expect, 
within the next (piarter of a century, a group at each out- 
station strong enough, and sufficiently established in the 
doctrine, to allow of a self-supporting church at almost every 
one of these places. 

Education.vl Work: — l^rom the opening of the station, 
school work was carried on ; but in common with evei'y other 
form of work, our schools were dislianded at the time of the 
Eevolution. In the spring of 1913, schools were reopened 
under the Kev. K. E. S. Taylor. In 1014 a higher primary 
school with a boarding de]»artnient was begun. We have now 
five schools Avith a registration of over two hundred, forty of 
whom are in tli(> higher ])rinuiry. The girl students have 
increased from a small class in 1900 to two hundred and fifty 
in 1916, sixty-six of «-liom arc boarders in the higluu- ]uiniary. 
There are five lower primary schools for girls, two of whicli 
are under the ^V..M.S. and Ihree under the married ladies. 
We thus have a total consi ituoicv nf ncarlv rive hundred 
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BOItlXf; FOR SALT AT TZEI,TUTSIX( : 
Thr Lild iiietliNd will soon give way to iiiodrrn machinery. 

pupils iu Tzeliiitsiiig itself, or including all the ontstations, 
about one thousand. This year ninetT-flve boys and girls 
tried the entrance to the higher primary and sixteen the 
entrance to the middle school. Of the one hundred and eleven 
candidates, twenty-five secured over fifty per cent on every 
subject and a large majority over fifty per cent, in over half 
of the subjects. 

Mkdical Work: — A Chinese house which stands on our 
property at the rear of the church was first used as mission- 
ary's residence, then as higher primary school foi- boys. 
Immediately after the Revolution it came into use as b(>s]iital 
and dispensary, the new church building serving as waiting 
room. Early in 1914 Dr. Wilford occupicnl his new dis- 
pensary building. From the beginning oui- mcdiral work- 
has been very popular. Each year it has increased rajiidly. 
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iKit only ill ii()]iiiliu-il y, liiil, in iiiflnciice for good on tlio life 
<if tlic people of the districL in whicli we live, and now our 
liospitiil lias heconie tlie centi'c of llie ]!e<l C.lross and other 
lihilanthropic intei-ests. It is a, strong social faetor and a 
very ]ii'aetieal medium in leading outside pe(»]de into the 
<-hurch. During the last six months nearly five hundred 
o]>erations were performed and over ten thousand visits, 
including dispensary patients, inade, in addition to an aver- 
age of sixty-one patients in the M'ards. All this work is 
being carried on in the dispensary building, the hospital 
proper not l)eiug quite ready for occupation. 

The Impact op the Gospel Upon the Tzeliutsixg Com- 
munity : — The civil magistrate, a nunilx-r of officials in the 
salt inspectorate and the recent president of the Bank of 
China have been in a greater oi" lesser degree related to our 
church. Naturally, the coming of the foreign doctor has 
had a profound effect in raising the standards of medical 
practice in Tzeliutsing, making it impossible for any Chinese 
doctor to practise without some attempt at newer and lietter 
methods. "We do not underestimate the influence of our 
^\•ork, but these are but the beginning when \\-i- think of our 
expectations in the gospel. As yet there are no visible signs 
that the church is able to compel any reforms in the local 
connnunity; it is still a society set over against the mass of 
humanity outside; Init we believe that it will come. We hope 
that when the '' Colden Jubilee " year liook iif our ^lissinn is 
wi'itten, there may bi> re]H)rted at l(>ast two or three self- 
supporting churches, with nundiers of church scIuhiIs i and 
niission schools, too). We ho]ie, too, thai li\(» thousand 
jieople who have lieen trained in Christian schools and tens 
of thousands who have received healing at a ("lirisliau hos- 
pilal \\ill fonii su(di a solid background thai cliiirch pi'O- 
gj'aninies may be laid and succi^ssfully carried out for the 
gathering in of souls, for llie -wider ]u-opagation of llw^ gosjiel 
among the unenlightened, and for lh(> aboliUon of at least 
some of llie social almses ihat defile jhe land lo-daA". 
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LUCHOW. 

The CiiiRCH. 

C. J. P. JOLLIFKE, B.A. 

Liu-lidW" is a .urcat, busy Imsincss cily of prolialily 200,000 
people. It is situated on the Yaiiiitse, at tlie mouth of a tril»u- 
tavY from the north called the To River, about one hundred 
and fifty miles west of Chuniikin.i;'. Luchow is three days 
south-east of Tzeliutsini;', and four days, l)y land, from 
Chungking. 

The special ('"'ouncil meeting, held in October, 1907, 
resolved — '' That this Council reaffirms its conviclion that 
the entering of Luchow is necessary to the proper expansion 
of our -work." A few nmnths after this, tliei-efore, at the 
Conncil held in January, ITtOS, it 'was detinitely d(>cided to 
ojien this station, and a beginning was made liy tlie aii]>i)int- 
ment of my wife and niystdf to the woi-k nf oix'uing Tju'huw 
for our ^Mission. 

In August of that year we arrived in tlie city, Iniving 
previously rented a Chinese liouse. Tlie rale was clieap 
because it was supposed to lie demondiaunted and had been 
vacant for some years. ITowever, denidus do not trouble 
missionaries, and the first Sunday that \\-e s]ient in our new 
i|uarters we Indd a service f<ir '\\-oi-ship. 

The First Stxhay; — Tlie first Sunday the street doors 
of the compound 'were thi-own open and a nnni stalioued at 
the entrance to invite the ]ieo]de in. It was market day, so 
the street was crowded. For a loiig tinu' no one resjionded 
to our invitation. The house was kno\^'n to lie lianute(l, and 
even as recently as IDOS the foreigner was not regarded with 
any surplus of love. r)iily a few days before this, 1M-. O. L. 
Kilborn, of our .Mission, was riding thnnigli the streets of 
T>uchow when a man shouted — "Here is a I'oreiguer! Kill 
him I" The Doctor slojiped and re])oi-led the altaii- to a 
policeman. 
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We had ill most despaired of securiug a congregation that 
day, when at last, a man, whose curiosity overcame his fear, 
made a break and came walking in. Since nothing happened 
to him, others followed, and then others, until our little meet- 
ing-room was filled to its capacity. Heated on boards sup- 
ported on saw-horses, this little crowd of people heard the 
first attempt of the (_'anadian Methodists to preach the 
gospel in Luchow. 

Church Opening: — In April, 1909, we had our "church 
opening." Near the entrance to our little compound was a 
large, roofed-over space such as are so common in Chinese 
compounds. It is called the " tin (g ) ." By a little rearrange- 
ment it proved well adapted for a meeting-place. Benches, 
a platform and a pulpit gave it quite a church-like appear- 
ance. On this church-opening occasion we were fortunate in 
having such distinguished guests as Dr. T. E. Egerton Shore 
and the Eev. M. M. Bennett, of Canada, and Dr. C. W. Ser- 
vice, of our own Mission, all of whom helped us very much 
in making the opening a success. 

Bi'H.DiNGS : — Our main l)uildings in Luchow are, with the 
exception of the rented compound at the west gate, all situ- 
ated on one street, and are, therefore, in close proximity to 
one another. The buildings, constructed after foreign style, 
now comprise a church, a dispensary and two dwellings of 
the General Society, and one dwelling of the Woman's !Mis- 
siunary Society. Besides these, the hospital dwelling Is now 
in course of erection and will be completed early in 1917. 
^^'e still lacdv a hospital building (we have the site), a boys' 
school and a dwelling for the educational missionary. 
Furthermore, the Woman's ^lissionary Society lack a girls' 
boarding school l)uilding; theii' ])resent school is carried on 
in adapted Chinese buildings. 

LrCHow CHrRCH: — Our church is built of brick, with 
two towers. Around the auditorium are eight class rooms 
whi(di can l)e thrown open, thus increasing the seating space. 
In addition, thcT'e are four more class rooms in the towers. 
The new church ^^■as hjkmumI iu April, 1914, when we were 
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THKKE MKX AND THEIR WIVE8, THE FIRST CONYKKTS TO BE BAPTIZED 

AT LUCHOW. 



honored with the help of Di-. Kil))Oi'u, of oui- own ^lissioii, 
Mr. II. J. Opeiishaw, of the Itaptist ilissioii, and tlie Rev. 
Ding Li 3Iei, who is so often called the Moody of China. 

;Mejibership and Influexce: — Our church now has 47 
baptized meniliers, 30 catechumens and 174 enquirers, a total 
iif 200. A\'(' have all classes in the church, so "\\"e feel that 
the leaven of the gospel is gradually permeating society. 
The people are very accessible, and especially so since the 
revolution. This year, during the fighting between the Xorth 
and the South in this district, the people naturally turned 
to us for shelter, and our churches and compounds were 
turned into havens of refuge. The missionary has (-(uue to 
be trusted by the people, and often his advice is sought by 
those in high authority. The opportunities for service 
among this people are very great. 

In the city we have two street cha]>els, one under ^[r. 
Would's supervision and one under mys(df. ^^■e have also a 
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readinjj; i-doin where our ehnreh people and outsiders may 
see th(> best Christian literature. 

Educational Work: — Our educational work in Lnchow 
is still in its initial stage. This is l)ecause we have as yet no 
educational plant, nor a missionary who can give his time 
fully to this work. The schools are as yet the responsil)ility 
of a pastor missionary. Our school at present is heing 
carried on in huihlings erected temporarily in the hospital 
compound. This year we reported 100 boys in attendance. 
Some are the children of our church people, Ijut most of 
them are children of non-Christians, and through this agency 
they are often attracted to the church. Luchow is an educa- 
tional centre, there being both a government middle school 
and a government normal school here. We hope our Mission 
will soon have a school plant, and a worker who will be able 
to give his attention entirely to this work. Only thus can 
we meet our growing opportunities. 

OUTSTATIONS. 

J. M. Would. 

The outstation work of the Luchow district is still in its 
initial stages. At present there are but three appointments, 
but there is a large numljer of towns waiting and longing for 
us to begin work in them. In this country district there are 
approximately four hundred thousand people, '\^'e as a 
^lission are res]ionsi))]e for tlieir evangelization, and at the 
present time I am tlie only foreign missionary working 
among them. As in Cliristian lands, so liere in ("'hina, most 
of our promising boys ai'e from the homes of the country. 
The city is tlie centre of vire and degradation. 

The three centres thus far o]»ened are situated at points 
seven, twenty and twenty-four English miles from Ludiow. 
In eacli town we liave a eha]Kd, with a total, in the three 
places, of thirteen members and one hnndicd and fifty cate- 
cliumens. Tliei-e is also a srliool at eacli ])hiee, in eaeli of 
\\']iicli fi-om twenty to lifly ])ui)ils ar(> in attendance. 
Teachers, evangelists and colpoitiMirs wink liarnnmionsly 
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HE ^VAS C.VRUIEU .MAXV MILES T( i THE HOSPITAL. 

to.iretlici' in teachinii', ]n-cacliin<i- and distributing the Word. 
Tlirouiih their earnest, ecmseerated etforts there have been 
gathered togethci- a large nnndier of both men and women, 
who are diligently studying the gospel. There is a great 
future for the Gospel in these eonntry districts. I am per- 
suaded that the influence of our work is afl'ecting the life of 
the towns. The gospel leaven is spreading, and, we belii've, 
will spread more and more. 

.Mkiucai, Work. 

i;. Wdl.lT.XDAr.E. 

The meflieal woi-k in tin's i-entre was opened by Dr. W. r>. 
Ferguson, in tlie s]ii-ing of 1011, in a rented house on the 
North Street, which served as a tempiu-ary dispensary; and 
aljout this time the first ]iiece of laml — ])roperty for i)er- 
manent hospital work — was purchased by him. It is situ- 
ated on the small river side of the city, on the same street as 
the rest of the Mission i>ro]terly, and, along with two adjoin- 
ing lots purchased by Ihe .Alissiou, foi-ms a most excelleni site 
for medical work. 

In 1012-13 Dr. Ferguson erected a pernmneiij brick dis- 
pensary and the hospital comiMiund wall. This disi)eusary 
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is cxecediuiily well adapted I'oi' outpatient woi-k. It is a 
stidiii;-, well-lighted building, Avitli rooms for consulting, 
dis]K'nsing, minor surgery, stove room, etc. A few small 
rodHis al)ove are l((.'iiig used for in])atienfs iiiiti] the proper 
hospital building is granted. Our medical work, in common 
with that in most other stations, was much interfered with 
by revolutionary disturliances. Then, early in March, 1913, 
Di-. Ferguson Avas oblig(.'d to leave for Canada on account of 
his wife's ilbhealth. Dr. Simpson succeeded him as a lan- 
guage stndent and I was able to re-open the dispensary in 
June, 1915. ()utpatients are seeii every day, Sundays 
excepted, and inpatients are numerous. We find that the 
Luchow people are very eager to receive foreign medical and 
snrgical treatment. 

Sick Soldiers ox All Sides :— The first half-year of 1910 
the inpatient total was aliout 280, and we had them lying in 
consnlting room, waiting room, etc., etc., on boards and 
straw on the floor, packed like herrings, — mostly wounded 
soldiers ! Our city, during the fighting between Yunnanese 
and Northerners, in the spring, was over-ridden with 
Northern troops, and our Mission premises, along with other 
hospitals at Suifu, Tzeliutsing, Chengtn, Chungking, etc., 
became centres of Red Cross work. Hundreds came to our 
daily dispensary, and during these months of fighting the 
medical men of the province were very busy indeed. Now 
these Northerners have retired, and the Yunnanese are in 
possession of the city, — every day some of these receive our 
treatment. (See MisKioiuiri/ Bulletin. June-September, 191G.) 

The Lrciiow Workers. 

C. J. r. J. 

During the past eight years we have had many changes. 
The Rev. and Mrs. E. R. ^T. Rrecken were here for several 
years. Dr. E. K. Simpson sp(>7it his two years as a language 
student in Luchow slat ion. .Miss Ada ^[(U'gan spent most oF 
her language studv (erm here. Of (he "Woman's ^lissionarv 
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Society, Miss C. A. Brooks, upon ber letuni from liei- second 
furlough, was appoiuted to Luclio\y to open Woman's Mis- 
sionary Society work. This was in Marcli, 1911. She still 
has charge of this work here, ^liss M. E. Thompson, Miss 
Jennie Ure, Miss J. E. Holt, :\Iiss L. B. Sherritt, and Miss 
F. F. Jack, have each spent a longer or sliorter period in 
Luchow. The last is now here as a language student. 

Luchow is a strategic centre. We form the connecting 
link lietween the Jnnghsien and < 'Inmgking divisions of our 
^Mission. In the city and country we have at least a half- 
million people as our exclusive responsibility. Everywhere 
we receive marks of the confidence in us of all classes. All 
indications point to such an opportunity as has never con- 
fronted us before. It is important that our staff should be 
strengthened and dur e(iuipment completed at the earliest 
possible date. 



CHUNGKING. 
J. Parkkr. 



Chungking, fifteen hundred miles from the sea, the Liver- 
pool of tlie West, is pre-eminently the commercial capital 
of the province of Szechwan. It is situated on a narrow neck 
of land formed by the junction of the Yangtse with a branch, 
called the Gia-ling. The waters of these two rivers are the 
natural highways for the north, west and south of Szechwan 
and the northern part of Yunnan. Chungking thus becomes 
the market for the produce of this wide territory and at the 
same time the clearing honse foi- all up-river merchandise 
coming from Eastern China or distant foreign countries and 
destined for the Great West. Until late years, steamer con- 
nection ceased at Ichang, a port five hundred ndles east of 
Chungking. But now a limited nundier of small Init high- 
powered steamers defy the rapids and the whirliincils of the 
upper Y'angtse, and reach Chungking for about si.v months 
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of the year. For other six months, however, we are still 
ooiiipelled to use the old-time Chinese junks. 

Chungking is not an attractive city in which to work or 
live. In a book of travel it is briefly named as a " city of 
steps and swear-words "—not a bad description. The two 
rivers have worn out deep beds for themselves, leaving the 
city on a high clitl:', around the edge of which runs the city 
wall. The gates are approached by long flights of steps, 
reeking with mud and garbage, amid which fllthy beggars 
seek their fortunes. Several thousands of juen arc- con- 
stantly employed carrying up the river-water in buckets for 
the city of 700,000 inhabitants — a veritable human water- 
works. The streets are narrow, stone paved, with many 
flights of steps, making vehicle traffic impossible. Sanita- 
tion is of the crudest. Add to the above, a warm, moist 
climate with only occasional breezes, and you will get con- 
ditions trjdng to even the most experienced. 

Formerly L. M. R. : — The Canadian Methodist Mission 
began work in Chungking in 1910, liy taking over the mission 
field and buildings of the London Missionary Society, which 
society, in carrying out a policy of concentration, had 
resolved to retire from West China. That famous mission- 
ary of the London IMission, Dr. Gi-iffith J(ihn, had visited 
Chungking in 1864. In 18S4 the London ilissionary Society 
sent its first resident missionary, the Ilev. J. AA'. AA'ilson. 
3Iedical work was commenced soon after by Dr. Davenport. 
They, in common with all early missionaries, had to be con- 
tent with rented premises. Chinese buildings wore rc]iaired 
and ada]it(^d for dwellings, chapel and hospital. Tn the ci>ii- 
ditions fi)und at Chungking it is not surprising tliat the 
health of the missionaries (iften failed, so tlnit tli(>n' were 
not infrerpient changes in the personnel i)re\i(ius to T.tlO. 
y\t that date Dr. AVolfeiidale was in cliargv of ilie medical 
Wdi'k' and the T»ev. A. F. Claxton and myself cdnstituled the 
Tjdudoii Mission Stalf. 

Ti;axs1''i:r to the Ca\ai)Ian Metiiouist 3rissT(~iN : — Tu the 
niiilsl of success and groAA'th came the news from IIk^ home 
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laud that retreuchuieiit had been decided upon aud that the 
work in West China shouki be abandoned. It Avas a great 
sorrow, lioth to the missionaries and to the Chinese Chris- 
tians. The Canadian Metliodist Mission, in the enthusiasm 
of a great forward movement, was looking for a new and 
enlarged ti(dd. Yunnan and Kweicliow had already l)een 
survej-ed and discussed. Here, now, was a field of some three 
hundred miles in length, along the banks of the great water- 
way, already opened to work. What could be easier for 
working and connecting with tlieir own present fi(dd? The 
negotiations for the transfer of the mission buildings of the 
London jMissionary Society and the taking over of the work 
were carried on witli the most <'hristian brothcrliness. Two 
of the London 3Iission staff. Dr. Wolfendale and myself, 
wished to stay with our old work and were acce])ted liy the 
Canadian ]\Iethodist Mission. 

The advent of Hk.' new maiiagemeni was not altogether 
cordially accepted by the diiiicsc ClirisI ians. They felt that 

15 
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they liad liccii luindcd over from one forei.ii'n society to 
another without consultation, forocttin.t;' tliat the work was 
one and the same. lint witli the rel(;ntion of two of the 
former missionaries and by th(^ tact and f;ood judf^inent used 
by tlie men tlie Canadian ilission first appointed, snch as 
the Revs. ^y. J. Mortimore, E. J. Carscm, E. ^y. AA'allace and 
D, if. Perley, a better understandino- was soon lironglit about. 

The first year's woi-k nnch/r tlie new i-egime was saddened 
l)y the snchlen (h'atli, within a few months of his entr'ance on 
tlie field, of the Kev. E. J. f'arson. The ^fission denied itself 
of one of its strongest and ablest men for the developing of 
this newly acquired field. Alas! on his first journey to the 
country districts he contracted typhus fever. His death was 
a tragedy w^hich greatly impressed the Chinese Christians. 

The Chi-ech : — The first London Missionary Society 
church seated about a hundred and fifty. This had become 
far too small for the congregation. The parent society had 
resolved to throw the onus of building churches upon the 
Chinese themselves. Much prayer Avas offered and faith was 
severely tried. First, a wonderfully fine site where once an 
old temple stood Avas secured, though not without some 
opposition. After some years of patient etTort, in lOOfi a 
beautiful church seating five hundred and fifty i>eople was 
brought to completion. The present pulpit stands nearly on 
the spot where the large clay and gilded image of Buddha 
stood. It was a notable day when the city officials in solemn 
array carried the idol down to the river brink and after 
various marks of respect, ordered their followers to break it 
to pieces and mix the remains with the waters of the great 
river. 

The entrance to the church compound is from an exceed- 
ingly busy business street. The church itself stands high 
above the surrouiiding structures, thus securing the very 
best of light and air, and commanding a magnificent view in 
several directions. 

The mendiershi]> includes a number of ]>rosperous busi- 
ness men, some of whom have brought their wIa'Cs and 
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rliildirn into the church with llicin. Still the men iiicnihcrs 
arc largely in excess of the women. Our work amoiii; wonicii 
and girls has been (nie i>( hai-d si niggle, inlen-npled elViiil, 
some success, and yet again, s(ime liearl l)i-e;iking failines, 
l'r(im the commencement of the .Mission, tliei-e lins nul yet 
lieen one woman missionary who could give the \vhoh> of liei- 
time to this important work, (lirls" schools and evangelistic 
work among women were commenced hy the wife of (he lii-st 
foreign pastor, and it has continued so. 

IJecently a second church has heen oi'ganized at (io-gai- 
h^u. Here, beginning with a few, the c(uigregntion is steadily 
increasing, as also the mendiei'ship. Sunday school and day 
schools tix the attention of the parents and others ujion this 
as a centre, and it is ho]ied that a thriving cause may be 
established. 

F<u' many years the Chinese chui-(di or churches have 
carried on street chapel ]ireaching at six or seven ])laces 
scattered through our section of the city. Ivu-h •\\'eek-niglit 
two or three volunteer lieli>ers priMch to all comers in one oi' 
two street chapcds. Every Sunday night all six or stn-en 
street chapels are wide o]ien and many hundreds hear the 
gospel message. 

The District: — There are three outstations counocted 
v\ith Chungking: two on the river, iiududing the town of 
Jfutuug, thirty miles to the east; and the walled city of 
Lanchwau, sixty miles or two days' journey directly south of 
the river from [Mutung. Tlu'Se outstations are ^•isited by the 
missionary every two or tln-ee mouths, but the work is being 
carried on continuously by resident ("hiiu'se evangelists, ^\e 
are nuich encouraged by the zeal of the Chinese Christians, 
especially at ^futung and I.auchwan. 

EduC'.vtioxal AVouk: — A nundier of lowei- ])rimarv 
schools had been established by the L(Uulon .Mission workers 
in Chungking and outstations. Itut soon al'tei- the transfer 
to the Canadian Mission, the first higher ju-imary school was 
opened. In 1911, the Rev. G. fJ. Harris was apjiointed to 
educational work at Cliuni;kiiig, and an arrangement was 
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come to whereby the Methodist Episcopal Mission and our- 
selves undertook union middle school work in their school 
premises at Tsen-kia-ngai, aliout one and a half miles outside 
the city wall. 

In aecordance witli our ^lission policy, several lower 
primary schools have been opened inside the city or sul>url)S, 
and Mr. R. 11. Newton, B.A., has been put in charf^e of these 
and the higher primary. A thriving lower primary school 
is doing good work at each of our outstations. These are 
under the direction of the pastor of the church, wlio visits 
them each time he visits the country. 

GiKLS' i^OHooLS: — Mi'S. Wilson, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Claxton, 
and later, Mrs. Parker and jMrs. Wtdfendale, each had charge 
of small schools for girls and ]>i1)le classes for women. At 
the present time, schools for girls and women's work devolve 
upon ;Mrs. Sparling, who tries to carry on what two women 
did formerly. Success there has been. Christian girls have 
gone forth from the two schools in the city, either as wives 
or as teachers, or to take a higher course of training in 
schools at other centres. This phase of our work at Chung- 
king has been very meagrely supplied, and the wonder is that 
there has l)een so much success. 

Medical Work : — Within the first decade of the new 
century, the London Mission abandoned practically all 
adapted Chinese l)uildings. Two substantial brick houses 
were erected as dwellings, a new church already referred to, 
and also a fine new hospital. The hospital is built of brick 
and has accommodation for about eighty inpatients, together 
with operating and drug rooms. Later, a small but con- 
venient dispensary for ontiiatient purposes was added. Here 
many thousands of treatments have lieen given annually, and 
some hundre(ls of operations performed. Hospital work was 
continued iininterru]»tedly llirougli all Ihe ferments of Revo- 
lution, r.efor-e Dr. A\'olfeu(lale"s fni'lougli, liis staff had been 
enlarged by (lie addition of .Miss S\vitZ(M' as nurse anil 
matron. Dr. \V. J. Slieridan succcH'ded to the ])ost of doctor. 
Union in medical woi'k with tlie .Alethodist Episcopal 
Mission iuis licen nundi discussed, Init no decision has vet 
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hcpu reached. Our liicdical wovk is craiiiiieil for room. A 
new and larger hospital imist he ohtained and the staff 
should be increased to meet the calls made upon it. 

TiiK Business Aokncy : — The Canadian ^Methodist Mis- 
sion, with such a large number of missionaries, with hos- 
pitals, and a large printing press, all needing supplies of all 
kinds, was dependent upon fon^ign transport firms to bring 
njt the goods needed from Ichang. This caused much loss 
and many delays, besides being costly. To meet this a 
I'usiness Dei:)artment was opened. The office of Business 
^lanager has been successively Indd by ^Mr. ~SI. A. Brillinger 
and the Eev. G. R. Jones. Up to the present it had been diffi- 
cult to find suitable buildings for such work, where the 
reception, forwarding and shipping of goods demand large 
storage, also residential apartments to house the mission- 
aries passing through Chiingking. In sn<di a city building 
sites are expensive. Finally, however, a site has l)een 
secured and adequate laiildings are now being erected 
(1916). 

Thk Guild: — Two years Itefore the Revolution the ^fis- 
sion made an effort to do work for the young men of our 
schools and churches. A Guild was commenced along the 
lines of the Y.M.C.A. At the time of the Revoluti(ui, while 
the refugees were living in the mission buildings they got 
interested in the work of the Guild. They enthusiastically 
supported it, and now, with some considerable financial su])- 
port from tliem, a large f<nir-story building, costing about 
|!4,000 gold, has l»een erected. It is called the Young Glen's 
rjuild, and consists of i-ooms for gymnasium, baths, lecture 
hall, reception, games, and reading rooms, class rooms, and 
bedrooms, and is altogethei' like a modern Y..M.C.A. The 
troublous iimes folio-wing Yuan Sli'i-Kai"s attempt at a 
mmiai-chy have de]aye<l completion. This autumn (lltKll 
^Ir. H. Y. Fuh, l^A., one of the first graduates of imr ruimi 
University at Cli(>ngtu. takes charge of this w(uk, and we 
hope that the dream of the last eight >('ars \\\]] soon be 
fulfilled. 
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Kkvou'tkinauy Days: — The Caiuuliaii Melliodist iMis.sion 
liad l)cen at work in (MiiiniikiTii;' I'ni' only a little more than a 
year when the Kevolntion broke out (I'.Hl ), and neaidy all 
llie missionaries had (o leave llie ])rovince. Chun^kinj;', 
lieing a river port with fnrei^n j^unhoals stationed here, was 
considered safe enoui;li for a few missionaries to stay. l<^onr 
men stayed on throuiili the crisis, and, mostly hy corresjiond- 
ence and slioi-t visits to stations, ke])t in tonch with the 
(.'hinese workers in the various pai-ts of the ti«dd. The (diange 
of government in the city took ])hice willi very little hlood- 
she(l. It was at the second revolution, a year oi- so hiter, 
when for several days there was fii;htint;' inside and outside 
the city, that many lives were lost ami forei.uners were in the 
i;reatest dani;er. Yet the time of storm greatly lieliied tlie 
missionary cause. Inuring the weeks of terror, we were ahle 
to give refuge to some two hundred families in our houses, 
liospitals and schools. Here, under- the foreignei-s' care, they 
could sleep peacefully at night. Most of these were families 
of merchants. It was a time of drawing nearer to each other 
of the ("hinese and foreignei-s which has done much to (dear, 
away prejudice and has opened a door into the higher classes 
of Chinese society which liitherto had lieen (dosed to the 
missionary. 



FOWCIIOW. 



R. 8. LoxciLEY, B.A. 



Fow(diow, the largest and Inisiest city between Wanhsien 
and Chungking, is situated on tlie south l)ank of the '\'angts(' 
Kiang (River ^'angtse), A\]iei-e it is joined Ijy the trilnitary 
kno«n as the Kung-'l^an, the A\'u or the " small river." It is 
about one hundred iMiglish miles east of ('linngking. Its 
])0]nilation is any^^■llere between sex'eiity and one IiuikIimmI 
thousand. I'^)Wcho'\\' is a \rry crowde(l ,'iiid congested city, 
with scarc(dy a vacant lot within its walls. I'l-obably less 
than one third of the citv is enclosed witliin the citv wall. 
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A larg'e suburb extends to the east and south along the small 
river. The Ronuin Catholics have a residence, church, and 
school iu this suburb, with a resident French priest. A still 
larger suburb extends along the " great " river, as the 
Yangtse is commonly called, to the west. In this suburjj we 
have a girls' school and a street chapel. This city is of 
strategic importance on account of its situation. The small 
river affords an outlet for trade to that portion of this 
province to the south, as well as to the northern portion of 
the province of Kweichow. In former years it was a great 
opium emporium, and most of the wealthy men have made 
their money by handling this drug. So the city suffered 
considerably a few years ago by the prohibition of poppy 
culture. Its trade, however, is increasing year l)y year, as 
markets are found for other produce. 

The County : — The county, of which this city is the 
county town, has a population of one million, two hundred 
thousand. There are one hundred and thirty-four market 
towns, besides hundreds of villages. Of these market towns, 
only two have chapels and mission schools, while two others 
have organized classes under class leaders. 

Our Fowchow District includes, besides Fowchow county, 
the county of Changshow. The city of Changshow is situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Yangtse, about forty miles 
west of Fowchow, and has a beautiful situation on a high hill 
overlooking the river. There are forty-eight market towns 
in that county, with an estimated population of eight hun- 
dred thousand. Only one of these towns has a street chapel 
and mission school, and one other has a class which is visited 
regularly l)y the Chinese evangelist. Contiguous to this dis- 
trict on the south and east, there are f(un" counti(»s bordering 
on Kweichow and Hunan jirovinces, the county towns of 
which, really large and important cities, have not been 
opened, and which are never visited by foreign missionaries, 
and only occasionally by a Chinese coliiorteur. 

Opening of the Station : — Fowchow was ojiened by the 
Loudon Missionary Society in the last years of the nineteenth 
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JUSSJOXARIES AT FOWCHOW. 

Standing (reading from left) : Mrs. A. E. Best, the Rev. C. A. Bridgman, 

the J-iev. K. ,S. Longley, j\lrs. Ijon^-ley. 
Seated: Dr. A. E. Be.^t, Mrs. Jlm-gan, the Rev. E. \\'. M(jrgan. 

centurv as an outstatioii, ^'isited periodically l>y the missidu- 
aiT resident at Chungking'. The missionaries on their first 
visits were very roughly handled l)y the people. On several 
occasions they sold their hooks and tracts in the courtyard of 
the district magistrate's yameu, and under his protection. 

First Preachers: — Among the first ])reachei-s iu this 
district are Mr. Liu Hwei-hsuen and Mr. Cheng Chih-pin, 
l)oth of whom were memliers of our first class of prol)a- 
tioners, now at college. They are men of sterling ((ualities, 
earnest, steady and faithful. They are liktdy (o he ordained 
next year. 

Becomes C. ^l. M.: — In April, 1010, tlic wurk liere came 
under the supervision of ]\rr. Carson. Aftei' his death in 
Jiine of that year, ^fr. ^fortimore was jiut in charge. 1 Miring 
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this liuic Mr. Ldli ►Sliaiiy-l'aii was stationed here. He is 
another of the first chiss of probationers. 

In the manner in which premises have ))een rented for 
nussion ])nrposes ^\'e liave a prophecy of the way in whicli 
the ii'ospel lias won its way in this city. At first all that 
could he rented was a poor Imildini;- out on the Itank of the 
river; then we got a liuilding in the western sultni'l); next 
we secured one just inside the city; while now we have 
crossed the city and have a large building near its centre. 

Resident Misskjxakies : — The Council of 1913 appointeil 
Dr. Crawford and myself to Powchow, he in charge of medi- 
cal work and T in charge of church, schools and outstations. 
On returning from furlough I proceeded about tli(^ first of 
November to my new station, to be heartily welcomed l»y 
]\Ir. Loh, the evangelist, and his wife. The house which had 
been rented consisted of a three-story building on the street, 
the lower story of which was practically useless l)ecause of 
lack of light. The rooms were large but difficult to altei' 
satisfactorily. There was a small boys' school of twenty- 
two pupils. 

The f(_)llowing Sunday I discovered that the attendance at 
church service was very small, that most of the meml)ers hail 
either left the church or were cold and indifferent, and that 
very few outsiders came to hear the gospel. 

ruRCHASiXG Property: — The city is compactly built up, 
almost every foot of ground l)eing covered with buildings. 
Available sites were few and costly. Eventually, in Jantuiry, 
1911, we had the joy of completing the i)urcliase of an area 
ten or twelve acres in extent, ontsidi^ the city but close by. 
It is large enough for sites for four residences, hosjiital and 
dis]icnsary, together with school and playground. I\v ^lay 
of Ihat year the first two ieni])orary houses were (■oini)leted 
and the Crawfords and ourselves moved into our new, four- 
roomed, (Uie-story, mud-wall buildings. We •\\'ci-e all iileas(>d 
to get away from the noisy city to a i»lace where the children 
could have a liUle oui-door life, as there -was not a foot of 
ground not covei-ed liy buildings in the compound inside 
the citv. 
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The third teuiporai-v (Iwi'lliii;;;' was erected, and up in tlie 
present these have had to accoiiiiuodate tlie staff of mission- 
aries at our station, (lood permanent dwcllin.ns are vci-y 
mucli needed. 

The Ciiritcii : — For the three rears since this station was 
opened we have ma(]e the best of the dark rooms available in 
the ('hinese huildiui; originally rented.' Not long after 
arrival, our regular cliurch services were full to overflowing, 
due jierhajis to the curiosity of the people to sec the foreigner. 
^N'e atteni]ited to relieve the situation liy conducting a ser- 
vice for the school childi-en in another room, but the crowds 
were just as great. Every night we oi)ened our (h)oi-s to 
preach to the nuiltitudes, who tilled the building. A prayei- 
meeting somi liad a regular attendance of between twenty 
and thirty. A I'.ibh^ (dass was formed for daily study of the 
lUble, and prayer. 

.V good work '\\as stai'ted amongst the women by tl\e 
evangelist's wife and ^Irs. Longley. Uefore the end of the 
year the crr)wds were so unwieldy that ac liad to adapt 
another large room for church services, ^^'e di\ide(l the 
]ieople into two (dasses, those who had some knowledge of 
the gosi)el and those wdio had nom/; so that we had two 
preaching ser\ices going on at the same time in ditt'erent 
jiarts of the liuilding. Tins ])]an relieved the pressure some- 
what and has proven very satisfactory. P>very day tlie chai>el 
is oiK^n for three or four hours in the luiddle of I he day, and 
a tdunes(^ lielpei- witli liooj^s for sale is stationed rliere to 
sell his books and e.\]dain ilie gds|i(d. A street cliaiM'l -was 
opened in the western sulmrli, in wliic-li books are sold by 
day and there is ]ireaching in Ilie evening. 

Tn 191.") tlie cliurch and outstation ■\\(m1v- rei|iiire(l two 
men, ;\[essrs. l^arle and I'ridgman. The need \\'as tlie greater 
l)i>cause of the de]>arture of ^Mi-. Loh Shang-fan for ("liengtu 
to colh'ijv. ^[r. Loh is a good ]n-eachei- and a great sludent, 
and xcry careful of the name of tlie cliui-eli. .Mi-s. Loli also 
did a fine \\di-k, especially with the higher classes of girls in 
the school. Her fine Thristian character inspired these girls 
to lead a true Christian life. 
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In spite of many encouragements, our membership lias 
not increased very much. Many were in the church for the 
help which they could get for themselves from the church; 
but as they learned the true meaning of the church and of 
Christianity they gradually withdrew. We now have large 
classes of catechumens and inquirers, who we believe are 
getting a clear conception of what it is to be a Christian. 
Our Sunday school has grown from an unorganized service 
with a superintendent as preacher into a fully organized 
school of thirteen classes, with a regular attendance of about 
two hundred. 

The District: — In the district, with five walled cities 
and several hundred towns and villages, only one walled city 
and five towns have been opened as outstations. The city of 
Changshow was opened by the London Missionary Society 
about fifteen years ago. Four boys and two girls have this 
year passed from the mission lower primary schools in this 
place to the higher primary schools for boys and girls at 
Fowchow. The work is very promising, but difficult to super- 
intend from so great a distance. The five towns which are 
opened as outstations are situated north or south of the 
Yangtse, not many miles from the river in each case. Good 
schools, in some cases for girls as well as boys, are being 
carried on in these outstations. A fair number of boys have 
already graduated from these schools and are now in attend- 
ance at the higher primary in Fowt-how. The Christians in 
most of the ]ilaces have contributed generously toward the 
purchase or erection of their chapel buildings. 

Colporteurs: — We have had several colporteurs all the 
time travelling through the district selling Bibles and tracts. 
They are doing a great work in iireparing the field f(u- Ihe 
time when we shall be able to send i)reachers to all the towns 
which they visit. In a few places where there are a few 
believers, these have been organized into classes and the 
colpiirteur visits them regularly. 

The YouNf! Men's Guild: — A large room in our building 
in the city has been fitted u\> wilh lables and bencln^s and 
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THE FIRST GRADUATES OF THE GIRLS' LOWER I'RIJIAllY .SCIIUOL, 

FOWCHOW. 
The missionaries are Mr, and Mrs- Longley. 

l^rovided with all kinds of games, such as pini^jion!;-, halma, 
checkers, chess, etc. A uuiaber of Chinese Christian maga- 
zines and also two or thi'ee daily papers are regnlarly 
received. A numlier of recent books are placed wliere visitors 
may see them. The rooms are W(dl patronized, many students 
and tea(diers Ixung members of (he organization, ^^'e feel 
that the Guild has lieen the means of ln'inging many jieople 
into touch with the church. 

EDUC.VTiONAr. ^^'(IKK: — ^^'e liave now a higher jirimary 
scln)ol for l)oys, with forty in attendance, the most of whom 
have their certificates as graduates of our lower primary 
sch0(ds. During the earlier years most of the students came 
from government and private s<dioo]s, and after they had 
studied with us a few nujnths tlu^y went elsewlu're. T.oys 
who have come up through our own mission lower primary 
schools are much the most satisfactory. Tliey ai-e l)righter, 
more amenable to discipline and more likely to stay with us 
until they graduate. 
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We have also this year ojK'iicd a liiglicr pi-iiiiary school 
for nirls. Tliis was necessitated hy the graduation of three 
girls from oiK^ of tlie lower pi-jiiiary schools. All our schools 
are indeed overflowing. Not only are our nunil>ers greater, 
but the quality too is lietter year by year. A lai-ge fiercentage 
of those members are Chi-istians and they are studying with 
a view to becoming preachers, teachers and doctors. They 
have the (Christian viewpoint in their study. These l)oys who 
come through our schools understand C'liristianity better 
than those who come under Christian influences later in life. 

Medical Wouk : — From the beginning, our ^Mission ]iolicy 
has required the appointment of a doctor and tlie opening of 
a hospital in each central station. Dr. Crawford was ap- 
pointed to Fowchow as one of tin- first missionaries on the 
opening of the station. He and I arrived together in the 
autumn of 1913. After cleaning and some necessary repairs, 
the Crawfords and ourselves lived together in the rented 
coni])ound inside the city. I>ut it was found quite impossiljle 
to arrange for the conducting of medical work in the same 
building, therefore rooms were repaired and adapted in the 
building which was rented for this purj^ose and for a girls" 
school over in the western suliurb. Here for over a year Dr. 
Crawford ministered to sixty and seventy patients a day, 
healing all kinds of diseases and creating in the hearts of the 
people ftf the city a sym]iathy toward and an interest in the 
gosjiel message which we came to preach. 

In December, 1014, the Rev. G. R. Jones was appointed to 
begin the building of our ]U'esent disjiensary on our own pro- 
perty. He was moved to Chungking in ^March, 101.'), an<l Dr. 
Crawford conqdeted the liuilding. "We call it a dispensary, 
lint it is really a small hos])ital. There are waiting room, con- 
snllation room, ojieraling room, di'cssing room, etc., and also 
a few rooms overhead A\"hich have been made to accommodate 
more than thirty injiatients at one time. 

With the oix'uing of (lie new building our medical work 
has gi-oA\ii by leajis ami bounds, and frcMpKMit were the calls 
for tlie doctor lo attend some of tlie best ])eo]ile in the citv. 
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This year (1910), Dr. Crawfonl was moved to Tzoliutsing 
and Dr. l>est was stationed Iiere for ]ani;nage stndy. The 
dispensary lias theiefore been elosed, except for the Red 
Cross work wliich has been carried (in. There is a constant 
demand by the people of the place for the services of the 
doctor. In the interests of his language stndy these have had 
to be refused, but the future for medical wiirk is very bright. 
There is every reason to believe that the building will be 
tilled as soon as the doctor o])eus work next year. 

A Bright FrTUKE: — The future is bright for all kinds of 
mission work in this district ; it has never been brighter. 
We are handicapped for lack of a school building and a 
church. The attitude (if the people toward the ("liurch has 
been revolutionized during the last few years. Formerly the 
riiurch was regarded as a means of secui-ing hel]i in law 
suits and protection from one's enemies; now the pefiple are 
beginning to recognize that the chui-ch and the gospel that is 
preached are the only means of saving the nation. People 
are advised to come to study " the doctrine " if they would 
knoM' the highest and best. When we came to Fo\Vcliow first 
we were always f(.)ll(iwed by a curious crowd of men and 
boys who were iucliut'd to make remarks not particularly 
complimentary, while now we are greeted with a smile of 
recognition as we pass along. We now nundier the local 
orticial and the leading men in business and educational 
work amongst our closest friends. We are constantly nn-et- 
ing delegates from towns even as far away as the Kweichow 
and TTunan border, who ask us to establish chaiiels in their 
towns and preach the gospel to them. The educated people 
of the city are reading our books. An ex-official and liis wife 
are reading the IMlile. Our congregations ai-e nuire and 
more made up of ]teo]ile of the higher classes. 
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A MISSIONARY'S HOME AT CHITNGCHOW— A CHINESE HOUSE ' ilADE OVER." 



CHUXGCHOW. 

W. J. MORTIMORE, r..A. 

Cliimgcliow is a small, quiet city, residential rather than 
commercial, located on the north bank of the Yangtse, about 
two hundred miles east of Chungking. The city is built (in 
a steep slope, with its incline towards the river. Every 
autumn, in common with most cities on the Yaugtse, as soon 
as the waters of the great river have subsided, there is a 
strong nioveiiK'Tit of the business ]Hi])ulatiou d(i\\u i]]r hill 
to the broad, flat sands immediately adjacent to the river. 
Our mission premises are located high up, near the north 
gate, — indeed, they are almost at the highest point within 
the city walls. This ensures the best of air and a splendid 
view of the great i-iver and of range after range of magnifi- 
cent moimtains, extending lo the distance of more than one 
Imndi-ed miles. 
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Under London Mission: — dliungchow was first opened 
as an ontstation by the London Alission. The Rev. A. E. 
Claxtou tells a story of a narrow escape which he had on 
one occasion at the hands of a crowd at this city. He was 
preachinn' and s'llini; books wlieii sand and stones bei;an to 
Hy. An old i^enth-niaii willi a lon.n' orey beard interfered 
just at the critical moment, and was the means of saving the 
situation. The old man was already a reader of Christian 
books, and not many months later liecame the first liaptized 
Christian at Chungchow. 

In 1910, this whole territory passed to the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. Chungchow, together with many other 
cities and towns, was visited liy Dr. Kilborn and tlie Kevs. 
E. J. Carson and K. ^^'. Wallace. Chungchow was opened as 
a central station in 1911 by the appointment of Dr. and .A[i-s. 
Wallace Crawford and ourselves as resident missionaries. 
Revolutionary disturbances interfered greatly with the pro- 
secution of the work, but at the present time we have one 
good dwelling completed, together with outbuildings and a 
number of smaller buildings for school and institute. 

Church .vnd Outstations: — We have as yet no proper 
church building. We have a good street-chapel, which is 
being used as a churcli. Our membership is not large, 
although we have a goodly number of r'hristians. ]Mr. Carson, 
during the few short months in which he was in charge, 
previous to liis lamented death in June, 1910, took prolonged 
itineraries through the district. He made himself acquainted 
with many individual Christians, keeping a careful register, 
which was passed along to his successors. In 1911 I visited 
the eight outstations of the district, went carefully over the 
membership r(dl, and sought to acquaint myself with the 
conditions peculiar to each church. On this first trip my 
thought was to l»e an oliserver rather than an actor, lest, 
coming into a new field accustomed to methods of work some- 
■nhat ditTerent from those in vogue in Chengtu, I might, by 
premature action, injure the cause that had grown up during 
the vears under the guidance of mv London Missionarv 
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Society predecessors. I am glad to say that I received tlie 
heartiest welcome everywhere. Tlie evangelists mimbtn-ed 
eight, the members two hundred and thirty-six. 

Amid the manifold duties devolving upon the pione(*r 
who is sent to ojjen a new station and district, time was 
found for not infre(|nent I'ible scdiools and conventions, for 
freipient itinerating and closer acquaintance with the mem- 
bers; so the discovery was made that among those who were 
really trying to live out their Christianity were many who 
used the name of the Church to extort money, and they also 
condoned and encouraged other nefarious practices. After 
a series of r>ible scluxds in 1913, twenty-one members were 
obliged to be dropped from the roll or suspended. 

Extreme ^Measures : — After much thought and consulta- 
tion, it was finally decided, about Christmas, 1915, that the 
opening of the new street chapel should mark a complete 
reorganization of the church. The extreme measure was 
taken of announcing that we should no longer speak of 
" niemliers," but use the term " Christians," and virtuous 
living, and not word professions, would bc^ the criteri(Ui. In 
other words, the church as an organization has, for the time 
being, been disbanded. The results have Avarrauted this 
action, and we expect that l)y the close of the year (1916) the 
few remaining faithful ones will l)e reor-ganized into a living 
church. 

The Ot'tstatioxs : — Chungchow District includes three 
counties, thos(^ of Fengtu and Shihchu, in additi(Ui to Chung- 
chow itself. In these three counties are many scores of towns 
and villages, liut we have thus far three outstations only, 
nauKdy, the large town of Pa-shan-sze and the two county 
towns, Fengtu and Shilu'hu. 

At Fengtu we have a splendid evangelist, but in that 
citadel of sujicrstitidii the work has been slow. .Many mem- 
bei-s, whose hojics of ad\'antage throtigh association with the 
church Avere not fultilled, have dro])]i(Ml away; on the other 
hand, the Sjiirit of Cod has certainly been working in the 
hearts of others. In llie midst of tierce |)ersecutiou these 
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have remained steadfast and are to-day str(iii;n witnesses for 
the Gospel. During tlie spring, wlien tlie Nortliern soldiers 
set tire to tlie city, our conniiodions cliajjid, in \vlii(di the 
schools were also located, was Inirned. We are tenipoT'arily 
using a private compound till a mor(> snitaMe place can he 
secured. 

At Shihchu we always have good audiences. One of our 
most faithful Christians there, ^Ii-. Sen, walks many miles 
to the church service and holds meetings in his home for his 
family and friends. His earnest study of (iod's ^^^)rd, care- 
ful observance of the Sabbath, and his n]iright living have 
tt'on for him an excellent name. 

At Pa-shan-sze many whole faunlies have come into the 
church. 

Educ.vtiox.vl Work: — In our own compound at Chung- 
chow we have buildings and schools for boys and girls. They 
are (dean, light and airy. Needlework and singing, taught 
by ;Mrs. ^Mortimore, and English and drill, by ;\frs. Kern, 
]>roved a great atfi-action. A sidfdudp industrial depai-tnu^nt 
has been formed for such girls as gain at least sixty per cent, 
in their studies. Their tine hand-work commands a ready 
sale throughout the ^Mission. A sjx'cial religi<ius service has 
been held each Sunday morning for the girls, in their own 
school, and even their mothers and otluu' rcdatives have been 
glad to attend. As ^Irs. Kern and ^Irs. ^Im-timore visit eacdi 
week in the girls' homes, close friendships have been formed 
which have reacted helpfully on the school and prepared the 
way for future Momen's work. ]\frs. lUirwell has (U'ganized 
the Sunday ser-vice into a regular Sabbath school, with sev- 
eral of the older girls as teachers. On the lioys' side, a 
similar Sabbath s(dio(d has been started by Mr. linrwell. 
Lower- primai'v schools for boys are in active operation in 
each one of the three outstations, and usually a lower prim- 
ary school for girls also. Our higher jirimary grade for both 
boys and girls is at T'liungchow. 

Medk'.vl Work: — Dr. Crawford was the first medical 
missionary to be appointed. He with his family ai'ri\(.'d in 
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THE DISPENSARY, CHUNGCHOW. 



the spring of 1911. Kevolutioiiary disturbances caused tlie 
cessation of medical work as well as every other kind of 
work. In December, 1912, Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Kelly arrived 
at Chungchow for language study. As has happened so 
often, the medical missionary felt impelled to see a few score 
of patients each week, in spite of the all-absorbing claims of 
the Chinese language. However, from September 1st, 1914, 
Dr. Kelly came into full work. A very inferior t/hinese 
Ijuilding was cleaned up and adapted for dispensary pur- 
poses and patients began to increase in nu]ulter. Gradually 
as the months went by the numbers increased , and the 
doctor's reputation also. In 1915 Dr. Kelly was moved to 
Chengtu and Dr. Birks ap])oiuted to Chungcliow in his place 
— another language student. This year (191G) he has 
attended large numbers of patients, including wouiuled 
soldiers and robliers. We ai'e rejoicing in the purchase of 
laud for a site for hospital, dispensary and doctor's resi- 
dence. A small sum granted for a temporary dispensary has 
Iieen used for the erection of a portion of tlu> permanent dis- 
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pensary building. This structure will soon be complete and 
ready for occupation. It has been abundantly demonstrated 
that the only difficulty in our medical work at Chungchowr 
will not be in persuading people to come but in preventing 
ourselves from being inniidated by great numlwrs. 

Building : — We have had ^Messrs. ]\Ioore, Jones and Kern 
appointed as builders to this station. In addition, months 
of persevering w(U'k in building have lieen given by tlie other 
members of the missionary C(nnmunity. 

We have now completed, in Chungchow station, one com- 
fortable house for the missionary family, with a section of 
the permanent dis^^ensary. This, however, is only a small 
part of the work of building which has gone on here. Several 
hundred feet of compound wall have been erected, together 
with retaining walls between levels; a sulistantial front 
gateway to the large compound, with its guest-room and 
other requirements ; some scores of feet of strong stone wall 
at the front of the compound; small temporary houses in 
which missionaries lived or are still living; and, finally, the 
school buildings for boys and girls. 

The Yoi'Nf; Men's Institute : — The Young :\fen's Insti- 
tute is one of the most important features of our work at 
Chungchow. Although the numbers enrolled are not num- 
erous, yet this organization has attVirded splendid oppor- 
tunities for social (-ontact. Since the opening in June, 1914, 
we have enjoyed a fre<'dom of access to all classes — scholars, 
gentry and merchants. Not infre(iuently the question of the 
Christian religion has been raised l)y the visitors themselves, 
and we have Sdught to show them its ideals, its power to 
regenerate the individual liuman heart, the home, and the 
nation. There arc often thirty or forty government school 
students at the Sunday afternoon English Bible class, ^lany, 
also, attend our morning church services. Through church 
and chapel, institute, school and dispensary, and through 
every other possible point of contact, we are endeavouring to 
present the gosp(d message to all classes in Chungchow city 
and district. 
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WOMEN'^^ WORK. 

J\Tiss C. E. IJitooKS. 



CHENGTU. 

I. Schools axd Gexeral. 

The liistory of the early years of tlie ^A'oman's ^Missionary 
Society in West China is synonymous with that of school 
work, in that Miss S. C l>rackliil], one of our two first 
missionaries, was also responsible for the opening of the 
school work. She and Dr. Ketta Gifford left Toronto in 
January, 1893, arriving in Shanghai February 2Stli. Here 
several months were spent in language study. Chengtu was 
reached in JMarch, 1894, and in May, Dr. Retta Gifford was 
nuirried to Dr. <>. L. Kilborn, but remained as a AVoman's 
iHssionary Society Avorker until 1897, when Dr. ^laud 
Killam arrived and took over tlie resjionsilulity for- the 
medical work. 

Riots Intekkvpt Pl.vns: — Miss I)rackl)ill was preiiaring 
to open school work when the riots of 1895 occurreil, and she 
and ^liss Ford (who had reached (diina only t^n wi^eks 
befiu-e)^ were compelled to climb over the liack wall of their 
compound, taking with them only a small amount of silver 
for urgent needs. They, with the ndssionaries of the (Tcneral 
Society, hid in a tiny Ghiuese rooni for a time, an<l after- 
wards escaped to the yamcn, -whein-e, after ten days, tliey 
wtTi' conveyed to house-boats, and eventually arrived safely 
in Shanghai. 

Nkw Pl.vnt ,\ni> I'r.vxs; — They siieut the few months of 
enforced leisure in .Ta])an. lint in January, 1S9(), were again 
on (heir w,\y back io Szechwan. reaching Chengtu in A]iril. 
Ycry soon a tiiu' ]iroperty in the north-eastei-n part of the 
city was ])iirchase(l, ]iarl of whicli A\as reno\at(Ml for hos])ital 
use, and a new home, small day scliool, aiid sm;ill temi)orary 
boarding school were erected ou the other i)art. Wy the 
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following Ycnr, forty-tlii-fc day scliool pnjiijs liad i-eoij^tercd, 
and fourteen hoarders, the latter having to unliind tlieir feet, 
this being from the tirst a steadfast rule in our mission work. 
As a result of this ruh", the ])ui)ils of the hrst few years were 
largely from the poorer elasses, foot-binding l)eing alnujst 
universal in most parts of China at that time. ITalf tJie time 
in the sehool was devoted to Chi-istian teaching, which, along 
with other foreign subjects, such as arithmetic, geograjihy, 
physiology, English, calisthenics, nature study or music, 
nuist largely be taught or superintended by the nussiona ry 
herself. 

The Boxer Outckeak: — Dr. A. J. Henry and ^Miss M. 
r>rimstin arrived in January, 1900, and the following sum- 
mer the work was again interrupted by the I'oxer outbreak, 
wlieu all the foreigners froTU th(.' interiiu' of China were com- 
pelled to leave for the coast. They were unable to return 
before the autunui of the foUdwiug year-, when ^liss lirai-k- 
bill re-o]>ened the school work on Ikm' arrival in Chengtu, all 
othei' branches of work being resunu^d at the sanu^ tinn\ 

A ;M()DE1!x School UrujuxG: — It was during this. Inu- 
second term, that the lii-i(dv l)oarding sidiool was built — a 
final jewel in ^liss Uraekbill's crown as Ijnildei- — and tlie 
large, airy (dass rooms and dormitories made a vast differ- 
ence in the general health of the pupils, fm' now the formerly 
ever-present malaria larg(dy disappeared, and teaching be- 
came nuich easier. In due time, as the |ui]iils ])r(igressed in 
their stu<lies, the middle (collegiate) dejiartmeut was adiled. 

The Revou'tiox : — In 1011 the Rev(dution again iTiter- 
rujited the work, almost all missionaries liaA'iiig to go to 
Shanghai and remain for eight or ten months, many going 
home on furlough. < )n the return of the workers a tlourish- 
ing day s(diool was carried on undei- ^Miss l]stabi()iik's su]m'1-- 
vision, A\uth eighty ]m]iils in attendaiu-e, all paying a f(^e. It 
was arrange(l that some of the older boarding s(duiol girls 
should help, two going ea<di day to assist for an houi- or two 
in the teaching. In the boarding scliool iiself lliei-e w.-is s(]ou 
an attendance of forty. 
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Twenty Years of Faithful Service: — In June, 1915, 
Miss Brackbill left China after twenty-one years of faithful 
service. The school has continued to increase in numliers, 
and this year, under Miss Steele's able principalship, has 
registered sixty-five, not including fifteen day pupils from 
the Orphanage. The capacity of the building has reached 
its limit and pupils must now be turned away until an 
addition can be built. The pupils all learn to cook, and sew, 
and keep their homes neat and clean. They also do their own 
washing, and are taught the value of fresh air and clean sur- 
roundings. While they follow the course of study as outlined 
by the Educational Union, they are taught that faith in God 
and loving service for others are of more value than know- 
ledge gained from books. 

Four Grades of Schools, All Flourishing : — The school 
includes lower and higher primary departments, besides the 
middle school; the latter is the only one for girls in our 
Canadian Mission, and is now for the first time receiving as 
pupils some of the graduates of the primary schools of the 
other stations. This one middle school and the one normal 
school are, at present, sufficient for the needs of the Mission. 

II. Medical Work. 
(1893-191G.) 

When the Woman's ^Missionary Society of the Canadian 
Methodist Church decided to enter the great field of West 
China it was felt that medical work was a vital and essential 
part of their missionary propaganda. So the year 1803 saw 
their first woman physician on hca- way to that needy field. 
It needed women full of faith in those days to lay tlu> foun- 
dations broad and deep. Almost a year was sp(>nt in 
Shanghai en i-onte, in lauguagc study and also in studying 
the methods of esta))lisb('(l medical work in earlier centres. 

Del.wkd Developmext: — On arrival in Chengtu in 
I\Iai-ch, 1894, further time was spent in study and in looking 
foi- a snitalile ])l;ice for llic nicdicnl i)lant. Abcnit this time the 
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the; WOMAN'S HOSPITAL, CHENGTU. 

first trained iinrse, Miss Ford, arrived. Even at tliis early 
date, however, changes were taking phice which affected tlie 
personnel of the work. The marriage of onr first woman 
physician took place; the riots of 1805 drove all missionaries 
ont of th(^ West for a time, and ere the work was once again 
estalilished 3Iiss Ford was called to higher service. 

A H.VT'XTED IToT'SE FOR .\ HospiTAL : — Bnying land in 
China is always a slow, trying ])rocess, taking not only 
montlis lint often years to aceoiniilish. In 180(1, innnediately 
on their retnrn aftei- the riots, the missionaries hegan nego- 
tiations for pro])erty for the ^Voman's ^lissionary Society. 
Some speed in hnyiiig was made Itecanse the honse on the 
desired property was repnted hannted. At one time this had 
been the home of a wealthy official. It was a large, one-story, 
strongly-linilt Chinese home, with its various little conrts 
and wings covering considei'alile ground. It took a gi'oat 
deal of time to adapt it finally to the needs of the medical 
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work ((> wliicli it was apporlioiicd. Ifero, too, tlie mission- 
avies lived for a wliile, luitil a suitalile I'esidence was liuilt. 
Tiooins for a dispcusary liad been fitted up and that work 
lici;iiii in Xo\('iiil(('r, 1896. 

\'i('i:k(iys Ivvitr.Y Ask Aid: — We shall not enumerate all 
the many chaniics in workers, nor the lack, at times, of 
lii-o])er liel]i, lint between these ehan^es and the repeated set- 
l)acks because f)f the disturbed cruidition of the country, it 
was often felt that this dep;irtment of the work was having 
a che(iuered experience. Here in the ^^'est, it has often been 
said that tliree years of uniiiterrupted work was about all 
that could lie counted on. Upheavals, conserpumt on the 
birtli of a new China, were and are to be expected. But, 
thou.nh discouragc^nents were many, tlie "jiower of the appeal 
of the healing of the l)ody " to the women and children of 
this ancient western capital was being felt. The poor we 
had always with us, and even before workers had sufficient 
language to make the most of the many ojiportunities pre- 
sente(l, the highest officials in the land, including the Vice- 
roy, had solicited help for their women, and it was early 
recognized that all classes were being touched. 

A Skcoxd Dispensary Nkedkd: — In 1902, in addition to 
the hos])ital and dispensary already established, a second 
dispensary was opened on one of the densely populated, 
streets outside tlu^ east gate. For three years this dispensary 
ministered to the needs of many, though from the first some 
who came declared they came to hear " the gospel that was 
good to listen to." So apparently in earnest were many such 
women that an evangelistic woilcer's hel]t «as given to teach 
and establish them. Furloughs coming to both tho workers, 
this iii-omisiiig liranch had to be closed, and on returning 
from fui-lough the workers were, for a while, reduced to a 
minimum of one, so llie east gale disjiensary was not re- 
o]iened. 

Tin: " IlArxTKi) " TIosi'Itai, .Vi'.A\noxi:i>. — to a r>iia.E 
Sciiodi,: — lIo\\'('\('i-. all normal, heallhy work iiuist gi'ow, 
and in spile of many handicaps, because il was llis work and 
lie was in it, the time <'ame when the big wards made in the 
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prf:i'arix(; fou medical missio>, \ry service. 

From left to right: Jliss Chang, iJiss Un, Miss Liu AIiss Virgo. Misses Chang and 
Liu have entered college at Peking with the intention ( f taking a medical course. 
Z\Iiss Co is planning for post-graduate work in nursing. 



old, haunted, (."liincsc lioiisc nvpi-rtowed, and tlie work was 
hampered l)y lack of rtioni. Tlieii, ton, a lUble trainini; si.-li(i(d 
for wiiiiien was needed, and this did ('liiiiese lionse lent itstdf 
especially to that form nf wurk. Sd it was decidt^l tn lake 
the old hos])ital for a Itilile scIkiuI, and to hnilil a new, np- 
t(i-date lios])ilaI and training; stdindl for nurses. 

A Si'r.Exnii) MoniOKX Fldsrrr.vi. OI'k.xkd : — The antnniii df 
191.") saw this an accumplislied fact. The tine new laiililin!^ 
opened with "reat ccJat, tlie (iovernur and leailinii ofti- 
cials showiiiL;', hy I heir ])res(.'nce and speeches, their ap]ire- 
ciation of the wurk dune lor (heii- wtunen and cluldreii. It 
was ex])ected that this new hospital of sixty heds wmild meet 
the needs of the work for some rears al least, Imt ere a rear 
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liiid pa.ssed tlie part reserved for the Chinese girl nurses was 
needed, and the problem of how best to meet the need was 
again before us. 

TRAINING Chinese Nurses, — Physicians Later:— In 
common with all medical workers in China, we recognize 
that, for this woi'k to become self-perpetuating, we must look 
forward to and plan for Chinese women physicians and 
nurses eventually to carry on this work. Looking ahead and 
planning for some of the suitable girls in our schools, we 
hope some will be trained as physicians ; while already the 
need for a nurses' home, now in course of construction, 
demonstrates the fact that the young womanhood of China 
can be and is being utilized for Christ in this great needy 
field of suffering ones in West China. 

III. WoMEN^s School. 

After ten long years of seed-sowing we felt the time had 
come to open a School for the Training of Bible Women. As 
one went in and out among the people, one realized that 
unless help could be ol>tained from the Cliinese women them- 
selves, the millions of women and children waiting for the 
Gospel could never lie reached. Two classrooms which had 
been used by the boarding school before the erection of the 
new school, were vacant and it was here that we made our 
humlile beginning in 1900. 

Laying Foundations : — From the first we insisted on our 
pupils paying for their food, and later we made a charge for 
books. We felt by doing so we should get a better class of 
A\'omen than if we offered financial help. The years have 
pi'oved we made no mistake. Our I'ooms were soon too small 
for the numbers who came to us. 

New Cottrses and Cuas.sroojis : — In 1013 we decided on 
a coui'se fif study covci'ing a ]ieriod of two years. Examina- 
tions were to be given regularly and certificates awarded to 
those who were successful. Seven wonnui have comideted 
the course and received certificates, of which number four 
are Biblewomen. One died last yoixv. Another found it 
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A JIOTHKKS' IIEETINU AT TZELIUTSING. 

necessary to retiini to lier Iioine foi- a time, and llie seventh 
was not suitable for the wovl-c of a Bible woman. Two of onr 
l>il)le women are in eliarge of day sehools for women in 
Cliengtn, and two are engaged in similar work in onr conntry 
districts. In March, 1915, we moved into onr present large 
and comfortable bnilding wliich for twenty years had done 
good service as onr woman's hospital. All onr needs are well 
supplied in this school: sitting and dining rooms, well- 
lighted classrooms, liathruom and fifteen liedrooms are 
among onr blessings. 



n'. Ol!I>IIANA0K. 

On Octolier 4th, 1S9G, when onr \\'onian's ^Missionary 
Society work in China was in its yontli, ]\Iiss P>racklnll, Dr. 
Retta Ki)l)orn and ]\Iiss Ford being its only mendiers, a 
helper saw a very small infant lying in the ditdi. Had she 
lieen left tliere slie must ccrlainly liavc jierislicd witli cdld 
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and luiii!j,er. This was only about eighteen iiiontlis after the 
i-iots of 1S!)5, and there was still much bad feeling toward 
foreigners, \\]i() were accused of doing such dreadful things 
as eating children or digging out their eyes for medicine; so 
in taking tJie child in, the ladies were running the risk of 
bringing themselves into extra disrepute. However, they 
did not hesitate, ^liss Ford, who was a nurse, giving the child 
every care, even adopting her, calling her Fu Xgan Li — or 
Annie Ford. 

A SiocoNi) Little 'Waif Found: — On Deceml)er 23rd of 
the same year, another little girl of a year and ten months 
was rescued from the street. They named her Shih Xgai 
Teh, — or Ida Stone. On May 17th of the following spring 
Miss Ford died of cereljro-spinal meningitis, and Miss Brack- 
bill decided to assume the support of Itoth children. 

An Appeal for an OEPHANACiE : — Before her death, Miss 
Ford had suggested the undertaking of orphanage work, and 
now its advisability was urged on the home board, a small 
sum of money being asked for the erection of a building. As 
a result of this, orphanage work proper was l>egun the fol- 
lowing year, with Miss Foster in charge, the house to l>e 
called the "Jennie Ford Orphanage" in honor of this 
beloved worker, who, after only two short years of service, 
was called home. 

The Two Little Waifs Have I^.ecojie Splendid Women : 
— Both Fu Ngan Li and Shi Xgai Teh left the orphanage to 
enter the lioarding school in 1901, and are now attending the 
normal school; the latter has since been married to Mr. 
S. F. Kan, B.A., a graduate of the West China Union Uni- 
vei'sity, now Chinese pastor of the Sutherland ilemorial 
Church in Chengtu. 

Yet Many Disappointments: — As one looks through the 
records, many ai'c the children who have si)ent a few days, 
or weeks, or months, or even years under its roof, and then 
passed away, liecause most of tliese thrown-out children have 
a pi-edisposition to disease, and tlieir weak bodies easily fall 
a ])rey to it. It has not all been sunshine. A few might be 
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MR. S. F. KAN, B.A., AND BRIDE. 

ilr. Kan is a graduate of thf- \\'est China University and pastor of the Sutherland 
jMemonal Church, Chengtu. Hi.s wife, Ida Stone, is one of the first two babies 
of the Jennie Ford Orphanage. She has been brought up and educated by 
our W.M.S. 

mentioned. Tien Shii Fang entered in 1898, heing about two 
years of age at tlie time, and conld neither walk noi- talk. 
She, too, received a good education and entered the normal 
school, but last year her father claimed her. Another case 
is that of Yan Fu Jen, who had formerly been adopted by a 
fellow-missionary in Kiating, but passed over to us on her 
departure for furlough. She proved a very ca}>alile and 
trustworthy mother-sister in the Orphanage for some yeai's, 
and was happily married to an evangelist in 1900. Unfor- 
tunatelv she first lost her eyesight, and then died of tuber- 
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culosi.s, leaving one eliild, a bright little boy. Another was 
" Knth Carlton " — found by the night-watchman on Christ- 
mas eve, a ehild of unusually l»right disposition, who cheered 
the home with her merry laugh. But after a brief twelve 
years she too was called away. Another — Lin IIo TJin — after 
passing her higher primary and advancing far in middle 
school, grew restless and discontented, and finally the ladies 
in charge became convinced it would l^e Ijetter to let lier 
return to her mother. Our prayers follow her that the years 
of patient training may not be lost. 

V. West China Normal School it)r Young Women. 

Under the careful supervision of foreign missionaries, 
our lower and higher primary schools have been established, 
have grown, and developed. Hence arose the necessity of 
adequate foreign supervision for the further training of 
teachers — a problem in all lands. If the races dwelling in 
these lauds are to be develo^^ed it must be through their 
fellow countrymen. The best that Western nations can do 
is to fit less developed races to help themselves. This is 
especially true in educational work, where everything de- 
pends upon the teacher. Intellectual attainments are much, 
but personality, character, and leadership are of greater 
importance. 

A NoRJiAL School for Women — An Imperative Need: — 
In order to face this problem, the workers in West China saw 
that tlie time for the establislimeut of a normal school for 
the training of young women as teachers was fully ripe, and 
committees were appointed to promote^ the interests of this 
department. After taking all things into consideration — the 
experiences of tlie union middle school for boys, the proba- 
bility that one liome would be sufficient for all teacluM-s, thus 
lessening ex])cnse, iind (he advanlage of all missions com- 
liining in llic (raining oF (lieir teacliers — it was decided a 
union instil u1 ion was Ix'st. As a result tln^ li'riends' Foreign 
jMissionai'v Assdcialion, (In' \\'()nian"s I^dreign ^lissionary 
Sdciely of (lie .Mclliodisi h]]iisc()](:il ^lission, llie American 
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FUTURE TEACHERS — THE FIRST CLASS OF THE WEST CHINA NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 



Baptist I'^oreiii'ii ^lissionai-y i^^ncicty, and the Woman's ^lis- 
sionary (Society of the ('anadian ^Methodist Mission were 
desirous of entering the Union. 

FUTIT FltdM THE WoKI.D's ^IlSSIdXAltY CoNFEltEXCK : 

Most o](i)ortnne]y, during the time of tlie ^\'ol■ld"s [Missionary 
ronference h(dd in Edinlinrgh, June <ltli, 1010, at an informal 
gatliering of tlie West China missionaries and members of 
Tlie societies wliioh they represented, it was i-esolved " tliat 
we nnanimonsly record our deep interest in the jiroixisal to 
estalilish a nnioii normal scliool for girls in AA'est ('liina. ami 
trust tliat it wUl take sliajie in a form whi(di will ]irove 
ludpfnl to the work of God." Committees ajijilied to lunne 
hoards for grants of funds and for workers. The hrst gift 
received was -^prjOO, given by the China l']mergency A])]ieal 
Committee, 1011. Then the x'arious hoards i-esjionded, giving 
grants to he used in the jnirchase of a site and tlie erection 
of buildings. 

A FiitsT Cl.vss cif Fofrteex — Taxiauy, l'.n.">: — On ac- 
count of tlu' revolution of 1011-11', the imi-chase of prn]ierly 
was delayed, as the missionaries of the \\'esr wen- forced to 
l(>ave the j)rovince, Init in ^fay, 1011, a snitable site was se- 
cured, located in the east section of the city of (Miengtii. The 
17 
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luilivc hiiililiiii;s wci-c i-c|);iii-c(l. (Jirls iVuni Ihc foui- iiiissidiis 
met ill .l;nui:ii-y, \U\:>, ;iii(l foniicd llic tirst chiHS of tlie 'West 
Cliiini ruioii X(ii-iii;il School I'oi- Youii;ii' ^^'<llll('I), witli Miss 
Ksl;il)i-ookc, oT (III' WoiiKiirs .Missjoiijiry Socii'ly of the Cjina- 
(liaii .Mcihodisl .Mission as ri-i)ici[»al, and 3Iiss ( "Iiaiiilicz's, of 
till' .ViiU'i-iraii Uajitist Fori'i^ii ^Missionary Socii-ly, as Assist- 
ant. Tlie first rlass nniiiln'rcd foiii-lci'n, hut so iii\ni'nr was 
the need for nornial-ti-ained 1earlii'i-s, that a iiiniilMT of tlii-se 
left the scliool at the end of (he tirst year to teach in their 
resi)ective mission schools. ^Ye hope some of these may l>e 
permitted to retnrn to complete their eonrsc 

OuTGKowiNc Present Accummddatidn : — In December, 
11)1(), having eomi>leted the two-year conrse prescribed, seven 
of the girls who first entered will graduate as teachers, 
qnalifled to teach in the lower grade schools. Owing to the 
increase in attendance at the Xoruial vSchool, the present 
buildings are inadequate, and the growing day school for 
practice teaching will soon demand larger quarters. T^'e 
hope before many years all the Imildings for efficiently carry- 
ing on the work Avill lie erected. 

KIATIXG. 

The work here was opened by ]\[iss Foster in 19(12. The 
following yeai- she was joined by Miss Swann, who opened 
school work in 1004. Miss Swann was succeeded by ^[iss 
Steele, and in 1910 ^liss Brinistin superintended tlie building 
of the pretty, new home, as well as the altering and repairing 
of the native schocd premises, and the boarding school 
became a se^iarate institution from the day school. 

A r>o.\uniX(; SriinoL or Owai Fifty: — After the Pievolu- 
tion. Miss I'^lderkin look charge of the school, and under 
;Miss Srigley, day schools for women and children were 
siai'ted, besides a meeting for \\-onieii neai' tlu> centi'c of the 
city. ])uring the following year a small building for 
wimian's school work was erected, and the " down-lown 
school continued to thrive. In 1!)1.">, under Miss Armslronii, 
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the boarding sclicml inci-rascd in niiiiihci-s, ami now lias an 
attendance of over titty. 

EVANGELISTK' WdltK IIas IIaii A CltlCAT I M I'ETI S : — 'I'lie 

evaugelistic \\'oi-k uiidei' Mrs. Ilodcin rccciNcd i;i-cal iinpclns 
liy an iuterdenondnational, cvangclisiic caiupaign U>v wdiiicn, 
and a fortnightly Itilile class for better-class AA'onien lias bccii 
held in the W. M. S. huinc The allendanrc of llic day scliocd 
has, this year, Ix'cn better than cN'cr before, and a ('lii'islian 
I^ndeavonr Society has l)een oi-ganized in conneclion witli it. 
Sixty or seventy of the day school ])npils attend the I'egular 
church prayer-meeting, and some were l)a]itized this year. 

JENSIIOW. 

A Prizk School: — The ju-operty in .Tenshow was pur- 
chased during the winter of 10b4-0r), and ^liss I^'ox, on her 
appointment to the work, accomjilislied the difticull task of 
eucb^ising the hillside property with a stone wall, levelling 
and terracing the grounds, and ei-ecting a small temiHU-arv 
dwelling and boarding school, which latter could and did 
accommodate thirty pujiils. She also had the deep stone 
founchitions for the present Ikuuc laid, but the acttial build- 
ing was put up under the successi\'e suiierintendiuicy of .Miss 
i'.rimstin and Miss Handily. To Miss Swann was assigned 
the task of erecting the present large brick boarding school, 
which has had fifty puiiils in attendance, and gi-adnated 
thirteen out of fourteen in all sidijects in higher ]iriniary 
this (lOlti) term. Indeed, tliis Jenshow Cirls" S(diool has 
carried off the two red satin banners from the whole jirov- 
ince — missionary girls' and boys' schools — so that " he who 
runs may read " that t'hinese girls, when gi\-eii ei|iml ojipor- 
tunity, are no wdiit b(d)ind boys, ahuig intellectual lines, not- 
withstanding their centuries of ignorance. 

Women's Woiu-: ; — Women's woi-k was cai-rie(l on for a 
time by Miss Smith aiid ;\riss ;^^c^herson successiv(dy, larg(dy 
along industrial and evangelistic lines, ainl a day school was 
also started. The latter continues to be \-ery successful, 
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liavinj;;' au avcrajic attciidaiicc (if forty, all of whom attend 
the cburcli, vSiniday scLool and children's services. The 
industrial school has, for lack of workers, been given up, and 
is now carried on entirely hy the Tleneral vSociety ladies. 

JUNGHWIEN. 

In 1909 the W. M. S. Touncil fVlt that they were at last 
in a position to open work in Junghsien, so property was 
bought, and the following sjiring ^liss K. M. Hall was put in 
charge of it. This " glory city " is very lieautifully situated, 
and, it is said, is a joy to all who work in it. 

Early Efforts: — The work Avas begun on a small scale 
at first, but ou the opening of the church at the east gate a 
class for women was started there, and grew rapidly. In the 
spring of 1911 a temporary building was erected, and Miss 
Speers opened a boarding school — a Avork also of great 
promise, but sadly hampered by shortage of Avorkers. The 
same spring, women's work at the north gate was also taken 
up, and was much blessed of God. 

Pregnant avith Promise for the Fi'tt're: — As in cA-ery 
station, the work was interrupted here for about a year 
by the Kevolutiou; but on the return of the workers the 
evangelistic and school Avork AV(M-e resumed. In June, 1014, 
owing to shortage of AVf)rkers, the station almost had to Ite 
closed, but, by a struggle, the evangelistic Avork, day st-hool, 
and lower primary department of the boarding school were 
continued, all Ix'ing sn]icrintended by one Avorker. The 
higher primary students of the school had to be sent to either 
Tzeliutsing or Jenshow to com]ilett> their couvse. .Tunglisieu 
is quite an educational ceuti-e, ])regnant with iidtentialities 
for the future, if only there were sutlici(>nt workers. 

T/ELIUTi^TXn. 

The ]iroperty here was pui-chascd in 1910, and ^liss 
Sparling began by building a small tem])orary liom(\ into 
\\'hich she aiul ,'\iiss Marshall hail jnsi moxcil \\-hen the 
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THE W.M.S. (URLS' SCHOOL, TZELIUTSIXG. 



fevolutiooarv disturbances (•(impelled them to leave for the 
coast. On the return of the missionaries a compound wall 
was built and a day school opeiicil. 

Seventy-five Stckexts axd a Stperior School Struc- 
TTRE: — On her return from fui'lou,iili, Miss Ilamlily was 
appointed here, when she immediately besau prejiaratious 
for the liuildint;' of a jM'rmam'nt lioardin^' school. The actual 
building- operations bci;an in the sprinji' of 1914 — a large, 
four-story bi-ick edifice — and in June, 191.">, the ladies them- 
selves and twenty-nine boarders move(l into one-half of it. 
By the end of anothei' year the whole building was finished, 
and sixty-fi\'e ]Mipils were in resideiu'c, all doing exeeeiliugiy 
good work. 

A Speenhiii Sciiooi, Svste.m: — In (his ilisfi-id the lioard- 
ing school is linked u]i very closely witli flie work in I he 
district, wdiich is exceedingly intei'esi lug. ;\[iss Mai-shall 
had charge of nine day schools in as mimy cilies, and thi^ 
work has been continued by Miss I->l]w"ood. These ]ilaces ar(> 
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all visited (iiicc every three weeks, and a class of the women 
and older girls meets in Tzelintsiiif;' onee a year foi- a two 
weeks' eonrse in Itilile stndy. In this way they get into 
tonch with Ihe cenli-al station work, aiid eaeh tini(; some of 
them apply for admission to the boarding seliool, so that 
now over one-third of the Tzcdintsing boarders are from the 
conntry districts. liesides holding services for the women 
in each station, ;\Iis.s ^Marshall and Miss Elhvood have tanght 
in the variims day schools, in -which there are over two 
hnndred girls. 

Securinc Assistants: — In the boarding school, tlie cns- 
toni of onr mission schools is followed of having the pnpils 
sign an agreement to remain nntil they gradnate in the 
higher primary, pins two years as pupil-teachers in the 
missifin schools. Here, hf)wever, there are several older ones 
— abont twenty years of age — who are in on short term agree- 
ments, and will graduate early, and thus be ready earlier to 
assist in the capacity of pupil-teachers. 

Properly Qualified Women Teachers the Great Xeeh : 
The weak point in this district day scliool work is the lack 
of properly ((ualitied women teachers. The course prescribed 
by the Educational I^nion is beyond the teaching ca])abilities 
of men educated under the old Ghinest^ regime. ^loreover. 
under men teachers the girls do not attend well, so that a 
wide-awake woman, eager to teach the Bible, is of greater 
value for the first year or two of the school C(tnrse. Then an 
endeavor is made to assist these partially educated women 
by bringing them into Tzeliutsing once each year for study 
and examination. In time we hope our boarding schools will 
]>rovide well-trained teachers for all these positions. 

One IIt'xdreii axii Thirty in the Chilurex's (^iitrcii : 
The city of Tz(diutsing has shown an uniu-ecedcnted growth 
in gii'ls' day schools. In 191?> there was only one. in lOl.l 
there were four, and this yimr (lOKii th(> iiui>ils of s(>vcn 
scdiools attend church regularly, forming a children's church 
wilh an average attendance of one hundred and thirty. ("Inly 
two of these, however, are under A\'. 'SI. S. control. 
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LUCrTO\^'. 

The propcitv in T.uchdw was puirliased in .Tannaiy, 1911. 
In the toUowini;' April Miss (\ A. Unxiks, (in Ikm- rctnrn from 
fnrltinjih, -was apjiointcd licrc, and ))c^an clcarinii- olT llic nld 
lionsi's in iircparatidn for layini;' llic foundation of a lioni(\ 
This foundation Mas roniidctcd in Anj;nst, innnediat(dy after 
Mdiicli the rev(dution lirolce out, dcdaying tlie work for over 
a year, and it was still another year before I he honse was 
ready for ocenpation. 

.More WdRKEijs Fkgently Needed: — During the year 
]Miss Itrooks was engaged in linilding, ^fiss ]\I. E. T]n)ni])son 
starte(l seliool worlc hy opening a day scho(d. It was w(dl 
attended I'Xeept for a few weeks during tlie sununer, when 
the fighting incident to TJeneral TTainng's reh(dliou was going 
on, and big guns 'were firing in or near the rity. It was 
liojied that two M'ln-kers would always lie available foi- the 
station, to carry on both school and evangtdistic work. .Vt 
the end of that first year, however, illness and general short- 
age of workers caused ^liss Thoni]ison"s removal to another 
station, and ever siiu-e there has been lint one worker with a 
snccession of langnage students as companions. In the 
division of work with the married ladies, the school work 
f(dl to ^liss lirooks. Tliis has been lai-gely day school, with 
some boardei-s. The city is so densidy populated that it is 
most difficult to buy more land for school pnrjioses, and even 
now, after five years, it is not accomplished. 

The PniMAUY Scikkil II.\s Ne.vrev Two IIixdrkd Giri.s: 
In the meantime, a good-sized, but very old, bnilding near 
the honn' has been utilized for school jmrjioses. The ground 
story jirovides three class rooms, dining-room, kitchen, etc., 
and the primary children Iuiac still to be accommodateil in 
what shonld be the ('"'hinese guest room. During the s]u-iug 
term there is an attendance of bet-ween one hundred and fifty 
and one hundred and eiglity juqiils, ouly about twenly-five 
of whom are boarders. In all, thirteen luuc passed in the 
lower primary. 
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Vorxi; .AfAUUii:!) Wo.mkx ix Attkxdaxci; : — A i^uod many 
yoiiiii;' luari-icd woincii lia\'c always been in attendance, and 
tlie lUhle women ]iel[) in many ways. This is tlie only Chris- 
tian liii'ls' school inside this larii'e city, and it is hoi)ed its 
light will shine in llie near futni-e hy i(r(i\i(liini a good many 
Christian \\'i\'es and mothers, hesides some fraineil teachei-s, 
for the Luchow district. 

PENGHSIEX. 

Previous to the appointing of a W. 'SI. S. worker to 
Penghsien, several itinerating trips to this station had l:»een 
made by the W. ^I. S. ladies in Ghengtn. Upon the ai>point- 
ment of Miss Virgo, a day school for girls was opened in a 
small room on the General Society property. Work had just 
begun when the Kevolution broke out, with the result that 
plans for work were upset, and several workers went on 
furlough, the work remaining at a standstill for two years. 
Upon return to the station — 1912-1913 — the school was again 
opened, this time u]>on W. M. S. ground and in larger 
quarters. The various class rooms were soon filled, not only 
with girls, l)ut with a goodly number of women. Of the 
former, a number have already completed their lower prim- 
ary course, two have entered the Chengtu school, and the 
others will continue to study here f(ir a time. Of the women 
who have entered the school, three have completed their two- 
years' course and received diplomas. This year the little 
class room was filled to its capacity. During the summer a 
new class room has been built, and we believi' that, with the 
opening of the school this fall, many will come to us who 
have not hitherto listened to the gospel message. 
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EVANOEl.LSTK ' WOKK. 

G. E. IIautwell, r,.A., I'..]). 

'' Go ve into all the world and i>i-eacli tlie Gosjtel," was 
the .stirriiiii' ccmimaiid of Jesns. " The world is my parish," 
cried -Tohu AA'eslev, and ^letho(lisni accepted tlie motto. 
" The evaui^elization of the world in this lieneration " fired 
the zeal of thousands of studeiit-volnnteers, "('liina for 
Christ'" aroused Canadian ^lethodism. The chui-ch set to 
\vt)vk to carry out < 'hrist's commauds. ( )n ( )ctoli('r 4rh, IS'.tl, 
the pioneer band of niissi(.)naries set sail for (_'hiua. The 
evangelization of the " Heart of Szechwan," one of the most 
l)()pulous districts in the world, was tlieir ohjective. Tlie 
field was well chosen, as no province in ("hina afl'ordcd a 
greater or more far rea(.-hin<i field for evannclisl ii- work. 

The Simple Way the ^^'ouK I'ecax: — The work of the 
Canadian ^fetliodist ^Mission liej;an in a very simple way In 
July, 1802, a few men jiathered in the .guest room for morn- 
ing prayers, memorizing the catechism and the Eord's 
Prayer. Later, schO(ds were organized, and the childri-n 
formed the nucleus of the first >>al)l)alh congi'egations. Their 
singing, or attempts at singing, attracteil passers-by into the 
room fixed up for a chaxiel. 

A Chinese Shop Kexteii: — The ]>reacher was never sure 
of liis coiigi-(^gation. The people were \('rv timid, and often 
left in a body. In 1x93-94 a property was secured on Si 
Shen Ts'i street, and Dr. W C. Ilart erected a neat chapel. 
About the same time a shop was rented on ^lien-hwa-kai for 
street chapel preaching. This street had a few large inns 
where officials and merchants lodged when visiting tlie 
capital. Possiiily no agency at that early date was more 
successful in spreading far and near the Gos]icl story. This 

267 
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w;i8 the only buildiuj; tliat .snivived iha riots, and for years 
afterwards was a centre of preaching activities. 

FiitST FuriTS: — ]>efore, however, the work of evangelism 
was to take root in ( "hengtu and stirrouiiding disti-icts the 
missionaries ninst nec^ls pass throngli great tribulations. 
In May, 1895, destructive riots were encountered. All build- 
ings occnpie<l by foreigners in Chengtu wei-i' destroyed. The 
missionaries were sent down the river Yangtse to Shanghai. 
Evangelistic work to all a])pearances was impossible. '' liut 
Jesiis beheld them and said unto them, ' With men this is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible.' " It so 
proved. On January 3rd, 1S9G, Eev. Dr. V. C. Hart and I 
I'e-entered the city of Chengtu. Marvellous was the change 
in the attitude of the people. The despised foreigners who 
had been hissed from their city had returned, and wme 
honorably received l)y the officials. The evangelistic work 
was taken up where it had been left off. A teacher and a 
student who had suffered during the persecution were the 
first to consecrate their lives to Jesus. A chapel and school- 
rooms were fitted up for immediate use. Shortly after the 
opening of a temporary chapel a Chinese apothecary came 
forward and stated that some years ago, in a village, he had 
liought one of the Gospels and was impressed with the teach- 
ing, but this was the first opportunity he had had to hear a 
sermon. lie became an enquirer, later was baptized, and 
^ir. Wei developed into a Iteautiful Christian character, and 
one of the most earnest soul winners of that time. ^lany of 
the older members were the fruit of his work. 

The First Ciittrch Opening: — August 2nd, ISOCi, marked 
the beginning of another ei^och in the work in Chengtu. The 
newly erected church, now called the First Church, was 
dedicated. It Avas a day of rejoicing. Conspicuous on the 
front seat were the street officials. The following extract 
from a I'eport to the ^Mission Rooms gives an insight into the 
conditions ])revailing at that early jieriod : " Ten o'clock the 
church was filled. <>ne hundred and seventy-six women, not 
including the bevv of babies, were couute(l on the women's 
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ENTRANCE TO OUE MISSION COMPOUND, CHENGTU. 

side. The men's side was crowded. At 4 p.m. tlie Christians 
of the Methodist Episcopal and China Inland Missions were 
present. After dedicating the chapel, our first convert was 
baptized — a young man of exemplary character. An invita- 
tion AAas then given to any who might wish to become 
Christ's disciples to stand up. Two teachers, a teacher's 
wife, and three others stood up. There are now eighteen 
names on the register." Up to the opening of the church, 
forty or fifty was considered a large congregation. From 
that date three hundred to four hundred people have gath- 
ered Sal)l»ath after i^al)liath. As Cheugtu was the rallying 
centre for officials, scholars, and merchants of the whole 
province, and the church was one of the interesting sights 
of the capital city, the evangelizing influences that went 
fortli into remote towns and cities cannot lie measured. 

The Christians ix Chengti; Open a Chapel: — The 
seeds of evangelism took root early in the Cheugtu church. 
In February, ISO", the Christians at the close of tlieir weekly 
prayer meeting decided to open a chapel in the populous East 
Suburl). The rent was to lie paid out of the weekly offerings, 
and the members themselves to be the preachers. " As China 
can onlv be evangelized by the Chinese themselves," this new 
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(k'i»aitui-e i^ave to tlie church a fresh enthusiasm, and a lively 
interest was taken in her fli-st offspring;-. 

EioiiT ItAiTiZKi): — A report sent home in Apiil, 1897, 
(lescrihes the baptism of eiglit persons: "A Itayttismal ser- 
vice in China is a very solenm occasion. It is tlie dividiuy; 
line between the believer and much, if not all, that he has 
held dear in the past. Ties of friendship are snapped; inter- 
course with nearest relatives is broken; yet gazing into the 
faces of those who stood u]i for baptism, it was evident that 
they had weighed the matter well, and Avere willing to count 
' all loss but gain.' Three of the eight are teachers, a fourth 
is the first scholar to enter the school that was opened in 
February, 1893. This service will be specially remembered, 
as the tirst woman convert was baptized. i<he is sixty years 
of age." The above report ends by saying, " The number of 
in(juirers is increasing. The people are most willing to listen, 
but the laborers are so few that the church is nnn-tdy t< inch- 
ing the fringe of the millions." 

A :\Ian op Sixty Received: — The re])ort of the Mission 
Council which met in ;\Iay, 1898, records '' That the evangel- 
istic work was very progressive. The opening Sunday, ^lay 
1st, 203 men and 220 women assembled in the T^heugtu 
church. Eev. James Endicott of Kiating preached an 
effective sermon. At 3 p.m. Rev. Y. C. Hart presided at the 
communion service. A man sixty years fif age was baptized. 
He was the ninth to l>e liaptized during the year, and the 
eighteenth since the church was organized. Twenty-two 
persons were i-eeeived as catechumens. 

Opening Up the Cities on the CnEX(;Tr Plain: — The 
missionary spirit in the Chinese Church was not lacking 
during this early period. To the north and west of Chengtu 
there were eight walled cities within thii'ty miles witlnmt 
regular mission woi-k. These cities, surrounded by Ihriving 
market towns, were situated on one of the most jiopulous 
jdaiiis in the woi-ld. b^i'e(|uenl itinerating tiiiis were made 
by (lie ]ias(or of tlie ('liengtu church,, who, unable to secure 
chajiels, iii-eaclied in Ihe leiii|iles, and sold scri|itui-es and 
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THE FIRST DISTRIBCTIOX OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE TO THE STCDEXTS 

OF SZECHWAN, WHEN 3(1,000 BOOKS WERE PAID FOR AND GIVEN 

AWAY BY THE MISSIONARIES. 

tracts on the streets oi- in the market phices. The ojiposition 
to foreigners renting or l»nying property nia(h' it Acry ilitticnlt 
to seeure a foothokl. The Chinese Cliristians, fortunately, 
toolv up the ipiestion, and at tlie close of an earnest prayer 
meeting, decided that the Church should liegin Christian 
•\\'ork in the city of Penghsien. A teacher was delegated to 
proceed at once, and after a most (Micouragiiig ex])erience, 
was successful ill renting I lie first outstation cliaiiel in the 
[Mission. Thi' work hegan under fa^■ol•al^le conditions, and 
s<i(ni a large numhcn' of iiupiirers were in attendance, I'^rom 
this heginning in July, 1S'.)7, llie -woi-k has grown, unlii now, 
five of these cities and ten market lowns lia\'e oiganized 
churches and scdiools. Ten years from I hi' alio\e (hite 
renghsieu Avas ojK'ued as a central station, ('hiirch, school, 
and medical AA'ork are lieing carried on hy missionai-ies id' the 
parent hoard and the \\', .M. S. ^\'llile iJihh' teaching and 
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preaching were the nio«t direct forms of evangelistic worli, 
yet advantage was fallen of every opportunity to reach the 
masses who were at this period quite indifferent to outside 
influences. ( )ne example, wherein sf^lendid i-esults wei-e 
afterwards recorded, should ))e mentioned. Tlic old system 
of triennial examinations, which brought from 12,00fJ to 
IG.OOO students from every part of t^zechwan to Thengtu to 
compete for the degree of M.A., afforded the niissinnaries a 
most uniqiu' opportunity to place Christian literature in the 
leading homes of every city and town. The first distribution 
to students took ])lace in Septend.ier, 1S97. A special edition 
of Martin's Evidences of Christianity was ordered, to which 
were added Gospels and Acts. Ten thousand parcels of three 
copies each were distributed to the students as they left the 
examination halls, a total of 30,000 liooks. These l)rioks were 
read Avith special interest, and paved the wuj for that pro- 
gressive evangelistic movement that a few years later was to 
arouse the whole province. 

Oi'KN Doors to the Student Class: — r»ther influences 
Avere working to open doors of opportunity. The Japanese 
war, in 1804, so disastrous to China from the Chinese point 
of view, whetted the appetites of the ofticials and scholars 
for more information on western life and customs. The 
" Gospel Halls '" were the most convenient mediums through 
which magazines and general literature could be secured. 
The Canadian ^Methodist Mission made special efforts to 
meet that demand. Fortunately, the v^ociety for the Propa- 
gation of r'hristian Literature at Shanghai was publishing 
several vei-y efficient magazines. During tlie latter ])ai-t of 
the nineteenth century the subscriptions i-an into the hun- 
dreds. Thus, the leaders of Szechwan had their first outlook 
fin the woi-ld tlii-uugh Ghristian eyeglasses. As the sale of 
literature was all done through the guest-room, the mission- 
ary was br'fiuglit into ])ersonal contact with officials and 
sclndars. These seekers after Sdmethiug new spinit hours 
with me in the study, conversing on many subjects. Natur- 
ally, the evangelistic note was sounded, and tlu> visitor went 
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away like Xieodciniis, tu ikhkIci- upon all lie had heard. 
Closely coiniecte<l with the above uiovenieiit was the desire 
to study English. Classes were formed and the missionaries 
were brought into close toneh with scores of young men. As 
the teaching of Christian truths was emjthasized, many of 
the young men became vei-y sympathetic with the work the 
church was doing. Xot a few of the men who have or are 
now holding resjionsible jiosilions and who have been among 
the leaders of reform and i)rogress were indebted to Chris- 
tian missions for their inspiration. 

Opemxc of Kiating: — Though the evangelistic \\di-k 
recorded al)ove was mostly in the (.'hengtu District, a similar 
■work was lieing carried on in another populous district 100 
miles to the south. In 1S04 the city of Kiating was opened 
as a central station by O. L. Kilbiun, ;\f.l>. On -Tunc Otli. 
ISOd, a beautiful church was dedicated by Rev. ^^ ( '. 
Hart, D.D. On the same day the ]iastor, Kev. James Endi- 
cott, baptized the first convert. In 180S-90 three more 
baptisms were reported. A street chapel was opened. This 
work Avas useful in sowing seed. The hearers came fi'om all 
parts of the country. It was (piite a common thing to hear 
men say they had never seen a Christian book or heard the 
Gospel liefore. The first ontstation in the Kiating District 
was o]>ened early in 1808, at Omei city, by Dr. Hart. The 
large district to the east, including the cities of Junghsieu 
and Weiynan, A\-ere visited by the Kiating past(u-. In these 
districts a large number made a iirofession, and ten men 
were admitted on prol)atiou. 

The Boxer Outbreak Makkeh .v Ckeat Divihe: — In the 
work of evangelism to-day, as of old, one ])lanteth, another 
watei'eth, but l)eing laborers together with Coil, " eveiy man 
shall receive his own reward according to his own labor." 
Thus, with many trials and dangers, through riots and local 
rebellions, the evangelistic w<»i'k was faithfully carried on to 
th(> lieginning of the twentieth century. Though " not many 
wise, not many mighty, not many uf)ble, A\-ere called," yel no 
small number had come under- the direct iutlneuce of the 
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trdsjicl tliriiuj;]! tlic chmclics, tlic liosjdtal.s and dispensaries, 
the jdcss, and the selniols. Tlie year 1900 stands out as tlae 
lircat (lividinj; ridi^e lietween the old and tlie new in China. 
Tlie IJoxer organization had, as it were, sneked n^) the venom, 
tlie jealousy, tlie hatred tluit was seething in the (Chinese 
mind against ffireign aggrandizeinent, and with teri-ible vigor 
attempted to pour out its vials of wi-ath upon all strangers 
within its country's gates. ( iod stayed ils hand in t^zeehwan, 
and, though the missionaries were ord(u-ed to the eoast cities 
for protection, yet at an early date the evangelistic work was 
resumed, under cduditions so wonderful and so unexpected, 
that the cluirch could scarcely realize^ what (rod had wrought. 

A Time of ZS'ew QrESTi(»NiX(;s: — The i)eriod from 1000 
to 1010 shows an altogether new aspect in the evangelistic 
work of Szecln\'an. A great change had come over the people. 
They Avere in the dawn of a new experience. The darkness 
liefore the dawn had kept tliem in ignorance and in servility. 
A ray of hope was penetrating that darkness. Are the per- 
secuted missionaries to become our saviours? Can we by 
accepting Christianity free ourselves from the galling chains 
of official oppression? Are there to be certain recompensing 
privileges if we unite with the (Christian Church? Granting 
that the aliove motives or impulses manifested themselves in 
the wonderful mass movements that liegan early in the new 
century, dare we deny that the nn)vement was not also in 
answer to the prayers of the ('hristian ('liurcli, that the Holy 
Spirit would move upon the chaos and darkness that existed 
in the religious world of China? One fact is certain, that 
the missiomiries who regarded the movement as an answer 
to prayer, and in the ]iowei' of the Holy S]»irit went forth to 
guide, leach, and organize, can rejoice with exceeding great 
joy at the fruits thereof. 

^lA.w Ai'i'ijcATHixs Eoit Help in Kiatix(;: — AVirh the 
o])ening of 1he Iwenlielh century came open doors excry- 
AA'here for the evangelists. Rev. W. K. Smith, M.l>., rejuu-ts 
from Kialing, lOOI-l*: " I made 1\\(> lri]is round our country 
woi-lc .-ind found .-i wouderful i-usli |o ^et into llie churtdi. 
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EA'ANGELISTS, TEAI'HERS AND THEIR WIVES, JEXSHOW. 



Diiriny the yi'ixr I liave had (me lumdrcd api)li(:'atioii8 for 
liaptism, lint have only baptized eleven. 1 have also a class 
of Vdiiiig men for instruction in Eni;lisli, and have succeeded 
in winniui;' their regular attendance at r(dlgi()us services. 
Five of my pupils ar(' mendiers on prnl)atinn. W'l' liave s<dd 
10,000 portions of scrijiture, ISO Itihles, many New Testa- 
luents, and 2,000 trai-ts and calendai-s. Our sale of scientific 
literature and magazines has hceu cxreiitidiially largv."" 

J'RAYIXG F(iK WoKKEKS: — Kcv. < ». L. Kjllxiru, :\1.D., writ- 
ing as ]iastor of the ('liengtu church, reports for l!)02-."> that 
" never liefore in the liistory of our West Cliina .Mission have 
the <)]i])urtuniti<'S and the ju-uniisi' of our wnvk in all its dc- 
]iartui('nts been so great. Oin* clinrclics, diajirls, Imsjiilals 
and s(diools are full." There were ch'vcn lia]d isms during lb(> 
year, making a membersjiip of twoily-six. I'oriiicrly the 
jirayei' had been for men to arouse iuteresi in tlie (Josixd. 
Xow tlie cry was for men to h(dii teacli and oi-gainze the l);iud 
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of inquirers that were .sprinjjing uj) in every city and market 
town. 

A 400 jMile C/iitciiT:— Tlie Mission Council of 1002 was 
face to face witli these new prolilems. There were two 
central stations, with cliurclies, hospitals, schools, and press 
work all running to their utmost limit. In addition, there 
was a l)elt of territory 300 miles long containing ten cities 
and hundreds of market towns. Only live men were ready 
for ap]>ointment. Only one man could he spared to carry on 
the evangelistic work in the large territory outside of the walls 
of Chengtu and Kiating. So ]>ersistent were the cries from 
every part of our mission field for a missionary to visit the 
numerous towns to teach the incpiirers, that it almost seemed 
as if the whole country was turning toward Christianity. 
The progress made year ]\v year was almost phenomenal, and 
only the sustained help of the Holy Spirit could keep np the 
courage and strength of the overworked missionaries. The 
ten cities and a score of market tnwns were early opened to 
Christian work. In almost every place the work was self- 
supporting, while in Jenshow a splendid property was pre- 
sented out and out to the mission. To make a round of the 
stations to the south, including Jenshow, Tsingyuan, Jung- 
lisien, Kungidiin, ^^'eiyuau, and their nmrket' towns, with 
1 tilde study schools in the larger places, required six weeks. 
The distance was 400 miles, and the mode of travelling a 
sedan chair. The warm reception, the earnestness, and the 
faithfulness of the scattered Christian congregations amply 
atoned for all the inconveniences of Chinese inns and food. 
In 1903-4, including Northern and Southern Districts, six 
journeys were made, nine cities and forty-two towns were 
visited, while thirty-one men and twelve women were bap- 
tized. As each inquirer \\'as expected to possess a r>ilde, 
liynni liook ami catechism, the 42() Uildes and New Testaments 
sold during the year gave some indication of the numlier of 
in(|uirei'S. 

fiATiiEiuNO IN THK SiiE.vvios : — From 1904 to 1907 might 
lie called the years of reain'iig. and fnllilh^d the saying that. 
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•' Tlioy that sow in fcais sliall reap in joy." These were the 
liijih-tide years of tliat evangelistic wave that swe])t over 
Szecliwan. The work in ("hen_i;i\i was very enconraji,in;:;. In 
•Tnne, 1904. tliree liri,i;ht -iris in the W. M. S. scliool, a few 
months later a class of eleven, and later still, after a Itihle 
study class, eiiiht others, were baptized, a total of twenty- 
two. In November and December, thirty-one were ba]ilize(l 
in the outstations, and forty advanced to lie catechuiuens. 
The total nnml)er bajitized in the Southern Disti-ict at the 
end of 1904 was: -Tenshow city and four market towns, '2\ ; 
Tsingyuan city and one market town, 11; -Tunghsien city and 
three market towns, 35; Weiyuen city, 8 — grand total, 7.5. 
The woi'k in the northern district was no less jirogressive. 
On ^Marcli 25tli, 1900, the first baptisnml service was held in 
Sinfan. Ten adults and four children were received. At 
Pihsien, on ;\Iarch .30th, four men were baptized. On Ajnil 
1st at Wenchiang, eight were baptized. On April 8th, 
Penghsien witnessed a marvellous scene. First, idols were 
Inirned in the chapel; then five families (husliands, wives 
and children), together with seven others, were baptized, a 
tiital of seventeen adults and thirteen childr(ui. In January, 
1906, ten men were baptized in Tsunglin. In several of the 
nuirket towns preaching chapels were ojiened and small 
congregations formed. 

The XEEn op Trained Oiiixese Wokkers: — No mention 
has been made of <'hiuese evangelists. There were none. 
The work in all these cities and towns was carried on in the 
alisence of the missiomiry by local leaders, who themselves 
were just out of heathenism. What they lacked in knowledge 
They partly made up in their ability to organize. It soon 
became evident that the work must have men specially 
trained in I'.ible study. To accomplish this, each congrega- 
tion was invited to send one or more of their nnndxu-s to 
("hengtu. Thus the nnclcMis of a Theological College was 
oldened in September, 1904. The results of these Ilible study 
schools Avere soon in evidence, and were continued year after 
year until the theological school was organized. Xearlv all 
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of the present evangelists and colportenrs were members of 
the r>il)le study sehools. 

Keouganizatiox : — The wonderful expansion of the work 
and the inade(iuaey of the force of missionaries to enter the 
<)]H'n doors resulte(l in a strong appeal to tlie (ic^nei'al Itoard 
for reinforcements. This a])peal was nolily resjKjnded to, 
and liy 1908 the ;Mission <'ouiu-il was aide to divide the lai-ge 
ti(dd into seven districts: Chengtu, Kiating, Junglisien, 
Tzeliutsing, Jenshow, Penghsien, and Lncliow, under the 
superin tendency of Jas. Neave, ^^^ J. Mortimoi-e, ^Y. E. 
Smitli, K. (). Jollitfe, A. C. Hoffman, <i. E. IIartw(d], and 
(\ J. P. JoUift'e respectively. The evangelistic work from 
1007 to 1910 consisted lai'gely in strengtheinng the faith of 
the memliers and deepening their spiritual life. 

An Eaufa' Revival: — The res])ousil»ility of so great a 
\\'(irk extending through the " Heart of t^zeehwan," and the 
need of a deep spiritual revival in the churches, and especi- 
ally in the hearts of those \\'lio wei-e separating themselves 
as evangelists and helpers, drove the missionaries to their 
knees in agonizing prayer that a Pentecostal shower might 
fall upiin the mission wor'k of West China. Their prayers 
Mci-e niarv(dlously answered. In a general convention of the 
Christians and workers in the spring of 1909, tlier'e came 
down upon the assend)led company the Holy Spirit. " One 
or two began to sob, followed by otlun-s. The sobbing 
increased, broke into Aveeping, and then into convulsive cry- 
ing, until every man, woman and (diild cried aloud as if their 
hearts would l)reak. When this wave of deep emotion passed 
over the congr(\gation, there was nothing unseiunly or 
IiysteT-ical, 1)ut a deep outburst of tlie soul for i)ardoniug 
mercy. ^len confessed sins that only when moved by the 
R])irit would they have been willing to confess. ^lany came 
forward to the altar and wept, and would not be comforted 
until full confession was made. As the meetings ^irogressed 
tliere was more and more the note of trium])h — men and 
women ]de(lging themselves to greater eai'uestness in ]n'each- 
ing the >\'Mrd and leading otlici-s to Christ. " The evan!i(dists 
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FIRST OIIDINATION CLASS OF THK CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION, 

JUNE 2nd. 191H. 

Left to rit'ht — Revs, C. L, YanB. S. T. Lo, L. I>. Iji, S. S. Liii, K (J. Tan, H. S. Liu. 

Mi.ssionarics : Left to rijjtit — Dr. O. L. Kilb.irn, Dr. W. K. Smith, Kfv. (i. K. Hartwi-ll, 



especially, retnnie(l to tlieii' work with a new \isioii of 
life and ilnty. Kevival nieetiiij;s in many centres wci-c liclil 
(Inring the antunin and winter of the same year. Thus at 
the end of the fii-st decade of tlie twentieth century tlie evan- 
gelistic work of nearly two decades was crowned with (iod's 
approval. 
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Thk L. ;\I. S. ]"]j:ij) Ahuki): — In 11)10 new i-cs]M)iisil)i]ities 
were added. The London .Mission, witli tlndr centre in tliat 
i)nsy open jKU't of (']nin,i;kint;', had lieen working- a large dis- 
trict for over twenty years. J. Parker and A. E. (.'laxton 
were in eliarge, wJien (lie Canadian .Methodist Mission took 
over that work. IJev. K. J. Carson, who liad won by his 
earnestness and aliilily tlie adnnration of tlie whole body of 
missionaries, was apjioiiited as a eo-workei'. Ilis early death 
stimulated a keener interest in that needy field, and two new 
central stations were opened for evangel isti(: work, viz., 
1-^iwchow and Cluing(diow. 

The KEVOLfTiON .\xd After: — The revidntion of 1011 
cheeked for a time progressive and definite (evangelistic work. 
It was found, for instance, that the mass movements toward 
ilie < 'hurch had sulisided : the new spirit of independence did 
not feel the need of the Church as a ijrotector ; a better- under- 
standing of wliat the Church stood fm- made it difficult for 
false professors to use the name of the Gospel halls; a closer 
oversight over the members made the ('hurch jmu'c eclectic; 
the standard of admission was raised, as the missionaries 
wer-e able to give personal supervision. Almost uncon- 
sciously the evangelistic work of the second decade is shaping 
itself to reach the children. In the schools, not only are they 
taught the Bible as a text book, but they are breathing the 
atmosphere of the Sabbath services and the prayer-meetings. 
They are received as catechumens, are baptized, and are able 
to enter heartily into the life of the Church. 

Peeparinc. for a Province-Wide Evangelistic Cam- 
paign : — As the twenty-fifth anniversary (tf the founding of the 
[Mission in West China approaches, events fraught with great 
interest to the estal)lishing of the Kingdom of God in (I'hina 
are dev(doping. To-day ther-e is a mass movenuuit of senti- 
ment toward Christianity. That movement must b(> guided 
l)y evangcdistic men full of llu^ Holy (ihost. Th(>re are 
)-efi-eshing signs that 1!)1T-1!HS are to Ik^ wonderful years 
in the history of iMangelism. Already most prayerful prep- 
aiations ai'e being made foi- a ])rovince-wide evangelistic 
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oampaign. The Canadian :\Iethodist Mission is euterin.u 
heartily into the campaign. Bible stndy schools and icvival 
services are being arranged for. The missionaries are hold- 
ing special prayer meetings. Weeks of prayer with tlie 
Chinese Christians are being held. Special guidance for tlie 
selection of leadersjs earnestly sought. All this is in pre- 
paration for the greatest possible blessings the Holy Spirit 
has in store for God"s people. Marvellous as has been Cod's 
work in China during the past twenty-five years, it is only 
the dawn of a brighter and more glorious futute. 



■ When 'He first the work began, 

Small and feeble was His day; 
Now the Word doth swiftly run, 

Now it wins its widening way; 
More and more it spreads and grows, 

Ever mighty to prevail; 
Sin's strongholds it now o'erthrows, 

Shakes the trembling gates of hell." 



THE YOUNG MEN'S GUILDS. 

G. W. Sparling. B.A., B.D. 

When, twenty- five years ago, the work of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission was begun in West China, the nature 
and purpose of that work was not at all understood by the 
Chinese among whom we had come. Those engaged in our 
work at the time, and for many years after, realized, there- 
fore, that the first great task of the missionary was to 
bring to the people, and especially to the educated and 
thinking classes, a true idea of our mission and message. 
If the movement met with the favor of the gentry, there was 
no reason whatever for the people opposing it, especially 
when it had to do with outsiders, who, if enemies, would Ix- 
just as great enemies of the people as of the princes. Con- 
sequently, when we came to West China, the responsiliility 
for directing the attitude of the people rested with the 
gentrv, and thev did not hesitate to determine at the verv 
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beginning that this attitude should be one of contempt or 
open opposition. Our missionaries then felt that they were 
here only on sufferance, very unwelcome guests, and when 
the possibility arose, even on the slightest pretext, this 
opposition would be manifested, the wrath of the people 
against the foreigner would be aroused, and, if possible, 
they would be " driven into the sea, where they belonged." 

In Perils Oft: — Fortunately for the missionaries, the 
Chinese Government was pledged by treaty rights to guar- 
antee protection to all subjects of the ISritish Crown, and 
no doubt the certainty that all damages must be paid for, 
and that the life of a foreigner is very highly valued by its 
Government, has on more than one occasion restrained 
these people from acts of violence. When the mob was 
surrounding the dwellings of our missionaries, one word 
from the official or from the gentry would decide whether 
that mob should break in through the gates, destroy lives 
and property within, or whether they should disperse and 
sullenly return to their homes. We leave it to those who 
have passed through the experience to tell the story of the 
Boxer troubles and other riots which have at times dis- 
turbed the work of our Mission, and apparently undone 
what had been the work of years, but which have been but 
milestones marking the slow but steady transformation of 
public opinion which was taking place among the people. 
During all these experiences, our workers have felt more 
or less helpless in their efforts to explain to the people that 
they were not here as enemies but as friends. With true 
Christian love and bravery our people continued their work, 
always with the prayer on their lips, " Father, open thou 
their eyes that they may understand, and lay not this sin to 
their charge." 

C.viTSES OP Hostility : — The open hostility of the gentry 
to the work of the Christian Church in Cliina throughout 
those years was basest on the conception they had formed 
of tlic aim and work of the Cjuirrli in this land. The idea 
that we had come to the land witli purely philanthropic 
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THK i:UII-D Kf:ADIX(: liOOM ATTRACTS ALL CLASSKS OF MEN, 



hopes, seeking to do good to tlic iHMi])le. was incoiii-civnlili' 
to them, and this for several i-casons. Tliey did not hclicve 
tliat it was possible that we had anything for them to learn; 
they were the eiA'ilized nation, and we the harharians; why 
shonld they listen to ns? The ]iride of the iipjier classes, 
the pride of the Confncian schidar, careful even to the style 
of dress and manner- of walking to lie like his " Holy 
Teacher," controlled them, and throngh fliem determined 
the opinion of the wliide jiopnlation. Another canse oi)er- 
ating to foster this detiant attitude, and to w(dd the i)e(ii)le 
together in their deternnncMl o])]iosition, was that sinuil- 
taneously with the conntig of the missinnaries caiiie also 
the agents of the foreign governments and foreign husiuess 
firms to implant and to push the rights of tlmse whom they 
represented. The T'liinese for many years did not learn to 
distinguish between the agents of llie (Minrcli and political 
and commercial agents. So it has been a ]iressing lu-oblem 
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in missionary work up to the present time to disperse tliis 
perverted view, and give the people a correct idea of mis- 
sionary worlv. 

The Contempt of the Scholar Class has now Col- 
lapsed : — Again, this attitude of contempt on the part of 
the gentry who were to determine the attitude of the multi- 
tude was fostered l)y the fact that the Church apparently 
existed only for the lower classes. This effect, of course, 
was only the natural result of the attitude and air of 
superiority assumed by the educated classes. That which 
the missionaries were compelled to do by force of circum- 
stances appeared to them to be the natural purpose which 
we sought here to fulfil, and as long as our work was con- 
fined to the coolie classes and our church was filled by men 
from the lower levels of society, the upper classes were 
content to stay apart from us and to tell us that our mes- 
sage and efforts were not for them. This mistaken conception 
of our work, and Of the classes whom we hoped to reach, 
must be in some way destroyed, but in these early years 
efforts to destroy it were comparatively fruitless and our 
missionaries longed for the day when the doors of the 
homes of the gentry would be opened. But I daresay that 
the most sanguine of them hardly dared hope that this 
transformation would be so complete or so speedy as that 
which we have witnessed within the past few years. No 
longer have we this attitude of contempt and superiority: 
the atmosphere is no longer one of defiance and hostility to 
the Christian Church, but that for which our fathers 
worked and prayed has been realized. Everywhere are the 
homes of all classes opened and many have come openly 
forward and identified themselves with the Christian 
Church, while numberless hosts of others are willing to 
work unitedly with us in all philanthropic enterprises and 
to unite with us to form societies for social service and 
Christian work, though they are not prepared to accept 
liaptism or to openly confess Christ before the world. The 
first great vietorv has been won bv our missionaries, and we 
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no longer feel that we are cramped and hemmed in by oppo- 
sition, but are free to work everywhere. Men who ten years 
ago despised us are to-day identifying themselves with our 
Societies and Guilds, giving us every hope and encourage- 
ment, and telling us that they need the help which we can 
give, and they are prepared to unite with us to make it 
possible that we can do at least one class of work for which 
Christianity stands. The prejudice of the scholar, the 
defiance of the gentry, belong to the past, and with them 
have gone the opposition of the masses. As the upper classes 
have been won, so with them have come all classes, and a 
repetition of what occurred ten or fifteen years ago in this 
land seems now to be almost inconceivable. We have every 
reason to thank God and take courage. 

Primary Schools a Great Agency Against Preju- 
dice : — Among the agencies which have helped to contribute 
to the accomplishment of this great result, we would give 
first place to our ^Mission schools. There is probably no 
place where the real purpose of missionary effort is more 
clearly seen by this people than in our schools. Our 
churches and their aims have been everywhere misunder- 
stood, but as we have everywhere established our Christian 
schools, and have manifested our interest in the young, 
and have laid the emphasis on education, Avhere the 
Chinese also believe it should be laid, we have wielded a 
mighty force, and one which lias by its constant use suc- 
ceeded in breaking down the strongholds of hostility, and 
has led these people captive. And the boys and girls who 
have passed through our schools from the lower primary 
grade to the high school standing during the past twenty 
years have, during their time of education, learned while in 
contact with the missionary, beholding his spirit and learn- 
ing from him what Christianity has done for other lands, 
received a true and unbiased conception of the purpose of 
missionary work in this and all lands. They, full of love 
for their country, and devoted to her welfare, casting about 
for some agency which might be of lielp to them in this 
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critical stage of their national histoi-y, and having learned 
that Christianity and Christian principles have bc('ii the 
fonndation of all true govei-nnieuts, have decided in their 
own minds that China needs the Christian message, and 
have in their turn become virtually missionaries to their 
own people. Our thorough and consistent methods of 
education have also been an object lesson to the people who 
have gone to great pains to inspect our schools, and have 
won the respect of all those who have examined them, and 
now, when the Government schools are all liut a failure, 
they are looking to us to reorganize or to show them how to 
reorganize their educational systems, and are prepared to 
give honor to the Church or Society which has carried on 
these schools. Men who years ago would not permit their 
children to enter our schools are to-day willing to co-operate 
in educational work. 

Eeturxed Students Have Also Kooted Out Old An- 
tagonisms: — The return of students from England and 
America, reporting conditions as they have found them there, 
has done a great deal towards enlightening the Chinese, and 
teaching them concerning life in foreign lands. The Chinese 
have learned that other peoples are strong while they are 
weak, other lands are wealthy while theirs is poor, and they 
have set out to find out the reason for the difference. The 
countries are not essentially different : the resources of this 
land are probably as great as those of any other land, and 
may be much greater, yet the Chinese nation is poor. They 
have learned that one of the causes of this fact is the trade 
which other countries carry on outside of their own lands, 
and they are now looking for the development of their own 
foreign trade. They have learned that, if they are to be one 
of the great nations of the world, they must not be content 
to live by themselves, but must have intercourse with other 
peoples, and commercially must be united to all the other 
lands. If, then, these business men are to be able to compete 
with business men from other lands, they must seek to 
understand all they can, and be thoroughlv enlightened as 
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1(1 f(ireii;ii ciistoms and habits <if life, and, in case of 
the younger men, he able to carry on tliis Imsiness in 
the hm^iiiaiii' of both the contractin.ii' parties. As a resnlt 
of this desire to nn(h'i-stand foreign ways, tliere is no bmiici- 
any (h'sire on tlie ]iart of i]\{' Cliinese in liold alonf, l)nt tlieir 
lionies are open, and tliey are comin.ii' to ns for information, 
and the yonni;' men are floekinii- to learn Eni;lis]i and com- 
mercial methods. Tlu're is a i^reat o|>enini; at the jiresent 
time for a li'ood business C(dleii'e, where these yonnj; men 
•will be tan.uht pjn,£>lisli, type'writins', and acconntancy. and 
thus be e(|ni]>ped for tlie new life which is ojieninti' before 
them. Ilere is a ijreat ficdd ojieninj;- n]i l)efoi-e us also. As 
Christian missionaries, w(> believe that we should do an\- 
thinii' w]ii(di will hel]» to improve thc^ suia-oundinns .and raise 
the standard of livin.ii of this ]ie()])le. The only agents at 
work here to hel]i these jieojde in this way are the ('hristian 
missionaries, and liere is an opixu-tunily such as never 
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presented itself before. Instead of an atmosphere of con- 
tempt and hostility, we are now surrounded by one of friend- 
ship, and these men who despised us as ignorant barbarians 
arc coming as students of foreign ways and methods. It is 
to meet this need that our Young Men's Guilds are being 
organized in different centres, and one cannot but thank 
God continually, as he is able to move about among this 
class of men, for none were more haughty than the young 
business men in years gone by, that such a transformation 
has taken place, and that he is permitted to come in contact 
with these men under such auspices and, we trust, lead 
them to a new life. 

Officials Also Uphold the New Order: — There are 
also many staunch Christians among the official and gentry 
class of the present time, and this number is increasing 
every year. Just two years ago a young man called on me 
in Chungking with a letter of introduction from Mr. Lock- 
wood, of the Y.]M.C.A. in Shanghai. He had been appointed 
by the Peking Government to come to Szechwan as Salt 
Inspector for this province, one of the most important posi- 
tions in China. He is a member of the Christian Church. 
As a boy he was educated in a Mission School in the 
province of Fukien and after graduating from the high 
scliool there Avent to the United States to study. Six years- 
were spent in the United States, after which he graduated 
from Columbia University, and took some post-graduate 
work at the University of California. He conversed in 
almost faultless English, and of course was quite at home 
among us. Such a man must exert an enormous influence 
for Christianity in this province, and there are hundreds of 
such men in this country at the present time, and their 
numbers are increasing. When the plans for our Young- 
Men's Guild Avork and building were laid before him, he 
expressed his hearty approval of the idea, and expressed his 
conviction that such an institution was greatly needed in 
this country at this time. His approbation was also mani- 
fested by a subscription to our building. 
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The Political Eevolution avas also a Revolution in 
Attitude: — Although the forces at work to produce this 
change had been in operati(»ii for years, yet the first clear 
manifestations of the change appeared at the time of the 
revolution of 1911. This revolution was thorough and com- 
plete. The overthrow of the ^Mancliu Dynasty was only a 
symbol of the real revolution which was taking place in the 
ideals of the Chinese and their conception of human life and 
liberty. To them the old dynasty stood for oppression and 
lack of progress, and when it was overturned the pendulum 
of Chinese hopes and ambitions swung completely away 
from the point where it had been held during the past cen- 
turies. The Chinese people were no longer to be a race 
dominated by a semi- foreign dynasty, but were henceforth 
to be reckoned among the free and progressive peoples of the 
earth. It may be true that the people at that time did not 
know the full significance of the step they were taking, but 
nevertheless they took it, and for weal or woe the old Ship 
of State loosed from her moorings, and is still drifting about 
looking for a pilot who can steer her safely through the 
storms of internal strife and foreign interference. While 
living at the city of Tzeliutsing, the first news of the inten- 
tions of the people to overthrow the Manchus came to our 
ears, and it was not without some forebodings of ill for 
foreign residents that we contemplated a period of unrest 
and fighting in this land. Our fears, however, were ground- 
less, and it was not long until we learned that the oificials 
and gentry were sparing no pains to teach the people the 
full significance of the movement. The eyes of the common 
people were opened in those few months, and they received 
a good education in the relations of TMiina to other lands, 
and especially of the purpose and aims of the missionaries 
in this land. When the common people first learned of the 
trouble their minds immediately flew to the foreigners, and 
they were ready, according to the custom of former years, 
to vent their wrath upon the so-called usurpers, and those 
in authority had hard work to teach them that missionaries 
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had nothing whatever to do with the cawc, and that our 
purpose in this land was (m]y to do good to the ijeoplc to 
\\honi we had coaie. Day aftei- (hiv, in tlie city of Tzeliu- 
tsiug, and doubtless the same in all tht- cities of tlie country, 
meetings were held and lectures given, the leal purport of 
which was that henceforth the attitude of the Chinese 
to'\\ards the foreigners was to be radi<al]y ditferent from 
the i)ast, and es])ecially were they to regar<l the mission- 
aries as benefactors, and seek to get what good they could 
from them. The few months of that revolution did more to 
clarify the minds of the people as to certain matters than 
years of preaching on the part of the missionaries them- 
selves could ever have done. From that time forth, as we 
came in contact with the gentry, we came on a different 
footing, our relations with them were henceforth to be freer, 
and the Chinese proverb that " within the four seas all are 
brethren," was to be extended in its significance to include 
men of other lands as well as their own. 

Guild Work is the Attejii't to Meet the New Xeed: — 
Thus has the way ))een opened for a nt^w form of mission- 
ary work, and conditions have so changed that now work 
may be carried on among all classes of Chinese, and it is to 
meet the need among the gentry and young men of the 
cities that our Guild Work has been opened 

Chunokixg GriU). 

Early EFFt)ETS ix Chungkino: — For some years past, 
in connection with the work of the Church, there had been a 
Young iFen's Club, and classes for stiulies of various sub- 
jects had been ludd. At first the numbers were small, ami 
the membership was limited to such young men as were in 
constant attendance at church, (lames of ditferent kinds 
were snp]ilie(l and lectures delivered on scientific siilijects. 
The rooms on IMnli Pal Fang Street, where the day school 
was conducted, were given over to the iMirpuses of this 
Guild, under the direction at different times of E. W. 
Wallace and D. :\r. Ferlev. 
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OFI'ICIAF.S. UaNKKUS. AViKlLKSALE ^MERCHANTS ARK NOW 

MiLMr.KRS : — In the summer of 191;!, in connection witli tlie 
second revolution, a very serious situation occurred inside 
the city of (Miuiiykinji. The Cheniitu and Kweicliow sol- 
diers were ti,i;litinji inside of the citv walls, and the people 
were terrified. Fortunately there was no anti-foreiiiu feel- 
ing at all among the people engaged in the insurrection ; in 
fact, the only places which seemed perfectly safe wvn' the 
residences and other buildings belonging to tlie foreigners, 
and to take adyantage of this fact many places which were 
not connected with foreigners put up foreign notices outside 
of their front gates for protection. As a result of their 
fright, great numbers of Chinese sought shelter within the 
Ayalls and the compounds of the missionaries. While these 
])eoi»le were with us services were held for them, and they 
Ayere told of the One who was a refuge for all in time of 
trouble, and they were urged to believe in the One True 
God who alone could gi\'e them the satisfaction and i)(>ace 
which they all sought. An invitation was given to all to 
connect themselves with the Church and to enter the Young 
Glen's Guild, and by October of that year a membership of 
about two hundred was reached. When the city again 
became quiet the Guild was reorganized with the increased 
meml>ership, and a formal opening was held on October 
23rd, when a temporary constitution was outlined and new 
officers elected. The officers consisted of two ]iresidents, 
one foreign and one Chinese, two secretaries, an<l a Board of 
IManagers of about fifteen members, and upon these was 
placed the res](onsibility for carrying on the work of the 
Guild. When these officers had been elected, it was seen 
that they were from a class hitherto untouched by the 
Church, and we realized that a new field had s])read ilself 
before us inviting us to enter and share in the harvest. 
T'pon this Board there were four men engaged in the whole- 
sale cotton trade, one banker, one teacher of the Govern- 
ment ^riddle School, one official, one goldsmith, and others 
holding responsible commercial positions in the city. 
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The Site for a New Building Granted: — The annual 
council of our Mission of the year 1914 convened in Chung- 
king, and a reception was given to the delegates under the 
auspices of the Guild. Dr. Kilborn also gave a lecture on 
'' The Duties of a Citizen of the Eepublic," which was after- 
wards printed by the Guild, and two thousand copies dis- 
tributed. This Council was requested to aid the Guild by 
granting land on which to erect a suitable building for the 
future work of the Guild, and also to give a subscription 
towards the building. The Council responded by giving 
permission to tear down the old buildings in front of the 
hospital in order to erect a new building on this site, and 
also passed an estimate of gold flOOO to aid in the expense 
of the new building. This estimate was passed by the Home 
Board and is being used. Mr. Abrey, the Mission architect, 
was forthwith requested to prepare plans for the new 
building, so that work might commence as soon as possible. 

Mission and Guild Members Have a Formal Agree- 
ment: — The task of the Council of 1915 in connection with 
this Guild was to prepare an agreement between the 
Chinese membership and the Mission. It was thought wise 
that the two parties concerned should have as clear an 
understanding of their relations one to the other as possible, 
in order to avoid friction in the future. The final agreement 
stated that the control of the building should be vested in 
the Board of Managers, of whom at least half should be 
Christians, that it should never be used for any other purpose 
than that for which it was erected, and the Mission should 
always have the right to appoint a man to the work of the 
Guild. It was also stated that the site would be granted by 
the ^Mission, with their subscription of money, and the rest 
of the funds would be raised by popular subscription among 
the gentry of Chungking. The Chinese members at the first 
seemed to have a rather mistaken idea of the purpose of the 
institution, but the last two years have taught them a great 
deal along this line, and they are slowly gaining a new con- 
ception of the meaning and purpose of missionary work. 
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There is much for them to learu along this line, and each 
year of work will no doubt modify their opinions, until some 
day they will be led to realize the spiritual ideal actuating 
it, and a new conception of spiritual values will be given 
them. Up to the present the social work has seemed to be 
of primary importance with them, but gradually they will be 
led to see that all effort is but a means to an end, and that 
end the building of character and the purifying of the life 
of society. 

The New Guild Building: — At the time of writing of 
this article the new building is almost completed, and it 
reflects great credit on the architect who planned it. It is 
a modern Y.M.C.A. building, suited to carrying on all types 
of the work of that institution. It is a four-story building, 
with an attic, eighty feet long and forty-two feet wide. The 
roof and two upper floors are supported by trusses, leaving 
the auditorium entirely free of pillars. The first or base- 
ment floor is prepared for all kinds of gymnasium work, for 
our motto, which is the development of man in body, mind 
and soul, is written large in the very nature of the building 
itself. The bathrooms are also in the basement ; many take 
advantage of them. As we ascend the stairs to the second or 
main floor, we enter the lobby which is to be fitted with easy 
chairs, with the reading room opening off from it on one side. 
Here also is the guest-room, and the office, with a counter and 
small room for the attendant. The entrance is so arranged 
that no one can enter the building without passing by the 
attendant, so that he is aware at all times of every man in 
the building. To enter the gymnasium it is necessary' to 
come up the main stairs and, passing by the attendant, to 
descend a smaller stairs at the farther side of the lobViy. 
The auditorium is connected with the lobby by two large 
double doors. The auditorium proper will seat about two 
hundred and fifty people, with a mezzanine which will hold 
two hundred more. The ceiling of the auditorium is twenty- 
one feet high, and, being free of pillars, this is a beautifnl, 
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briiiht, uiul airy vooiii. This i-ooiii is ;iIso supplied with a 
side entrance, whicli can he nsed in case of enier^cncy On 
each of tliree si(h's of the room are two large fluted pillars, 
surmounted with decorations, while the ccilini; is divided 
into s(]uares by beams and false iieanis. The mezzanine, 
which ordinarily is to be our gamii room, is one large room, 
capable of seating about two hundred people, and here we 
will have placed tables for crokinole, chess, checkers, bag- 
atelle, caroms, pingpong, nine-pins, dominoes, etc. This 
room will serve a very valuable end if it succeeds in teach- 
ing the Chinese new plans of amusement. The Chinese are 
fond of playing games, but have very few games which they 
can play in their own homes, and we hope to make this room 
attractive to the young men so that many of their spare 
hours will be spent here rather than in the other places of 
questionable amusement throughout tlie city. The third 
floor is given over to class rooms, and h<n-e we have accom- 
modation for seven classes at one time, with an average 
membership of from fifteen to twenty. It is hoped that 
the school work of the Guild will be a very prominent 
feature of it. Two of the class rooms are large, and will l 
fitted up Avith scientific apparatus, and it is here that lec- 
tures on physical and chemical science will be given. The 
upper floor or attic consists of seven bedrooms with two 
beds in each. It is hoped that these rooms will be occupied 
by young men of good moral character who are interested 
in the work of the Guild and qualified to help in it, and who 
will lend their influence to further its ends. Great care will 
be taken in selecting the men who shall be albnved to 
occupy these rooms. 

The LiorTFRE Department: — liesides These f(u-iiis of 
work, there ai'e two others which will be carried on in con- 
nection with the Guild, and the first which I will mention 
is the Lecture Department. This department is capable of 
broad and varied development. Lectures can be delivered 
on almost any topic which it is thought will be educative 
or enlightening to the Chinese. We onlv need to mention 
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such subjects as " S^ocial Profti-ess,'' "National (ircatiiess," 
" Compiilsovv Education, " "The Duties of a Citizen'' (all 
of which have l»een used at ditt'erviit times), to realize the 
range of the subjects which may t)e presented. In thes(; 
lectures tliei-e are also i;ieat op])ortunities for i»resentiiig 
in a new way the ^lessage which we luive come to China to 
give. We l»elieve that anything which helps to make a man 
a greater man is worthy of attention, and the class of jyeople 
reached by the (!uild will listen to a message delivered 
under its auspices when they would not attend (diurch to 
hear the same message. The lecture department of the 
(Juild is one which has great possibilities, and which would 
alone justify the existence of the institution. 

Social Sekvke Department: — The other form of work 
for whi( h the Society stands might be called Social Service. 
This department also has gi-eat possibilities.- The social 
side of Christianity appeals to the Chinese, and here we 
have a point of contact with them which we cannot have in 
any other way. The Chinese themselves, uninfluenced by 
Christianity, have ideas of social service, but they are crude 
and, we fear, are sometimes tainted very strongly with self- 
ishness. AMien they open a home for beggars, or give to the 
poor, it is not with the purity of aim which should char- 
acterize a follower of CJirist, but even though the motive is 
not as higli as it should lie, yet this virtue of the Chinese 
should be used and developed by us. Here is a place where 
we can meet them on common ground, and after gaining the 
sympathy which comes froin a common purpose, the o])por- 
tunity will come to show them a higher standard, and ro 
l)oint 1o One who not only gave to help the poor, but gave 
all He had, and gav(^ Himself for the happiness of mankind. 
We may reacli the Chinese by oui- social message before we 
do by the message of individual salvation, and this should 
-be used to ]iresent the fuller and more complete message of 
our Gospel. Any effort which we may make for the 
orphans, the blind, the poor, will niec^ with ready support 
from a gi'eat manv of the best classes of the Chinese. Some 
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of these people ai-e really enthusiastic about such efforts, 
and among a certain class the best compliment that you can 
pay one is to say that he is enthusiastic for all enterprises 
for the public good. 

The Orphanage: — During the past two years there has 
been started by the gentry of Chungking, under the auspices 
of the Friends' Institute and our Young Men's Guild, an 
orphanage. The idea originated in the mind and heart of 
one of the members of our church, Mr. Liu Tse-Euh. It 
arose out of his offer to give every year one thousand strings 
of cash for the support of orphans. He is not a wealthy 
man, and this amount represented a very large sum with 
him, but the offer was so free that it called forth the sym- 
pathy and support of many others. This amount will support 
about forty orphans, and the present building will accom- 
modate only about that many, but when the public meeting 
was called to consider the matter, it was decided that the 
number must not be limited to forty, and to allow for expan- 
sion until four hundred were accommodated it was decided 
that a site must be secured and a new building erected. A 
site has been bought a short distance outside the city, and 
the new building begun. The President of the Orphanage 
Committee, and one of the most loyal supporters, is the 
President of our Guild. This man, Mr. Liu U-Chang, is a 
man of high ideals, and, we would say, in everything but 
name, a Christian. Although he does not attend church, he 
has on many occasions expressed himself as heartily in sym- 
pathy with it, and on one occasion when plans were being 
laid for the carrying on of some work he went so far as to 
say that we must have the help of the Church, that without 
the Church it would not succeed. This is but one depart- 
ment of social service which has already been begun, and we 
hope that as the years go In' several institutions for the 
welfare of the more unfortunate members of society may be 
opened, and the city of Chungking be made a much better 
place because of the efforts which have been put forth 1)y the 
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members uf (jur Sin-iety. These dejiartmeiits of work, aloui^ 
with the opportunity jiresciitcd l)v visitin.n in tlie liomcs of 
tlie members, and ])ersonal intluenee tliron^li fricndsliip and 
daily (Mniversation, represent tlie main lines of effort of our 
Young Men's Guild, and we trust that under <Jod it has a 
great future. 

CiirxfiCHow ( Ji'ir.n. 

A temjiorary liuilding has been erected, and (luild Work 
has been begun by Eev. W. J. Moi-timore. During the 
two years that the w<)i-k has been running it lias been very 
encouraging, and has well justitied all effort iliat has l)eeu 
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put into it. The building is situated upon the compound in 
which tlie foreigners live, and thus those who attend come in 
contact with them and the missionary work A\diich they are 
doing. In connection with the work many opportunities 
come for the direct presentation of the Gospel message^ and 
a clear explanation of what work missionaries ;ire ically 
trying to do in this land, and it means everything that the 
people should have their minds cleared of suspicious and' 
doubts as to the nature of our work. If the people of the 
country had a clear un<lerstanding of our purjtose there 
would not be the same opposition to our work, and any etfoit 
which helps to give them this understanding is well worth 
while. In the guest-room there are continually present 
Christian men whose duty it is to receive the guesrs. aufl 
they are continually answering (piestions and explaining 
Christianity, and experience proves that this method of 
preaching by personal contact and by the conversational 
method usually brings greater results than even pulpit 
preaching, and they are reaching a class altogether different 
from that reached by the ordinary channels of the Church. 
Many of these people who hear the message of Christianity 
in this Avay become deeply interested, and in their desire to 
learn more soon identify themselves with those attending 
church. Besides this there is always a good supply of 
Christian l)Ooks and magazines which the visitors read. Mr. 
Mortimore says that many times prominent individuals have 
called upon him, have become interested through the work 
of the Institute, and very frequently ask very pertinent 
questions concerning the work of the Church and the nature 
of Christianity, aTid thus opportunities continually arise for 
explaining Christian ideals and the benefits dei-ived from 
them. On one occasion Mr. ^lortimore was asked to give an 
address at the memorial service of the County l^chool Inspec- 
tor, and in the presence of hundreds of students and teacheis 
was able to ])reseut Christian teaching and ideals. 

The iNSTtTt'TE Has Its IxDrcE^tEXT to Ael Classes: — 
The peopb' reached by the Institute include students and 
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teachers from the GoFei-nment Higher Primary and Middle 
Schools, as well as many visitors from country schools. 
These young men are attracted liy the reading room, as well 
as by the games, A\hich include alley board and many other 
inside games. The better class merchants and gent ry. Govern- 
ment office clerks, managers, and small officials attend, until 
nearly all of the prominent peojilc of the city have been met. 
During the time of the recent lighting the officers of the 
Northern army were regular visitors, and at the request of 
the military commander the latest papers and magazines 
have been sent to his headcpiarters. A great many travellers 
from Chengtu and Shanghai, while remaining in the city for 
a short time, have found their way to the Institute and 
expressed their appreciation of it. 

Xewspapees and Sports are Great Attractions: — As 
to the kind of work which appeals to these people, and which 
offers the attraction to them, a good assortment of daily 
papers is a great help, and since there is no other public 
reading room in r'hungchow, that of the Institute is very 
popular. These men are very anxious to know what is going 
on in other paits of their country, as well as in other parts 
of the world. Lectures on hygiene and other sulijects which 
have to do with the public welfare are very interesting to 
them, and many young men have lieen won by means of the 
free English Bible Classes. The students have also come to 
see the value of physical exercise. At first many of them 
would not be seen to run, and even yet too many of the 
teachers feai- that exercise will cause the students to lose 
their learning, but slowly and surely such ideas are being 
dissipated. Just before the recent revolution a Football 
Association was organized which bade fair to lie a great suc- 
cess, but operations were suspended by the fighting, ^^'llile 
the Association was under the auspices of the Institute, 
membei's were admitted directly. Games were played on the 
Parade Ground. 

Mr. Mortimore as ^Mediator Hetwkt.x the Contexdixc 
Forces: — One result of the Institute and the friendships 
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made through its agency, was seen at the time of the recent 
fighting. At one time the city was occupied by a band of 
robbers, and the Noi-thern soldiers were sent to drive them 
out and take possession of the city. Mr. Mortimore, being on 
friendly terms with all of the gentry of the city, they came 
freely to him to request that he should act as mediator Avith 
the Northern soldiers. Through his efforts an understand- 
ing was reached between the two parties, and the city saved 
from looting, or possibly from destruction. For this act 
the good-will of the whole populace, high and low, has been 
won, and the Church has apparently acquired a distinct 
reputation for altruistic effort, much different from the 
past. Mr. Mortimore says : " Our aim is to make the Insti- 
tute a centre of light and help along all possible lines, keep- 
ing Christianity as the effectual means for attaining our 
end, and to this end Christians should be in every important 
oflSce." 

FovFCHOw Guild. 

A Young Men's Guild was opened in Fowchow (jn Nov. 
27th, 1915, in the rented compound near the East Gate, 
where we hold our church services and also conduct our 
schools. Mr. Chang, the Principal of the Provincial Middle 
School, was elected President, while nearly all of the 
teachers of this school, as well as the County Middle School, 
have become members, and we have at present a membership 
of about sixty. 

Various Contacts with Life : — We have a large reading 
room, with all the Christian Chinese magazines and papers, 
together with daily papers from Chungking, Chengtu, and 
Shanghai; and besides the papers we have a small library 
containing some of the most recent works translated into 
Chinese. This reading room is well patronized by men of all 
classes. We also have a game-room, with such games as 
pingpong, checkers, halma, go-bang, Chinese and English 
chess, etc. Good use is made of this room, and the members 
get a great deal of amusement learning the English games. 
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especially checkers and halnia. There have been orf^anized 
two classes in Enjilish, with an enrolment of aliont tliirty, 
the son of the cliief official lieinsi' a nieniher of one of the 
classes. Arran<;('nients have lieen made to oi^en a niiiht 
school in the antnnin, when we will teach Chinese Lani^nage, 
Arithmetic, Geography, llyijicne, and Sanitation, witli ])lans 
to add Bible Classes as soon as pi'acticalde. We plan also 
to give regular lectnrcs on jxipnlar snbjccts every sccund 
Aveek. 

A CtKeat OPi'dUTUXiTY Foi; FrtiF.XDsnips: — rtm- Ctnild has 
helped to ))reak down preju<lir(' by bringing people in touch 
with oni" A\-ork. AMien we went to the city three years ago. 
tlie better class of people seemed to des]iise tlie Clnireh. and 
it was very difficult to get aci|uainted with them. The 
Guild has brought maiiy of the business men, some uf the 
ofKicials of the city, among whom is the head of the Police, 
to us, and as they have seen the A\'ork which we are doing in 
our' schools and church they have become our friends, and 
some of them now attend church. The ]>eu]de of the city, as 
thev come to know us, are intei-ested in our woi-k, and are 
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now willinj; tu as^^ist us. It has also brought us in touch 
with the student body of the Government schools, who are 
fond of our games, as Avell as the books and magazines. As 
they betonie acquainted with us they in many cases become 
attendants at church, and during the past few weeks we 
have been greatly encouraged by the large numbers of the 
better-class men who are attending our Sunday services. 
The Guild has become one of our best agencies for bringing 
before the people life in its fullest, noblest, and truest sense. 

KiATixG Guild. 

In Kiating our Guild work has probably reached a higher 
degree of efficiency than in any other of our stations. Some 
years ago ]\Ir. Quentin began his work among the gentry and 
business men in the centre of the city. At first there was no 
regular meeting place, and the work consisted mainly in 
winning the friendship of the men until such time as Mr. 
Quentin felt that he had a firm enough grip on the men to 
guarantee his organizing a society and in renting premises 
for the carrying on of Guild work. A large, spacious build- 
ing was afterwards rented and fitted up for the work in such 
a way as to provide for the various channels of Guild enter- 
prise. In the centre of the building is the main auditorium 
or church, where regular Sunday sei'vices are held, and 
where popular lectures are given. There are also school 
rooms, reading rooms, bath rooms, etc. 

Chfrch, Schools and Giild Work in Harmony: — -The 
work really consists of three departments: The Church, the 
School, and the Guild. These are carried on side by side, 
and the efforts are fused together. The School is the Guild 
school, and the church the moral department of the Guild. 
Mr. Quentin says: '' The avenues of approach to the Chinese 
are exceptional. Close ac(|uaintance is gotten through the 
varied forms of work that a non-Christian man can do, and 
this close acquaintance is all that a Chiistian man needs for a 
chance to witness. There are also exceptional opportunitie.s 
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for social service. Having among your members the influ- 
ential men of the city, it is easy to get them working 
along social lines. Clean homes and clean streets all belong 
to Christianity, and soon the opportunity for social service 
becomes an opportunity for Cliristian service." 

Chengtu Y.il.C.A. 

Capt. Brace and Chengti' Y.:\1.C.A. : — Besides these 
Guilds already organized, beginnings have been made in 
other places, but property has not in every case been secured 
for the work. In this connection the Mission has also 
appointed a man, Rev. A. J. Brace, to the regular Y.M.C.A. 
work, and he is now fulfilling the duties of General Secre- 
tary of the Chengtu Y.M.C.A. 

Church Guilds in Chengtu. 

New Guilds but Great Expectations: — The Guild 
work of the Mission is comparatively young, and it is diffi- 
cut to say what the results will be, but the prospects for 
good results are very bright, and we trust that under God's 
blessing it may be made a very effective means of realizing 
the Kingdom of God in West China. We would not neglect 
to mention that started by jMr. E. X. Meuser, and in his 
absence carried on by Rev. J. Neave in connection with his 
work at the First Church, Chengtu. This Guild, or Club, 
has a membership to date of three huiidred and twenty. Also 
the one commenced by Rev. N. E. Bowles in connection with 
the initiation of the Sutherland Memorial Church work, 
with a very considerable membership also. Both these 
Clubs, or Guilds, are seeking to develop along the lines 
dealt with above, and are rich in opportunity for valuable 
work. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

J. L. Stewaut, 1'..A., ]'..D. 

i<uiiiinari/ of a Quarter Criituri/'v Educational l-Jff'ort 
Throufih the CJlJf. for West China. 

China, since ancient- times, has divided her vast millions, 
theoretically, into four classes, namely, — scholars, farmers, 
mechanics and merchants. Thus education is exalted above 
agriculture, craftsmanship and commerce. Nor has this 
been a mere academic division. No nation has held more 
tenaciously the tenet that, " He who thinks must govern him 
who toils." Accordingly^ her rulers have for centuries been 
chosen by an educational examination system ; and, as to be 
an official was the highest ideal of honor, wealth and power, 
it has naturally become the cherished ambition of parents 
for generations past to have some of their sons counted 
among the honored student class. Indeed, should a son 
succeed to high official standing, he brought wealth, honor, 
and power, not only to his parents and posterity here and 
hereafter, but bestowed equal honor upon lines of ancestors 
long since passed to the land of shades. Few incentives 
could thus be stronger, and few students have studied more 
strenuously than the scholars among the sons of Han. 

80JIE Sources of Strength axd Weakness in China^s 
Ancient System : — But though there was much worthy of 
honor in the hard work and real heroism of many of her 
students, there was also much to be disparaged in the sys- 
tem. It made its standards the thoughts of ancestors mainly, 
a thousand and more years l)efore the Cliristian era. Even 
regarding these it laid the emphasis upon imitation, memory 
and orthodoxy, rather than upon truth, thought, and origin- 
ality. Thus these ancient messages became emasculated, 
and moral tenets were too often but fine phrases to turn a 
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paragiapl). Moreover, it came to look upon education as 
simply a te.st for official employment, and for the few, — not 
a cultivation of the Itest within each individual for fullest 
life and service in every f<tratum of society for all. 2S"o pro- 
vision was made for the education of the masses, so that 
probably not more than three men in ten ever learned to 
read, and possibly, most dire of all in its detriment, half the 
population, the women, were left ignored and ignorant. 
What did a woman want with an education? l~!he could 
never be an official ! 

The Fouk Books and Five Classics, or China's 
" Bible " : — The content of the texts studied also left much 
to be desired. These comprised the Four Books and the Five 
Classics. A sentence regarding each of these will have to 
suffice. The Four Books are:- — 

The Great Learnino: — (1). The Great Learning, a book 
of about twelve ordinary pages in length, consists of two 
pages of text, said to be by Confucius, and the remainder 
commentary, by the philosopher Tsang. It discusses the 
ethical basis of politics. The text itself says, •' What the 
Great Learning teaches, is to illustrate illustrious virtue, to 
renovate (or love) the people, and to rest in the highest 
excellence." 

The Doctrine of the Mean: — (2). The Doctrine of the 
Mean is about forty-four pages in length, and was, according 
to tradition, written by a grandson of Confucius. Its open- 
ing sentences give the key to the book, " What Heaven has 
conferred is called the Nature. An accordance with this 
nature is called the Path (of duty)."' The former is fixed 
and changeless, the latter " may not be left for an instant," 
Thus the Princely Man, following sincerely the Path, comes 
into complete accord with Heaven, others follow his example, 
and finally the " whole Empire is tranquillized." 

The Analects : — (3 ) . The third is the Analects, a book of 
about fifty pages. It consists of short sentences uttered at 
various times by the t^age, chiefly about virtue, with an 
illuminating section as to the philosopher's personal habits 
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and dcportiucut. Re the latter wc leani that, " He diil iu.it 
wear aiiTtbiiiL; of a red rolnr. He did Tint eat wliat was dis- 
colored. (>nly ill wine lie laid down no limit for liiniself, 
bnt he did not allow Linisidf to lie confnsed liy it. lie did 
not eat umcli. When eatini; he di<l not converse. When in 
bed he did not sjieak. AMien in his cairiai^e he did not tni-n 
his head (piite round; he did not talk hastily; he did not 
point with his hands." 

The Wori^s of ^Iexcit-s: — (4i. The Works of ]Mencins, 
the famous discijde who lived about two hundred years after 
Confucius, are about one Inmdred and seventy-ti\e ]iaji('s in 
length. Like his master, he lived in tinu's of confusion, and 
sought to finmd a ]iolilical system on morals. He taught 
that human nature was essentially good, and had unbounded 
faith in the common ]>eoiile, saying that, " Heaven sees as the 
people see. Heaven hears as the ]ieo]ile hear." He jirorlaimed 
their right to oust iinworiliy rulers, and tints I'Veii to-day 
stands sjioiisor for righteous re\-iilMTion. 

The P^ive Classics are. lirietly. the follow ini: : — 
The Book of Poeti;y : — (li. The Book of Poetry con- 
tains some three hundred •~horr iioems, princiiially songs 
snug by a ]n-imiti\'e ]ieo]ile at feasts, iti feucbil halls, or 
among the fields, roufucins colU'i-teil them, "tis said, so now 
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most absurd political and philosophical interpretations must 
needs be given to these simple ballads. 

The Book of History: — (2) The Book of History con- 
sists of forty-eight brief documents, covering the long history 
of the nation's rulers from the days of the great Yao and 
Shun, B.C. 2357, to the century before Confucius. Ancient 
rulers, by example and precept, extol filial piety and virtue, 
denouncing luxury and drunkenness. 

The Book op Rites : — (3) . The Book of Eites deals with 
ceremonials, etiquette, and customs in connection with 
courts, funerals, and various functions even of everyday life. 
It is a sort of Digest of Ancient Deportment, supposedly 
compiled by Confucius, and therefore the orthodox correct 
form for all time. 

The Spring and Autumn Annals : — (4) . The Spring and 
Autumn Annals is directly from the pen of Confucius. It is 
a dry-as-dust record of events during the two centuries before 
and during his lifetime. A commentary by one Tso seeks to 
clothe the di-y bones with lively incident. 

The Book of Changes : — (5) . The Book of Changes is an 
attempt by means of ancient mystic diagrams to divine and 
solve all problems of national and individual, speculative or 
practical life. It forms the basis of Chinese philosophy, and 
of much of the fortune-telling and geomancy of to-day. 

The Classic of Filial Piety : — In addition to the above 
nine books, the former Chinese student was expected to 
memorize the three character classic, the one hundred family 
names, and the Classic on Filial Piety. The latter is a very 
commonplace series of conversations, presumably between 
Confucius and his disciples, regarding the origin and de- 
velopment of filial piety, but is of much later origin. 

Some Excellencies but Inadequate for Education: — 
From the above it will lie seen that the content of Chinese 
education, though embodying many excellent moral maxims, 
and most praiseworthy in its purity, was none the less primi- 
tive and narrow. It lacked even such commonplaces as 
mathematics, geography, and the spoken language of the 
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people. Scholars who could repeat the above ten books and 
many commentaries, almost from cover to cover, knew often 
scarce how to reckon their own accounts, could not tell the 
provinces and capitals of their own country, and could not 
write the language they spoke daily. 

Education as an Evangelistic Agency : — Our first 
workers to West China, themselves college graduates, readily 
realized these defects in Chinese educational theory, meth- 
ods, and content. Dr. Hart, who had spent many years in 
Eastern China, especially understood the veneration in 
which learning was held by all classes, and what an apology 
and power it might sway in the new propaganda. This is 
well brought out in his earliest letters on reaching the new 
field (1892) :— 

Ignorance Appalling: — "The ignorance of the masses 
is appalling, and the indifference is more so. Here is a 
vast Empire, and only one or two newspapers published by 
the Chinese, and these seldom seen away from the open 
ports. It is a land without colleges or high schools, and with- 
out railroads." . . . 

Dr. Hart's Early Appeal : — " There are about twelve 
millions of boys and young men in this province where 
Canadian Methodism is to be established. What are you 
going to do with these boys, all of them your brothers? I 
am sure you want them to know more than they now know. 
. . . The men and women of our party can reach but a 
few out of the millions. You must come to our help and 
send out many earnest, self-sacrificing young men, — young 
men who are willing to dare to do." 

And again, " I am more and more convinced that the 
missionary's work is to be largely with the children. . . . 
To illustrate the importance of this work : While I pen these 
lines a dozen Chinese ladies and small girls are calling upon 
Mrs. Hart and my daughter, who would scarcely venture if 
this school was not here. We not only reach the ears of the 
children in the school, but everything said is retailed to 
their parents, brothers, and sisters. 
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OLR FIRST CaKLS' SCHOOL IN \VEST CHINA 



" In the next reiiifoieement to this Mission, there should 
be one man sent to take fnll charge of tlie educational 
interests." 

Thk Ai'PKAL xut Axswkked for a Di:cAiir, : — Exactly a 
decade was t(» ]»ass liefore the apjteal in this last clause was 
iicauted, but in the iiieantinie the small band of W(ukers 
saw that schools were started, and manajied with what 
measure of attention they could afford to .liivc from multi- 
farious other duties. It is the history of the foundino- and 
fiitni-e development of this department of our work which 
cliietiy cdncerns iis in this section. In tracing;' its outlines 
we will endeavur. where pussihle, tn let imi- workers tell the 
stoi'\'. Xatiii'ally it has many tluct oalions and discouraije- 
ments, bnt the (|uality of its res\ilts ever aroused the liiiihest 
of entlinsiasni. es]ieciall\ ammiL; lliose wliii iiave of their 
time, elieri;\. and sonl to the service. 
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OCR FIRST BOYS' scHooi- IN \vi>T rR:;.>. 



Tni; First Schooi,. 

Tho first party, Drs. V. ( '. FTart, M. L. KilUorn. D. W. 
Stevfusou and Rev. Q. E. Hartwell with their wives, 
leached ('hen<itu, iu ^Nlay, 1892. A small school was opened 
by Di-. Hart in the then rented residence compound at 
Pearly Sands Street, in February, 1803. Mr. Hartwell, 
Avritinii early in the year, tells of its beoiimiiii;s : — 

A Sx.vf'-Shot of THi: First School: — " Ar rhi- iteginning 
of the Chinese New Yeai', on February L'L'nd. a school was 
opened iqion the Mission premises. A Chinesi- ti-acher was 
eno'aged, on cundition that In' obtain rifti't-n scholars. Over 
forty ini]>ils wore registered at the close of the first month. 
From one to two hours are spent daily i by the foreign nus- 
.sionaries) teaching these children. A ti-xt-book cmitaining 
the fundamental truths of Chi'istianity is memorized in the 
school. Our duty is to explain the text, tiMcli tin- rati'diism, 
and instruct in singing. This has been, tbu> fa-/, a most 
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satisfactory work. The boys are just at the right age to be 
influenced. The truths of Christianity are being imprinted 
on their minds in a manner that can never be erased. The 
outside effect is good. Every family that is represented at 
the school is naturally kindly disposed to the foreigner. 
The people passing our place know that we have opened a 
school for children who cannot afford to pay, and think 
kindly of us. It is a work that will tell in the future. Their 
assistance in singing in the public worship is of great value. 
Chinese boys and girls can be taught to sing very sweetly 
and correctly. In our regular prayer meetings four have, 
of their own accord, led in prayer. Two of this number are 
especially interesting, as we trust God has sent them to us 
to be laborers in his vineyard." 

There Were Two Girls in This School: — Mrs. D. W. 
Stevenson, writing in April of the same year, shows that 
evidently not all those registered were in attendance, and 
gives a detail as to the number of girls, " There are over 
thirty pupils in the day school, two of whom are girls. It is 
considered unnecessary for girls to have an education in 
China. These attend service on Sunday as well as Sunday 
School, where they learn the catechism. It brings the tears 
to see and hear them as they sing ' Jesus Loves Me ' and ' I 
am so glad that our Father in Heaven.' " 

Boys Decrease but Girls Increase: — Dr. Hart, writing 
at the end of the year, shows the attendance further de- 
creased, but the proportion of girls largely increased, also 
adding other interesting details of this first school. " We 
have already opened a school, with twenty-nine pupils, nine 
of whom are girls. The school opens at 7.30 a.m., prayers 
at 8.30. At prayers we have a Bible lesson. The pupils are 
bright, and learn with great eagerness. We trust that this 
may grow to be an institution of great influence in this 
section of the city." 

The Typical School with a New Transforming 
Leaven : — This little primary school had many points in 
common Avith the primitive Chinese schools scattered far 
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and wide all over the Empire. These were usually a single 
room, with a much bespectacled teacher, several shiny black 
or dirty, square-topped tables, each with four or more little 
bright-eyed, black-haired lads or lassies dangling their short 
legs from high backless benches, as they shouted away strenu- 
ously from dawn to dusk the names of numberless curious 
characters, the meaning of which they could not and would 
not be expected to know for many a year to come. But even 
from the first the missionary made his influence felt. 
Arithmetic was taught, a great advance on their old abacus 
system. Geography, with its maps and charts about the 
walls, gave wider conceptions of life. The Christian books, 
explained day by day as they advanced, made studies living 
realities. The ten commandments, the Lord's prayer, the 
Sunday School lessons, the catechism, introduced new and 
emphasized old truths ; while singing and prayer voiced new 
visions and aspirations. Best of all, perhaps, the presence 
of the foreign teacher, with his optimism, enthusiasm, and 
sympathy, won the children's simple, yet loyal friendship, 
and they went out, whole-heartedly, the first real reformers, 
to break down the barriers of ignorance, indifference, and 
antipathy. Did space permit, many significant stories 
might be told showing the child's value to society in China, 
as influenced by these small Christian schools. They went 
forth to aid the singing in the churches, lead their parents 
and friends to reading rooms, lectures, hospitals, and preach- 
ing services, assist in spreading new ideas and new spirit 
in sports, entertainment, and social standards, or grew 
quickly to manhood to become leaders in newer and higher 
ideals of life. 

Our Primary School \\'ork Readua- Divided into Two 
Periods : — Our primary school work has thus been in pri)- 
gress for twenty-four years. It readily divides itself inti) 
two periods of twelve years each, that is, the Pre-Educa- 
tional-Reform days, of the Cliinese Government, and the 
Post-Educational-Reform days. As details of this develop- 
ment in the different stations will be given l)y each 
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sepiii-atfly, only a i:;c]i('ral suiimiary will be attejiipted here. 
Uufoi-tiniately icjioifs being presented at different times of 
the year vary consideiably, so that only approximate accur- 
acy can be secured. 



PRIMARY S(JHOOLS. 
1*re-Edlt('ational-Reform Period: 1893-1904. 

Twelve Yeai!s i:>TRU«(iLE as Toed by Statistics: — The 
work of this i)eriod may be briefly summarized in the follow- 
in"- tables : — 



Date 

189:^ 

1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1903 
1904 



In Charee 



V. C. Hart , 



G. E. Hart well 
V. C. Hart .... 



Strett 



Yii Sha 

(Pearly Sand) 

YuSha 

Si Shen Tsi .... 



Teaclie 



Attendance 



Chengtu Kiating 



44 



48 
52 



(Schools closed after May on account of riots.) 



G. E. Hartwell . 



G. E. Hartwell . 
V. C. Hart 



G. E. Hartwell . 
V. C. Hart 



G. E. Hartwell . 
V. C. Hart . . . . . 



Loh Hden Chiao 



Si Shen Tsi . . 
PehTaKai.. 



(as before). 



1 



29 (Girls given to 
W.M.S.) 

50 (5 boarders) 



30 (9 boarders) 
I 35 



3S 



(Closed most of the year owing to Boxer risin» ; Kiating kept going part 
time by native teacher.) 



0. L. Kilborn (in Or 

toberl 

Mrs. W. E. Smith . . . 



0. L. Kill.oi'n. 
Mrs. Smith .. 



0. L. Kilborn 

Miss Foster (W.M.S.) 



0. L. Kilborn. 
Miss Foster.. 



Peh Tah Kai 

S: Shen Tsi. 
(as above) . 



20 



4.3 



:-35 



;i(i 



37 
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DiVEKS DlSC'OT'RAlJE.MKXTS DiD NOT DRIVE AWAY THE 

Children : — From the above it will be seen that dui-iiig tliese 
twelve years only (wo stations in our .Mission were opened. 
School work was considered part of the propaj^anda, how- 
ever, and a very essential part from the beginninj;. The 
attendance was in no ease large, but that was to be expected. 
The wonder rather is, when one considers the rnmnrs and 
unrest of those days, that children came at all. ]!ut come 
they did, despite these discouragements, and tlK^r enthusi- 
asm and intluence in the homes, the church, and the com- 
munity is well attested by the workers during those days. 

Twenty-nine Eecorded I^^ven After the Kiots: — Mr. 
Hartwell, in ISOi;, just after the return from the riots, and 
busy with Imilding operations, writes, "' Had thei-e been tiiiK^ 
to give to the school work, it would have been as encouraging 
this year as last, if not more so. There have lieen twenty- 
nine pupils recorded. The grade of boys is better than 
formerly, and their work more satisfactory. [You will 
notice there is no mention M a girls" school. Fjion Miss 
P'rackbill's arrival the girls were handed over to the \Y.^I.S.] 
Fortunately the teacher, who is now a Christian, and Mr. 
Lucas" )ioy, who is also a Christian, have been active in 
teaching the Bilde, holding prayers, etc., and have somewhat 
redeemed the time which I was not personally able to give. 

The Earliest Christians were (L'hildren : — " I omitted 
to emphasize the fact that the boy, who is at present board- 
ing, has become an active Christian, takes part in the 
prayer-meetings, and, so far as I can see, lives up to his 
profession. His grasj) njion the spiritual meaning of the 
Bible is dee]»er than viH'y many of the <dder ones, while his 
knowledge <if the Scriptures as to events, etc., is siiri)asse(l 
by finv lioys of his age in the Homeland. If our boarding 
school should be able to select similar boys, and be a.s suc- 
cessful in leading them thus early to Christ, it will prove a 
very successful method of raising up ministers for the 
Church. He has a little sister equally as bright, who is 
attending the girls" school. Three years ago these two little 
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mites, as they were then, came tremblingly into our school, 
our first scholars." 

Confidence Created in Parents Through Their 
Children : — Dr. Kilborn, writing about the same time, 
shows some of the difficulties of those days : " While the 
people are spreading rumors to the effect that we eat babies, 
and therefore kidnap some and buy others for the purpose, 
there is a goodly number who continue to send their children 
to the day school and others send theirs to the hospital." 

Dr. Hart Plights His Faith in Such Schools: — Dr. 
Hart, with his usual enthusiasm for education, writes in 
1898 from Kiating, " The school work has been carried on 
rather more successfully than last year. Although the city, 
through a great part of the year, has been more or less 
excited owing to rumors of an unpleasant character, the 
attendance has continued to increase. We now have thirty- 
three pupils, and an average attendance of thirty. The 
teacher has been much interested in his work, and has been 
more than ordinarily faithful. The native classics are 
taught, and Christian books, geography, and the Sunday 
School lessons. I am of the opinion that day schools, pro- 
perly conducted, will produce eventually as large results in 
China as in India, if not larger." 

First Fruits from a Faithful Teacher: — Dr. W. E. 
Smith, returning to Kiating after the great convulsion of 
1900, speaks with equal enthusiasm. " Our day school is a 
great success, owing to the more than usual faithfulness of 
the teacher. He kept the school open all the year the mis- 
sionaries were away, and has now forty-three names on the 
roll, with an average attendance of over thirty. ^Irs. Smith 
looked after the school very closely until the new year, 
during which time there were twenty-seven who missed not 
even half a day. The Sunday School lessons, catechism, and 
geography have been taught constantly. Besides this, I have 
lessons in English every Tuesday and Friday evenings, with 
ten of the most advanced boys." 
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PCPII.S op A HOV.S' PRIMARY DAY SCHOOL, 



Days hf 8:ma].l Tin\(;s rtt no "Kick"' Scholars: — 
Those were indeed days (if small lic^inniii^s. There is little 
spectacular to report. ]\Inst of the students wei-e tlie 
(diildren of the poor. Nn fees were (diarned in nmst cases, 
l)Ut on the other hand tliey were not " rice scholars " paid to 
attentl ; in fact, in ('henjitu, in 1903, the report runs, " Ea(di 
pupil has paid a small sum toward his tuiti(m, thus ensur- 
in<i' much more re.iiular attendance and lietter attention to 
study." The expense to th(^ ^lissimi was very small, each 
teacher cosrin,s ordy five or six thousand striniis uf cash ]ter 
month, approxinuitely fdui- didlars liuld. The huildiniis A\-ere 
also inexpensive, just adapted Chinese rooms and furnish- 
ings. 

The First Se.mi-Fokkicn Schooi. I^iiluixc : — Tu fhen^fu, 
after ISOH, the acconiniodatiou was cfinsideraldy ini]iroved 
by the erection of a seTiii-foreign scho(d liuildini;- attached 
to, and at the rear of, tlie chur-ch. IMi'. nait\\(dl. who erected 
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tlie building, thus i-eports it: "This building extends from 
tlie back of the chjipid to the wall (of the compoxmd), over 
forty feet, and is fifteen feet wide. It has two stories, yet 
is not so liigli as the chapel. The upper story will be used 
for a dormitory, and ten ))oys can be housed without cro\\'d- 
ing. The lower story for the present will be used for 
schools, and possibly a part divided off for the teacher, who 
can thus have oversight over boys living on the place." 

Thus in those early days, though schools were often 
closed, though the personnel of teachers and pupils changed 
constantly, and though but few graduated, real progress 
was being made. Missionaries were beginning to better 
understand their i^eople. The people Ijegan to better under- 
stand the motives of the missionaries, and these little child- 
ren Avere the chief means of both. Indeed it is not too 
much to claim that the unbarring of the long closed door of 
China to foreign influence was due to the fearless fingers of 
these first little friends. Some of these small scholars of 
two decades ago are now the chief preachers, teachers, and 
leaders of Christian work in the ^'S'est. It is significant that 
the first tAvo graduates of the Union University, Mr. Wu 
Shu-chen in Education, and ^fr. Fuh Hia-yuin in Philosophy, 
are boys who have come up through the schools started in 
those early days. 

POST-EdTK' ATK »NAL-IvEFORM PeETOD, 1 ^O.-.-lOlfi. 

From time immemorial Chinese tradition has it that one 
of the duties of the ruler is to seek out men of merit to aid 
him in the government of the nation. Credit is given to the 
Emperor Tai Tsung, A.D. 627-650, of the great Tang 
Dynasty, for devising the most excellent system of si'curing 
such snperi(^r men. It was the well-known system of exam- 
inations. As worked out in later days, this consisted briefly 
in an examination open to all the scholars of each prefec- 
ture, in their own ]irefectural ca])ital. Those passing this 
examination wei^e given the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
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(Hsiu-Tsai). These examinations were held each eighteen 
months. From these the successful candidates next tried 
their ability at the great triennial examinations held at their 
provincial capital. To pass this test entitled each to the 
degree of Master of Arts (Chu Een). From here those de- 
siring further honors must go to Peking and there in the 
vast hall of ten thousand rooms try for the coveted degree 
of Ph.B. (Chin Si). After this there was still one higher 
test, when men won the exalted degree of Ph.D. (Hanlin). 

An Emperor's Famous Keform Edict^ 1898: — For 
almost thirteen hundred years this system had been in vogue, 
sanctioned and sanctified by each succeeding dynasty and 
long generations of students. Then suddenly, in 1898, the 
Emperor Kwang-Hsu, in his enthusiasm for reform, issued 
a decree abolishing this time-honored system, and declaring, 
" The basis of education will continue to rest on the canons 
of the Sages, but at the same time there must be careful 
investigation of every branch of European learning appro- 
priate to existing needs, so that there may be an end to 
empty fallacies, and that by zeal, efficiency may be attained. 
Parrot-like plagiarisms of shallow theories are to be avoided, 
and catchwords eschewed. What we desire to attain is the 
elimination of useless things and the advancement of learn- 
ing, which, while based on ancient principles, shall yet move 
in harmony with the times." 

Eeaction, but Again Reform: — A coup d'etat in the 
palace followed this so-called hundred days of reform, 
and the old Empress Dowager, backed up by the Conserva- 
tives, made the young Emperor a prisoner and his reforms 
but scraps of paper. But this reaction could not long with- 
stand the spirit of progress. It made its last great effort 
and fixed its doom in the mad Boxer uprising of 1900. The 
Empress Dowager returned from her flight to the West, much 
chastened in spirit and ready for reform. The last exam- 
ination under the old regime was held in 1903, when, here 
in Cliengtu, over thirteen thousand B.A.'s from Szechwan 
alone gathered to compete for first ]>lace, though they knew 
that only about one hundred could possildy be successful. 
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Old vStyle Exajiinations Abolished: — Ou September 
2ncl, 1905, a decree was issued l),v the Peking authorities 
abolishing these old style tests, and ushering in the new 
order of things based upon 'S^"estern systems. vSince that 
eventful date, despite many vicissitudes and vagaries, the 
soul of China, through her student class, has been open as 
not before to Christian education and Christian ideals. 

The West China Christian Educational Union. 

Xaturally these signs of the times did not pass unoliscived 
or uninterpreted by the Mission bodies of West China. They 
began to set apart men espeeiallj' for educational work, and 
to make appeal home for others. It was, moreover, impressed 
upon many that the times demanded united action, as the 
task was to be one far too vast for dissipated energies. 
Accordingly we read that : — 

Union in Education Mooted by the Missions : — " In 
December, 1904, at a meeting of the local missionaries held 
in Chengtu, it was agreed that the time had come when steps 
should be taken to bring about union in Educational Work ; 
and in the spring of 1905 several Missions appointed repre- 
sentatives to confer with others on the subject. 

A Union University also Urged : — " A tentative outline 
of a scheme for the establishment of a Union University in 
Chengtu was presented to the Advisory Board of Missions 
in West China in ]May of the same year. 

The West China ^Missions Advisory ISoard Sanctions 
the Scheme : — " The subject of Union was considered by 
the Advisory Board and the Local Committee, and it was 
decided that union in Primary, Secondary, and Higher Edu- 
cation was possible. The various iMissions in this province 
were asked to appoint representatives to further discuss the 
matter, and to formulate a more complete scheme of Union, 
which could be presented to the annual meetings of the 
respective Missions, and, when approved l)y them, brought 
before the Home Boards. In response to the above request 
seven Missions appointed representatives to confer on the 
subject." 

21 
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The Missions Appoint Members to a Union Educa- 
tional Committee : — Our Mission, which had been in closest 
touch with the moA'ement from its inception, appointed three 
representatives, Revs. G. E. Hartwell, J. L. Stewart and 
Dr. O. L. Kilborn, and our W.M.S. two, Misses Brackbill 
and Hwann. These, together with the representatives of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Church Mis- 
sionary Society, Friends' Foreign [Missionary Association, 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and London Missionary 
Society, constituted themselves the " Union Educational 
Committee of West China." 

The Comjiitteb Outlined Its Plans: — This committee 
drew up a scheme of Primary and Secondary Schools, 
divided the former into a Junior and Senior Grade, arranged 
a tentative course of study, a system of examinations, and 
outlined a " Proposed Scheme for a Union Christian Uni- 
versity." It further requested the Missions in the W^est to 

(1) Approve the principle of Union in Education in 
general ; 

(2) Approve the idea of Union in Primary and Second- 
ary Education as outlined ; 

(3) Appoint a representative on the Committee for 
Primary and Secondary Education ; 

(4) Eecommend to their I'espective Boards the partici- 
pation in a Union Christian University for West China, in 
some such manner as presented in the outlined scheme. 

The C. :\r. M. Concur : — Our Mission at its annual 
meeting considered these requests, and duly appointed its 
representative, who i^eported at the first annual meeting of 
the Union, October 15-19, 1906, that, " The Canadian :\reth- 
odist Mission is quite in accord with the scheme for co- 
operation in Primary and Secondary Education. In regard 
to college work, some such scheme of federation as has been 
outlined has been favored by the Mission." 

In Harmony with Government Standards: — As the 
Chinese Government had during the year, under expert 
advice, issued a complete system of grading and curricula 
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for Primary and Secondary Schools, the newly formed Union 
decided for the sake of harmony and other reasons to fol- 
low the Government regulations as far as possible. The 
result was the division of the schools into Lower Primary, 
Higher Primary, and ^Middle Schools, and the adoption of 
the following courses of study : — 

Lower Primary: Five years' course: — Religious Know- 
ledge, Chinese Classics, Chinese Eeaders, Arithmetic, 
Chinese History, Geography, Elementary Science, and 
English ( optional ) . 

Higher Primarij: Four years' course: — Religious In- 
struction, Chinese Classics, Chinese Literature, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Chinese History, Geography, Studies in 
Elementary Botany, and other sciences. Drawing, English 
(optional). 

Middle tScJwols: Five years' course: — Religious Instruc- 
tion, Chinese Classics, Chinese Literature, English, History, 
Geography, Algebra, Plane Geometry, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Physiology, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, 
Drawing. 

Some Changes to the Present System: — According to 
the Chinese Government system, graduates of the Middle 
Schools (approximately the same as our Canadian High 
Schools), were admitted to the University, where they pur- 
sued a four years' course. As the Government requirements 
for university courses were rather elaborate, the required 
courses were not at first adopted by the Union University. 
In 1912, following the Revolution, tlie whole scheme was 
considerably modified by the (4overnment. Lower Primary 
schools called for a four-year course. Higher Primary for 
three years, and the Middle Schools for four. Thus each 
lower grade was shortened by one year. These three years 
were then added, after the ^Middle School grade, in what 
was called the Preparatory or Junior Division of the Uni- 
versity. The University Course Proper oi' Senior Division 
was also reduced to three years, and certain ]inst graduate 
years added. At present the wliole Government scheme is 
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followed iu general outline, as to grading and curricula in 
all departments of our educational work, from the primary 
schools to the university, we reserving to ourselves the right 
to add certain subjects, such as the study of the Scriptures, 
and also our own emphasis upon the various requirements. 

Effective Woek of the Educational Union : — The 
Educational Union has thus been in existence for over ten 
years, and has greatly aided in strengthening our woi-k. In 
addition to its regular work of prescribing courses and text- 
books, acting as examining body for the various grades of 
primary and secondary schools, and acting as clearing house 
for educational ideas, it has of late years done much to aid 
in the training of teachers. It also conducts Local Associa- 
tions, inspects schools, holds an annual Educational Asso- 
ciation, as well as an annual business meeting. Together 
with the Union University, it forms a Board of Education 
which has a general oversight of all educational work carried 
on by the Missions in the three provinces of Szechwan, 
Kweichow, and Yunnan. 

Union Opficees : — Since 1913, Eev. E. W. Wallace of our 
Mission has been released, by special request of the Board of 
Education, from the work of our Mission, and devotes his 
time largely to the duties of General Secretary, which office 
for the present includes that of Registrar, Treasurer, Super- 
visor of Schools, and other important duties. Others of our 
Mission who have aided the Union officially are : Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Registrar (1907), J. L. Stewart; (1908) 
O. L. Kilborn; (1909) E. J. Carson; (1912) P. M. Bayne. 

Primary Schools, 1905-16. 

Through the triple influence of Government Reform, the 
establishment of the Educational Union, and the setting 
aside of workers especially for educational work, our schools 
began to make rapid progress. Space cannot be given to the 
publication of complete lists of each year's advance. The 
record of alternate years for these primary schools is as 
follows : — ■ 
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The Dazzling Development op a Dozen Years : 

1906 — Lower Primary Schools at Chengtu, Kiating, Jiinghsien and Jenshow. 
Total registration, 189. 

1908 — Lower Primary Schools also opened at Tzeliutsing and Penghsien. 
Total registration, 389. 
Higher Primary at Chengtu. Registration, 16. 
Total registration, 405. 

1910 — Luchow and Chungking opened. Lower Primary Schools, 55. Higher 
Primary Schools, 4. Total registration, 1,613. 

1912 — Owing to the First Revolution, which broke out in August, 1911, many 
of OUT workers left on furlough, and did not return until the 
autumn of 1912. 

1914 — Schools carried on in addition to the above at Chungchow and Fuchow. 
The record for the year is: — 





Number. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Lower Primary Schools . . . 


50 


1587 


418 


2005 


Higher Primary Schools . . . 


11 


184 




184 




61 


1771 


418 


2189 


1916 — Lower Primary Schools . . . 


86 


2691 


398 


3089 


Higher Primary Schools . . . 


14 


390 


8 


398 




100 


3081 


406 


3487 



(These figures are exclusive of the girls in the W.M.S. Schools.) 

What the Eecord Reveals: — Thus, from 1904 to 1906, 
the school attendance more than trebled. From 1906 to 1908 
it again more than doubled. From 1908 to 1910 it almost 
quadrupled, and since the revolution to 1914 almost doubled 
again ; while during the last two years, 1914 to 1916, we have 
a gain of 1,300. In brief, we have increased in primary 
schools alone from 2 to 100, or from an attendance of 60 in 
1904 to an attendance of 3,487 in 1916, i.e., 5,700 per cent, in 
twelve years. 

Hindrances to Primary School Work. 

This progress is all the more remarkable when we consider 
the difficulties that have had to be overcome. The chief oppo- 
sition during the first period was naturally the indifference^ 
contempt, and open antagonism to everything foreign. What 
could the foreign barbarians have to teach the Celestial 
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Empire? And who, with any self-respect, would demean him- 
self and risk the ruin of his offspring by sending them to such 
beings of no reputation, teachers of heretical views, and 
tricksters in strange magic and medicine? Such distrust and 
disgust could not die down in a day, and naturally 'much of 
this same antagonism has held sway during this later period 
also. Even to-day the average Chinese student will without 
doubt, other things being equal, prefer his own government 
school to that of the Mission establishment. It is only as the 
Christian school shows its real worth, by giving something 
that the other cannot give, or by giving something better, that 
our schools have gained what measure of success they have. 
In addition to this natural prejudice to the foreigner, and to 
his religion, prejudices still by no means dead, mention should 
be made of such general hindrances as the following : — 

1. Incompetent Teachers. — It is much to the credit of 
the Chinese that early in the educational reform period such 
great firms as the Commercial Press, and others in Shanghai, 
sent forth some really excellent text-books, not perfect 
indeed, but well adapted by selection of subjects and grading 
for the needs of the times. The securing of appropriate 
teachers was a much more difficult problem. The old-type 
teacher was almost invariably too much wedded to his former 
methods of memorizing and haranguing, to become a real 
teacher and educator. Even where willing to try, he found 
the content of the new knowledge so utterly foreign to his 
former mental channels that it was usually quite impossible 
to adapt him to the new system, to say nothing of catching its 
spirit. But to suddenly raise up a generation of new teachers 
was an even greater impossibility, so that there seemed 
nothing to do but use the most adaptable of the old style men 
until something better could be found, and our schools have 
suffered as a consequence. Even where, here and there, by 
dint of much personal effort on the part of the foreign worker, 
a teacher of the old style began to show signs of real ability, 
there was not infrequently the discouragement of finding that 
he had secured a similar position in some government insti- 
tution at a liberal advance in salary, or used the school simply 
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as a .steppini;- stoiii' to soiin' dtliei- place (if ]M-('fermeiit. This 
l)r()blciii is still acute, Imt is, as we s]i;ill note later, being 
greatly helped liy a new generation (if simleiits and by etforts 
at 2s\irnial Iraininii'. 
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2. Insufficient Sui'kkviskix. — Next in iuefticieney to 
that of the incompetent teacher has l>een ]irobably tlie lack of 
proper su]iervision on the i)ai-t (if tlie fni'eio-n wni-k(M-. He 
bad not infre(|iieiitly too many irons in the tire. He was in 
many cases jiastor nf se\'eral clinrches, builder nf siriiciuics 
he had ne\'ei' altemjited liefore, a newcmnei- in a land of 
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strange characters and characteristics, and burdened with 
scores of duties small and great which only the missionary 
knows. Added to this, though he had the knowledge of the 
subject to be taught, the worker was himself far from being 
an expert upon educational matters, and even had he studied 
such things in Canada, he soon found that China was quite as 
distinct in its problems as in its people. 

Much has been done,to remedy this by the setting apart of 
men specially for educational work, and by the study of 
education and educational methods by our workers while on 
furlough. The Educational Union is also constantly collect- 
ing and disseminating educational experience, while a 
splendid series of charts and reports published by the 
Mission furnish a series of checks upon schools and teachers 
scattered about the stations. 

3. Lack of Continuity. — Another difficulty has been the 
lack of continuity. This has been seen in the change of the 
foreign worker, who, through furloughs, pressure from other 
departments and other exigencies of the work, has too fre- 
quently been sent from field to field, or from one department 
of work to another for the good of the work. Another un- 
avoidable element in this respect has been the teacher, as 
mentioned above. Too frequently teachers have been changed 
at the beginning of each term, or even during the term, and 
the schools have greatly suffered thereby. 

More serious still has been the lack of continuity among 
the students, to which the above causes have greatly con- 
tributed. Schools have continued to increase in numbers, but 
too frequently the personnel of the students was not the same. 
Much of this was also due to the " tramp " habit among the 
students. Education in the modern sense being untried, they 
rambled from school to school in the hope of discovering some 
reputed benefit, or finding some short cut to the new know- 
ledge. Recently this has improved somewhat, and the new 
regulations, as adopted by the council of 1916, at Luchow, by 
which scholarships are offered to the brightest students in the 
lower, higher, primary and middle schools should aid greatly. 
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4. Inadequate Plant. — A serious handicap has Ix'cn our 
lack of buildiiiiis and equipiueut in soneral. This has been in 
the main due to need of funds from the Homeland, where, 
though the Church has given most generously, our needs 
have ever outrun our supplies. It is not expected that the 
Home Base supply funds for schools in all parts of our field. 
In many of the smaller villages and market towns, it would 
seem wise that we struggle along with even semi-equipped 
schools, and await the time when the people will themselves 
supply the funds. But we should at least have reasonably 
well-equipped buildings in our central stations. They are 
needed for the sake of the work that is to be done, if that is 
not to be robbed of half its efficiency, and many of our 
students die from unsanitary and other conditions. They are 
needed if we are to keep pace with the government, which at 
least in its larger centres has secured many large and com- 
modious buildings for its use. They are needed if Christianity 
is to maintain its claim as leader in all progress for education 
and social betterment, as well as religious theory. So far we 
have but one school building' erected for primary school pur- 
poses, namely the semi-foreign one in Junghsien. All others 
are old Chinese dwelling houses, halls and shops adapted as 
best economy and circumstances can, for the all important 
work of education. This need of buildings is most urgent. 

5. Disturbed Conditions. — We have naturally been hin- 
dered also in our work by the many riots and revolutions 
which have marked these years. During the first twelve 
years, riots, as we have seen, were most common. Even those 
which did not occur in the immediate vicinity naturally had 
their effect upon the school attendance. Of recent years 
revolutions in some part of China have been almost constant, 
and Szechwan has had possibly more than any other centre. 
We have had the Railroad League risings in the summer and 
autumn of 1911, followed by the Revolution, which extended 
well into 1912. In 1913 we shared in the recent Revolution. In 
1914 we had an outbreak from the Tibetan border, and 
throughout 1915 local robberies were still everywhere 
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pievaleiit. Tliiw year, 1910, has brought the third Revolu- 
tion, and the overthrow of President Yuan and his Monarch- 
ical party. All this has had its effect, breaking up school 
work, as in 1911, in the middle of the year, or in the midst of 
examinations, as in this year. l!ut despite this the work has 
progressed, and we feel that we only need peace for a few 
years to find our schools overfiowing with students. 

Subsidiary Schools. 

This development of our primary schools has been a leaven 
to stimulate many other educational developments. Thus 
we have had our night schools in various centres, but especi- 
ally in connection with the Press, in Chengtu. Here some 
excellent work has been done, and not a few of the students 
have taken the examinations in connection with the Educa- 
tional Union. One of the former jjress lioys is now a 
graduate of the Junior Division of the University, and is out 
teachint!' in the Union Middle School at Chungkini!'. 




THK KINDEKCAKTKN AT CHF.NCiTU. 
Ciindvictcd by Mrs. ]^]c\vm;in. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AT KIATINCi, 
Conducted by Mrs. Quentin. 

KiNDERGAUTENS: — For a luiiuber of yeai-,s prior to her 
departiue on furlough iu 1915, ;^^rs. Plewmau conducttHl a 
splendid kindergarten in Chengtu for the childi'eii of the 
evangelists ^'ho were attending Bilde School. In this work 
no pains were spared to make the school efficient and up to 
date. At no small expense to herself, ]\Irs. Plewmau liuilt a 
very picturesque straw thatched school room, and supplied 
it with an excellent stock of kindergarten requisites. Among 
these were adaptations of the famous ]\Iontessori method. 
It is hoped that Mrs. Plewman will again take up the work 
on her return. A few street children were also admitted. 

The Kiating Kindergarten : — A somewhat similar work 
has been carried on, on an even larger scale, by Mrs. (Quentin 
in Kiating. A recent letter tells the story best : " The 
Kiating Kindergarten was opened iu Septemlier, 101.'). We 
have just one teacher to assist tli(> foreigner in charge, as 
our present quarters are too small for more than one group 
of twenty. Last year we had twenty-four on the roll, namely, 
eleven girls and thirteen l)oys. This year our fee is one 
dollar per term, as most of the cliildreu are froui wealthy 
homes, but where the parents cannot alTord it we lower the 
fee to suit circumstances. . . . Our hours are from 9 to 
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12, five days of the week, and on Sundays we gather at the 
central church. 

How THE Whole Child is Stoiulated : — " The children 
are taught handwork of all kinds, including paper-cutting, 
folding, weaving, sewing, moulding and making of many 
objects of interest. Kindergarten gifts are given at play- 
time to develop their sense of form and inventive faculties. 
They are also taught easy Chinese characters, very elemen- 
tary drawing with crayons, hymns, songs, games, and 
stories drawn from the New and Old Testaments, from 
history and from nature. Not infrequently we ask them to 
act these stories to impress them, and develop their imagin- 
ations. . . . We teach cleanliness about the room, the 
children helping to sweep the floor and tidy up after the 
handwork is over, also personal cleanliness, each child 
having its own face-cloth and tooth-brush, and little white 
apron. . . . Interest in nature is developed by planting 
seeds, and expecting each to tend them and watch them 
grow. Thus we strive to bring these children into a cheery, 
beautiful atmosphere of love and interest, where we may 
train their muscles along with various senses and faculties, 
imparting to them the social instincts and instilling simple 
gospel truths, leading to the worship of their Heavenly 
Father. 

Parents are Pleased : — " Parents tell us how pleased 
their children are to come to the kindergarten. Some have 
spoken of how their children insist on saying grace, others 
mention the songs they sing, and during our footbinding 
campaign at least one mother told me she was going to 
unbind her little daughter's feet. We pray that some impress 
may be given to these little plastic souls that will help in the 
coming years and the long eternity." 

The Problem of Assisting Poor Yet Worthy Stu- 
dents : — One of our serious problems in connection with 
Church development has been the need for assistance to the 
families of our members and other poor people. This has been 
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especially difficult when it came to the education of their 
children. To place all children of Christian parents in 
school and develop them as far as possible in leadership 
seemed but a proper conservation and cultivation of our 
resources. But to place such children in school meant in 
most cases the assuming of their support in whole or in part. 
A Loan Fund to students was early established, and has 
done much to aid worthy boys, they, after graduation or at 
such times as the Mission thought fit, going out to teach or 
preach, and thus repaying their indebtedness. But this has 
its drawbacks. It fosters in some a spirit of dependence, of 
a desire to get much and give little in return, and loads a boy 
with debt — a big handicap at the beginning of life. 

A Self-Hblp Scheme Suggested: — it became more and 
more evident to all that some scheme should be devised by 
which these boys might be able to pay their own way, at 
least in large part, as they proceeded witL their studies. A 
paper by Mr. J. E. Earle, at the Council of 1913, gave a lively 
incentive, and since then the work has been taken up in a 
number of our stations in various ways. In most of our 
stations, however, the idea is just beginning to be applied. 

A Start Made in Jenshow : — In Jenshow a plot of about 
five acres has been purchased just outside the south gate, 
and there Mr. Soper has been busy developing various sorts 
of self-help schemes. The boys of the school study in the 
usual way until about four o'clock, then they march through 
the town to the " farm," where they may be seen hard at 
work. 

Attempts at Attaining the Ideal : — " What are we 
doing at Jenshow to carry out this ideal of self-help? At 
present our main line is agriculture. We have divided our 
land into sections, three boys to a section, a big boy, a 
medium-sized boy, and a small boy. Each class of three 
boys is given sufficient implements to work the ground 
■allotted to them. These consist of hoes, knives, buckets, 
carrying poles, etc. The profit to the boys from our first 
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term's work was eighteen thousand cash (|5 gold). In the 
second and third terms together they netted ninety-six thou- 
sand cash. Small vegetables, corn, peas, wheat, potatoes, 
flowers, and trees are all cultivated successfully. This year 
we are systematically draining the land, which will increase 
the fertility at least ten per cent. We are now making our 
own hand-made cultivators, which one boy can push. 

Experimenting Along Many Lines : — " We have also 
started cotton preparation, turning the locally grown cotton 
into absorbent cotton. This is a long, intricate process. 
This summer we kept two boys at work till we demonstrated 
its practicability. We have now more orders than we can 
fill for some time. They also make the cardboard or straw- 
board, and use it to make the boxes to contain the cotton. 
Other lines of work are in the experimental stage, such as 
the making of soap, etc., but cannot be spoken of now. We 
also raise hens, pigs, oil, nut and fruit trees, but these, too, 
are in the experimental stage. Even the Chinese hen sadly 
needs civilizing to bring her up to the standard of the Cana- 
dian chick as a layer." 

Other Developments in Junghsien : — In Junghsien, 
Mr. Batdorf, whose home is in California, has been making 
some experiments along the lines of selection of seeds, grow- 
ing of fruits and flowers, and introduction of foreign varie- 
ties of vegetables, etc. Again a few extracts from a recent 
paper will best illustrate the work done : " Self-help in 
Junghsien had a small beginning, because the ground is 
small and the supply of seeds still smaller. However, last 
spring we sold turnips, cauliflower, red cabbage, onions, 
celery, roses and grapevines, here, in Tzeliutsing, in Jen- 
show, in Chengtu, in Chungking, and even as far afield as 
Litang in Tibet. The little plot of ground we have here 
would be quite a boon to four or five students raising foreign 
vegetables for sale (we have nothing native on the place 
except fig trees), but we have about thirty boys all eager to 
garden, so we must get at something more remunerative than 
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simple vegetables. So we are turning our garden into a 
nursery, and trying to supply berry and grape vines, young 
fruit trees and rose bushes, and also going in for seed farm- 
ing. That the Chinese appreciate our work is shown by the 
buying by the farmers here of a few hundred plants of cauli- 
flower, red cabbage, and Brussels-sprouts. As an illustra- 
tion of what may be done, one of our boys has twenty rose 
bushes growing on a patch two by five. We sell these at 
20 cents Mex. (10c. gold) each, so the boy has |4.00 worth 
of roses on his small plot. I have no doubt it would be 
possible to raise sixty or more roses on that small piece. In 
another little plot we have rows of grape roots. One row is 
four and a half feet long and contains about twenty cuttings. 
Rows can easily be placed only a foot or so apart, and so 
yield |40.00 worth of grape roots per plot of ten feet square. 
The raising of seeds is so far more uncertain and difficult 
owing to the climate, the long time for ripening, and disaster 
from insects and fungus growths." 

Self-Help foe Gikls in Chungchow: — In Chungchow, 
Mrs. Mortimore, with Mrs. Kern, and later Mrs. Burwell, 
have been busy developing self-help for the girls. If any- 
thing, this is more needy than in the case of the boys, as 
parents are less inclined to help, and they cannot go out to 
help themselves. Here again the industrial work is in 
addition to the usual studies. Mrs. Burwell reports present 
conditions as follows : — 

White Work Requikes White Hands : — " There are 
eighty girls now attending. Of these, fifty-six are doing- 
crocheting, but only about thirty produce enough to earn a 
little money. They are also taught to knit, and most of them 
are doing very well. This industrial work demands a stand- 
ard of cleanliness, so that the girls have much less skin 
disease than formerly. Their hands must be clean to keep the 
thread and work white. Doing this has been an inspiration to 
cleaner clothes, and so meant better health generally. We 
also teach, in addition to other studies, singing, music, and 
have one half-hour of calisthenics daily." 
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The Experiment Will Be Extended: — Thus a start, 
and a successful one, has been made in self-help for boys and 
girls which is proving beneficial, not alone financially, but in 
health, in studies, and in character building. It is hoped to 
extend this gradually throughout the ^Mission and probably 
even in the Middle School and the University. 

Industrial Edi'Cation. 

Closely akin to this development along the lines of self- 
help has been the ramification out into industrial education. 
This has been done chiefly by our married ladies. As another 
section of our history will deal Avith this development under 
women's work we need mention it but briefly here. Many 
have done much to aid the poorer women of their neighbor- 
hoods to read, assisted them in the study of the Gospel, and 
made their home life more livable. One or two attempts to 
aid them in making a living, and at the same time introduce 
foreign designs and methods, may be given : — 

In Chengtu. ilis. J. E. Thompson, before furlough in 
1916, had for some years a class of sewing women. An 
expert designer herself, she has succeeded in introducing 
many clever little adaptations and touches to tfle benefit of 
Chinese children's clothing, also foreign designs and stitches 
in crocheting and embroidery. Religious education went 
hand in hand with this, and the women learned to read the 
Rcriptuies, to sing, and attend religious services. 

Tn .Trnshoic. Mrs. F. F. Allan and others have had a 
class of about sixteen women. " All women are taught to 
embroider, some just to do blue thread work. Several use 
the machine. An effort is made to have the work kept clean. 
This means clean hands and clothing. As soon as they 
arrive at 7 a.m. in summer, and 7.30 or 8 a.m. in winter, we 
have morning worship for half an hour. From 1 to 2 p.m. 
each day we study the Bible, generally the Sunday School 
lesson. Hymns are also memorized, and the Beatitudes and 
Ten Commandments. Every Friday they attend the 
Women's classes at the church under ]Mrs. IMcAmmond. The 
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effect has been the development of a conscience against tell- 
ing untruths and stealing thread. Their health has been 
much better, owing to regular work and food. Some of their 
children have come to our schools. Two of the husbands 
have broken off opium in our hospital." 

Thus in these stations and others the work of education 
is enabling these poorer women to make a living as a pre- 
liminary to the greater end of making a life. 

Theological Education. 

The great hope of raising up a cultured, zealous and 
effective Christian ministry from the Chinese Church lias 
naturally been with our missionary body from the beginning. 
Much time was spent in prayer and private teaching of 
individuals deemed to be worthy, and many disappointments 
came to test the faith of our pastors, as too often these 
" on trial " proved untrue. But the number of those found 
worthy after much testing gradually increased, until it was 
felt that special classes should be opened. This, in addition 
to developing the better element, would give further oppor- 
tunity of weeding out the unworthy. 

FiEST Theological Classes in 1905: — Accordingly in 
the autumn of 1905, the first beginning of theological classes 
was made. The records as they appear in our annual reports 
are interesting: — 

Mr. Hartwell reports : " From September to November 
a bright class of native evangelists was formed into a 
theological school, and took their first course. Mr. Morti- 
more, Mr. Stewart and myself make up the staff. The 
advantages of these three months of training were evident 
wherever these men were sent. Good results have followed 
their efforts." 

Mr. Mortimore writes : " Together with Mr. Hartwell 
and Mr. Stewart, a share in the training of the native 
preachers has fallen to me. Two sessions, one in the fall, 
another in the spring, were held, when instruction was given 
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in China. 



to a total of twenty-five students. My work was the training 
in the principles of homiletics. Each afternoon these young 
men were apjiointed to go to the street chapel to exercise 
their gifts, and as often as possible I spent a while there 
listening to them, and judging their ability. Then from 
three to four a formal lecture was given." 

Twenty-five Students: — Mr. Stewart supplements 
these : " In the theological classes there has l>een an aggre- 
gate of twenty-five students. Of these, however, possildy 
only ten can be said to purpose entering the ministi-y. All 
have attended classes, eight in the autunm, seventeen in (lie 
spring term flOOG), in the following, — Arts fin addition to 
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theological subjects), namely, Arithmetic, Geography, As- 
tronomy and History. ... It might be added that the 
aim is to divide the theological students into two sections, 
each being one term out and in alternately, thus keeping the 
field manned, and giving an opportunity to make their 
knowledge practical by preaching." 

The Aims Attempted: — Thus from the beginning the 
aim of the Mission was not only to give to these leaders a 
training in essential theological subjects, but also to 
broaden their sympathies and horizon by studies in the 
humanities, and to see to it that they were thoroughly 
tested by practice as well as by precept. 

Separating the Wheat and the Tares: — It would be 
interesting, indeed, to tell of the men from all classes in life 
who have come to these theological classes, of the weak who 
have fallen by the way, and the many who have come up out 
of great tribulation to their present status, tested, tried and 
trusted by our missionaries as we would one of ourselves. 
The first class of eight mentioned above will serve as illus- 
tration of many others. Of these eight, one was dropped 
for dishonesty in the handling of funds, but, repentant, still 
serves the church and Young Men's Christian Association in 
Chengtu. Another got into serious debt and complications 
on money matters. He went over to a rival organization. 
A third, after long testing, was dropped for idleness and 
inefficiency. He is now teaching. A fourth became ill some 
three years ago, and is now retired and partially supported 
by the Mission. The other four have completed their theo- 
logical work, finished the subjects required in the four years 
High vSchool course and some subjects in the University, and 
will, it is hoped, together with some loyal workers of the 
old London Missionary Society, come up for ordination at 
the end of this year. These eleven years have, with the aid 
of the Spirit of Truth, wonderfully transformed their lives, 
and they now go forth strong sons of God, fitting and fruit- 
ful leaders of men. Their names are worthy of record. Thev 
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are: Loh Shang Fan, ex-tcaeher; Yani; Clnven Lin, ex 
merchant; Tan Ko Chin, ex-physician; and Liu Shuen San, 
ex-teacher and leader of litigation, to-day an orator of rare 
ability in the cause of Christ. 

The Present Course : — Our course at present still calls 
for eleven years. It is divided as follows : — 

Two years as helpers. The first is spent on circuit, when, 
in addition to certain preliminary Biblical subjects, candi- 
dates are expected to complete the examinations for entrance 
to ^liddle (i.e. High) School. The second year is spent in 
college, when, if the candidate succeeds, he is sent out again 
on circuit with the standing of an Evangelist. 

*S'/j" years as Eranfielists, spent as follows, — two years on 
circuit, two in college, and then two more on circuit. During 
this time a prescribed course is followed for each year. 
While in college he continues his work in the Middle School, 
taking all the subjects with the exception of English. If 
successful at the end of these six years, he is advanced to 
the rank of probationer and sent again to college. 

Three years as Probationers, spent thus, — two years in 
college and one on circuit. By the end of this period he has 
completed the Middle School course and taken a year in the 
University on selected subjects. In theology, the subjects 
covered include all those usually given in our best institu- 
tions at home, with the exception of Greek and Hebrew, and 
also include many books on biography, history, and Chris- 
tian culture. 

The number of men at present jnirsuiiig this course are 
as follows: — Helpers, 15; Evangelists (Class I) 5, (Class II) 
8, (Class III) 4, (Class IV) 7, (Class V) 7, and (Class VI) 
9; or total evangelists, 40; Probationers, 13. That is, we 
have a total at present of 68 men in preparation for the 
Chinese Christian ministry, not to speak nf certain boys in 
their teens now pursuing their studies in the schools and 
university who are volunteers, and will enter the service 
later. 
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Union in Theological Training : — At first our theologi- 
es 1 work was carried on by our Mission worlters alone, but 
since the union of the middle schools and university in 
1909-10, we have conducted a federated work on the West 
China Union University campus, in conjunction with the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Friends Foreign Missionary 
Association. At present, of the forty-three students in this 
Union Bible School, thirty-one belong to the Canadian 
Methodist Mission. Our present contribution to the staff 
consists of part time by Mr. Carscallen and Mr. Stewart, 
and Mr. Brecken. 

Support is Still Largely Supplied from Foreign 
Sources : — Salaries paid to these Chinese evangelists mostly 
come from the Mission, and so far local support has been 
but imperfectly developed. They receive about seven dollars 
Mexican ($3.50 gold) per month as helpers, and gradually 
advance to about twelve dollars (|6 gold) as probationers. 
While at college these sums are reduced, but support for 
their wives and children is also provided. It is expected 
that salaries will be considerably increased at ordination, 
and that the Chinese Church will contribute a fair share. 

A Rapid and Splendid Advance : — Thus, though the first 
half of this quarter century of effort found us with prac- 
tically no Christian leaders from among the Chinese people, 
the second half has been marked by a rapid and splendid 
advance. Needless to say, every effort is being made to see 
to it that these men are men of spirit as well as of learning, 
for as are the roots of to-day, so must be the fruits a hun- 
dred years hence. 

School for Evangelists^ Wives. 

There is no rule in our AVest China Mission which says 
that men shall not marry before ordination, so when our 
evangelists came to college they brought their wires and 
families with them. This soon led to housing them in one 
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compound, and that to the suggestion that they be taught 
certain essentials of hygiene and Bible study. All this in 
time developed into classes. So since the year 190S we have 
had a " School for Evangelists' Wives," This has now a full 
five years' course for the years while their husbands are in 
college, and includes, in addition to the Bible and religious 
topics, such subjects as housekeeping, hygiene, care of 
children, music and pastoral visitation. This is almost 
wholly under the direction of a committee of our married 
ladies, and is a very vital part of our propaganda. Mrs. 
Carson will soon devote all her time to this important work. 

Normal Training for Teachers. 

Naturally the one great essential of the whole system of 
education which we have sought to foster is the Chinese 
teacher. Early in our history, when there were but one or 
two primary schools, the teachers taught little but Chinese 
subjects, so the problem was simple. Then, too, the teachers 
were few and might be called in during the evenings or at 
other intervals and instructed as to both the content and 
method of imparting a few subjects of Western knowledge. 
As time went on, however, the problem became more and 
more difficult, and the need of special emphasis upon normal 
training more imperative. Accordingly, we find the union 
committee of our own and other Missions, as early as 1905, 
recommending regarding this need: — 

Normal Training Early Urged : — " Combined and indi- 
vidual action is recommended, with a view to the establish- 
ment of Normal Colleges, or where this is not possible, then 
the formation of a normal class in secondary schools, to 
enable the graded examination and certification of Chinese 
teachers." 

Effort at First Somewhat Sporadic: — Effort along 
this line was somewhat sporadic for the next five years. In 
the interim, movements were inaugurated for the establish- 
ment of more permanent colleges, but most of the woi'k was 
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confined to small classes in connection with the middle 
schools. In 1910, however, a good advance was made. Then, 
we read : — 

One of the Eakly Efforts : — " Normal work for men 
teachers had been carried on in three places during the year, 
namely, at Lanchwan, Chungking, and Chengtu. The 
Lanchwan school, in the new Canadian Methodist Mission 
(former London Missionary Society) district, was planned 
by the late E. J. Carson to meet the needs of the large dis- 
trict under his care. At the time he was taken sick he was 
busily engaged in preparation for it. After his death, his 
evangelist, teacher and friend, Mr. Liu Shuan San, offered, 
with assistance, to carry on the work of the school, jointly 
with Mr. Chang Chuen Ruh, a young preacher with Middle 
School training. . . . 

" Each student paid his own board during the six weeks 
of the school. Assistance in travelling expenses to the 
extent of three cash a li was given. An age limit was fixed 
from twenty to forty years. Two men over forty who turned 
up were unable to pass the final examinations. Thirteen 
took the course. The subjects taught were Scripture, 
hygiene, geography, arithmetic, drill, and music." 

Content Necessary as Well as Method: — As will be 
seen, the content rather than the method of teaching received 
chief emphasis in those days, and necessarily so, for the 
Chinese teachers were quite unacquainted with the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of western subjects needed to teach even 
primary schools. A Normal class in Chengtu was also con- 
ducted throughout the year, the pupils taking general sub- 
jects in the middle school, and, in addition, " a weekly 
criticism class, followed by discussion, and an elementary 
class in pedagogical principles." This same year the women 
workers drew up a tentative scheme for a " Union Normal 
School for Young Women." 

Continued Expansion : — The good beginning made in 
1910 has continued to expand each year, save as checked by 
the many revolutions. Summer normal schools in union 
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with others at Chungking and Chengtii, and for our Mission 
alone at Junghsien, have been held almost yearly with satis- 
factory results. In the latter, Mr. Batdorf and Mr. Wu Shu 
Chen, B.A., have borne most of the burden. At Chungchow, 
Mr. Kern has also laid great emphasis on teacher training, 
and has had a number of short courses for his own and other 
teachers. 

Three Permanent Training Institutions To-day: — 
The need for more systematic training has, however, been 
much felt, and this is now being met by the Union Normal 
School for Women, the Union Normal School for Men, and 
the Educational Department of the West China Union Uni- 
versity. At present there are about twenty students in each 
of the Normal Schools and four in the Department of 
Education. Each of these specially trained men should soon 
become teachers of teachers, so the foundations of future pro- 
gress are being firmly laid in this very important work. 

Middle (High) School Work. 

According to the present system of our Educational 
Union in West China, a child spends his first four years in 
the lower primary grade, the next three in the higher prim- 
ary, and, if successful, then the next four in what is called 
the middle school, a grade which corresponds to our high 
school in Canada. 

Times of Transformation: — Naturally, in the pioneer 
days of our propaganda in Szechwan, there were no students 
of this grade. What efforts we made were confined to prim- 
ary school work, and this among the children. The more 
advanced of the student class looked upon anything we 
might olfer with scorn. Moreover, only their own Classics, 
with the inevitable essays and poetry, were necessary for the 
great national tests, so why should they trouble about 
trivialities such as arts, science, medicine, etc., if indeed 
they ever even heard the names. But times changed. The 
impact of foreign nations, and especially the defeat by 
Japan, led the authorities to deem it worth while to study 
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the ways of the Westerner, even if only that these might be 
outwitted in their cunning, mechanical devices. So the 
sacred examination tests began to have questions which were 
somewhat remotely related to foreign education. It might 
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pay the aspiring scholar, therefore, to study some mathe- 
matics, geography, possibly even history of the West, while 
foreign languages were, more and more, as intercourse 
increased, having a market value for officials and inter- 
preters. 
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A Break in the Barrier: — Accordingly, we find the 
ring of aloofness gradually breaking, and sons of officials 
and other students seeking out our missionaries for special 
instruction, air. Hartwell, writing in 1897, from Chengtu, 
states : '' Several young men have been coming in the morn- 
ings to take lessons in mathematics and English. Mrs. 
Hartwell has assisted in the latter. Almost daily men come 
and ask if I can teach their sons. Will some one interested 
in higher education open up the way?" 

Classes in Conservative Kiating : — The same autumn, 
Dr. Endicott wrote from Kiating : " In response to repeated 
requests, I commenced to give lessons at night to a small 
body of literary men who wished to study Western learning. 
We have been much encouraged by the results. Not only has 
it helped us directly by getting this class to think and speak 
more kindly of us, but we have been encouraged at the pro- 
gress the men have made in their studies. The fees from 
the students, though small, have yet been sufficient to pay 
the rent of our street chapel and dispensary for the past 
year. ■Many more have expressed a desire to be taught, and 
a good work among the student class could be accomplished, 
if only we had the necessary time and appliances." 

The great upheaval of 1900 increased this desire for the 
learning of the Occident. Dr. Smith, writing in 1902 from 
Kiating, reports : " I have a class of young men who pay well 
for instruction in English. I take them every morning at 
six o'clock, and have succeeded in winning their regular 
attendance at religious services." 

The Numbers Increase in Chengtu : — At the same time, 
Dr. Kilborn reports from Chengtu, — " Classes were opened 
in English and mathematics in October, in response to the 
demand for such teaching. Seventy or eighty young men 
have been or are on the roll, and over |270 have been paid in 
fees. Quite a number of them are regular attendants at 
morning worship or the Sunday services." 

The Time Come for Special Effort : — The time seemed 
to have arrived for action. Some one or more should be set 
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ENLISTED FOR LIFE SERVICE. 

Twenty-eight boys of the Chengtu Union L^niversity and Middle School who have 

volunteered to spend their lives in the Christian ministry. Fifteen of the 

boys belong to the Canrtdiinn Methodist Mission. 



apart to give full time to tliis important opening. We there- 
fore read in Mr. Stewart's report from Cliengtu for 190i : — 

" That the field for educational work is especially ripe 
for reaping here in the capital seems recognized by all 
missionary societies without exception. The ^Icthodist 
Episcopal Mission, China Inland Mission, Friends, and 
Roman Catholics are all putting forth strong efforts to enter 
immediately. The Annual Council has seen fit to appoint 
me to tliis department, and I am preparing as speedily as 
slow studies in the Chinese language will permit. We must, 
of course, have huildings and equipment. We should have 
a gr.'iduate in natural science and, if possible, another in 
practical science, come out with the new parly this autumn. 
Tliese, witli the co-opei-ation of otiiers resident here, might 
fui-nisli a college staff, and aid also in medical and minis- 
terial fi'ainiug." 
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An Informal Opening in 1905: — The Middle School 
work was opened rather informally in the spring of 1905 by 
adding to the teaching which some of these advanced 
students were already receiving in English, such subjects as 
arithmetic, geography, and religious instruction. Most of 
the twenty-odd students were day students, only two at first, 
a couple of first-degree men from Junghsien named Liu and 
Chao, residing on the place. A small class, who were being 
taught English by Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Fergusson of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (then just across the 
street), also at their kindly persuasion joined our school. 
Among these was Liu Li Hsien, who was later to be our 
first graduate from the Middle School. Since then Mr. Liu 
has been out for some time since the Revolution acting as 
overseer in the provincial arsenal, and later as Adviser to 
Governor Chen Er-Ngan. He is now back in the University 
completing his university course. 

The First Classes Met in the Church School Rooms : — 
Classes were at first carried on in the two small school 
rooms at the rear of the Si Shen-Tsi church. During the 
summer some of the old Chinese buildings on the then 
newly acquired hospital property were adapted, and the 
school moved there at the commencement of the autumn 
term. It was well that the beginning had been made, for 
during the year the famous edict above referred to came 
from Pekin abolishing the old style examination subjects, 
and ordering the new style school with its semi-western 
curriculum. 

The Year of Deluge : — Consequently, the year 1906 
was, compared with former years, the year of deluge. The 
report for the spring term runs : '' In the Middle School we 
have an aggregate attendance of seventy-nine. The course 
consists of the following subjects: T'liinese classics, ethics, 
history and composition, all these under the instruction of a 
Chinese M.A., whom we pay -120 gold and over per month; 
English, five classes, the two advanced cbisscs being taught 
daily by Dr. Gifford Kilborn ; chemistry and physiohigy, by 
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Dr. O. L. Kilborn, three times weeklj-; history of Western 
nations, weekly, by Eev. J. Endicott; arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, daily; geography, astronomy, and biology, twice a 
week. Each morning all students and teachers are assem- 
bled for singing, Scripture reading, and prayer. They are 
also expected to attend Sunday School, Sunday service, and 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting. Six boys during the 
past six months have professed their intention of living the 
Christian life, and all, we trust, are having the gospel seed 
implanted. 

Finances : — " Financially, we have charged |2.50 gold 
per month for boarding students, and |1.75 gold for day 
students. This, so far, has met all expenses of school work 
in general, making up for deficiency in day schools, and 
providing desks, seats, beds, chairs, tables, bookcases, win- 
dows, flooring, painting, and many other school repairs, 
also the salaries of Chinese teachers, coolies, cook, and 
other assistants." 

The New Style Chinese Schools : — " Chinese schools 
are in full swing all about us, each with a large staff of 
governors, teachers and sub-teachers, monitors, etc., etc., 
and paying (for Chinese) large salaries. As in these 
schools, in the majority of cases, the student gets his 
tuition, and in many cases his board, clothing, and books 
free, while we charge fees, and have the disadvantage of 
being foreigners, we must necessarily present the very best 
in the way of instruction, if we are to do the work and 
exert the influence we desire." 

Pat and Lean Years: — The rivalry referred to in the 
last paragraph proved a potent factor in the next year's 
history. To the dismay of those in charge, little by little 
the attendance dwindled till the next report reads : " In 
our Middle School we have this year registered forty-eight 
students." However, the decrease was probably a blessing 
in disguise, as more attention could be given to the training 
of the theological students already referred to above. ^lore- 
over, the following year saw the tide slowly turning our 
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way once more, and we read in the report for that year 
(1908) : " Two years ago we Aveie on the high tide of the 
educational movement which followed upon the issuing of 
the great reform edict. Nearly two hundred students 
rushed into our different schools in Chengtu, willing to 
accept any accommodation, eager to study anything. The 
decree had said that in future oificials were to be selected 
from schools, and each aspirant saw wealth, fame, and 
power before him. To their thought this Western education 
might be mastered in a few months at most, and then all 
that life might long for was open before them. 

Government School Limitations :— " Then came the 
decree from Peking stating that only the degrees from 
Government Schools would be recognized. Almost as 
quickly as they came, our students began to quit us for 
Government institutions. We asked permission to register 
ours as private schools, scores of which had been opened 
by the gentry, but were refused. . . . This last six months 
the tide has turned again. For the Government schools, 
unfortunately, it has been a partial reverse. It has been 
found difficult to finance the institutions and fees have had 
to be charged. Teachers, too, could not be found, those 
returning after a few months in Japan, naturally, soon 
reaching their limitations." 

Additions to the Staff : — " The same time has seen 
our position slowly improving. Our staff has been 
strengthened by Dr. Kilborn giving two hours daily to the 
teaching of science, and one hour per week to music, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Carscallen assist daily with classes in 
English." 

Union Sentijient Growing: — In the meantime, the 
renovated buildings where the new hospital now stands had 
been torn down to make room for the new structure, and in 
the spring of 1907 the school had moved to the present site 
of the lower and higher primary school on the Loh Huen 
fh'iao Street (Lost Souls' Bridge), just around the corner 
from Si Shen Tsi. Mr. Stewart went on furlough early in 
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the summer of 1908, and first Dr. Kilborn, then Mr. Cars- 
callen, took charge. During these years, as pointed out 
previously, the sentiment for union had been growing apace. 
The 1908 report referred to had added : " Already the site 
for our long longed-for college has been purchased. It is 
by the river's edge, just outside the south-east corner of the 
city, and within a half-hour's walk of our Mission. Three 
other Missions have united in the joint purchase." 

First Union Accomplished in 1909 in Chengtu: — In 
the autumn of 1908, it was therefore decided as a first step 
in aid of the desired union that each Mission move its 
Middle School to the new college site, and there unite the 
teaching staff and classes. This was readily accomplished, 
and the first union work began with the spring of 1909, the 
first university classes opening just one year later, namely, 
on March 11th, 1910. It was suggested at the time that this 
union of Middle School work might be but temporary, but 
so far it has been a decided success, and is therefore in all 
probability permanent. Eecently the Board of Governors 
of the Union University has also taken over the administra- 
tion of this Union Middle School, ground has been pur- 
chased for permanent buildings, the four small, temporary, 
rough-cast buildings having outlived their usefulness, and 
a grant for the new building, with all modern equipment, 
to accommodate some six hundred students, has been made. 
Mr. Stewart (1905-07), Dr. Kilborn (1908), Mr. Carscallen 
(1909), Mr. Robertson (1910-11), Mr. Stewart (1912-14), 
Mr. Robertson (1914-16), have been successively in charge 
of our Middle School interests at Chengtu. 

Each Mission " Houses " Its Own Students : — The 
present registration of the Union Middle School is over one 
hundred and seventy, exclusive of theological and normal 
school students who take some classics. Each Mission 
houses its own students in dormitories for boarding, sleep- 
ing and study purposes. The Missions are thus in intimate 
touch with their own students along religious and moral 
lines. Our own Canadian Methodist IMissionary dormitory 
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has at present some seventy students. This does not include 
university or theological students who are accommodated 
in the new University dormitory. Fees are $24 Mexican 
per year, and board extra at about |2 per month. 

Proposed Union in Chungking: — Since the taking over 
of the big London Missionary Society territory in 1910, our 
Mission, as did the London Missionary Society workers 
before us, has strongly emphasized educational work in 
that section. As the Friends' Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion and Methodist Episcopal Mission had already well 
established middle schools in the city of Chungking, our 
Jiission hesitated to establish a third, especially as our 
students of that grade were few at first, and could be accom- 
modated in the other Mission schools. From the success of 
the Chengtu effort it was natural that an attempt be made 
in Chungking also along union lines. Therefore for some 
time a scheme was proposed for the union of the Canadian 
Methodist Mission, Methodist Episcopal Mission and 
Friends' Foreign Missionary Association interests, whether 
by using one of the sites of the two latter, by a division of 
the work according to grades, and so using both sites, or by 
disposing of both and moving to a neutral site where suffi- 
cient land might be secured for all future benefit. It was 
found, however, as the discussion proceeded, that vested 
interests and local traditions were too strong to consummate 
so radical a movement. Accordingly, though the discussion 
had been carried on during the years 1910 and 1911, up to 
the time of the Revolution, little progress had been made. 

Many Middle Schools Needed .\s Feeders for the 
Union University : — As in the meantime our own educa- 
tional work was suffering somewhat, and as denomination- 
ally we were more nearly related, it was decided in 1912, 
that Mr. Harris, then just returning from the coast after 
the Revolution, move out to the ^lethodist Episcopal ilis- 
sion school grounds at Tsen Kia Ngai and co-operate with 
those in charge, looking to a more permanent union either 
with them or with both the other Missions. This tentative 
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co-operation has been steadily growing toward union with 
the ^Methodist Episcopal Mission. An agreement has been 
drawn np, by Avhich the Canadian Methodist Mission are to 
buy out a half interest in the old site and buildings, and 
each to have an equal responsibility and control in future 
expansion, the direction of affairs to be under not only the 
teaching staff but a board of managers from both ^Missions. 
So far the agreement has not been sanctioned by the Home 
Boards, and there have been the usual difficulties owing to 
(lilTerence of view-point. It yet remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the experiment of only two JMissions uniting 
is or is not a success. Should the experiment fail, then it is 
still an open question whether we shall develop a middle 
school of our own in Chungking, or restrict our energies to 
other centres. In any case, in the not distant future it 
would seem as though we should have additional middle 
schools at Fowchow, Junghsien, or Tzeliutsing, and other 
centres, where the higher primary schools are supplying a 
base. Such middle schools will, moreover, it is confidently 
expected, form excellent feeders for the already flourishing 
West China Union University, with its faculties of Arts, 
Science, ^Medicine, and Eeligion. This latter is naturally 
the fountain-head of our educational hopes, as from here 
should flow forth the leaders ready and able to mould the 
thought, history, and destiny of this great, n,ew — yet 
ancient — nation. 

The Preceding Summary Should Show General 
Lines of Progress : — Such, in general outline, is the story 
of our Canadian Methodist Mission Educational work for 
our first quarter century in West China. In this hurried 
summary, there are many points of interest and importance 
that have been but mentioned, and possibly many others 
have been entirely overlooked. Still, we trust enough has 
been given to indicate our general lines of growth, and some 
later day a more detailed survey may be given. Thus, much 
might have been said regarding the religious side of our 
educational work, telling of the numbers of our students 
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who have become Christian during their days of study with 
us, and of the individuals, homes and communities they 
have influenced. Indeed, our chief aim is not alone to 
educate the head, but also the heart and will, sending forth 
the youth of the land to serve society, the nation, and that 
great, far-off, divine event, the ever-nearing Kingdom of 
God. But this more properly belongs to the story of our 
Churches, our Sunday Schools, and evangelistic endeavor. 

Twelve Years of Patient Preparation : — Our review, 
then, would show that during the first half of the past 
twenty-five years, until the year 1904, our educational work 
in the stricter sense of the term was confined to primary 
schools, and these mostly of the simpler sort. The time for 
expansion had not yet arrived. The traditions and spirit 
of the nation were solidly against us. The ancient classics 
still held sway, prescribing the bounds of endeaA'or, and 
binding men's efforts as with bands of iron. International 
impact, and the seemingly insignificant influence of small 
Christian schools scattered here and there all over the 
Empire were, however, exerting their power, until at last, 
as we have seen, the whole system of centuries came crash- 
ing down. 

Twelve Years of Splendid Progress: — Fortunately, 
the signs of the times were being in large measure rightly 
interpreted by our workers, and preparations for the crisis 
were proceeding apace, by the formation of au Educational 
Union and similar steps. Since the year 1905, therefore, 
we have seen onr educational movement radiating out into 
many and varied forms of activity. We have, as recorded, 
not only our knver but also our higher primaries, our night 
schools, kindergartens, self-help departments, industrial 
classes, short-course summer normal classes, and regular 
normal schools; also our middle (or high) and theological 
schools; and, at the apex of all, our West China Union Uni- 
versity, with its faculties, departments, and many courses. 
Truly, when the development of these last dozen years is 
looked at from the standpoint of what China was during the 
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first t^yelve of our missionary pi'opanaiid;!, the vcsult is 
little shoi't of incredible. 

A Table of !-!trikin(; Contrasts: — The folhnving- brief 
table presents tlie striking contrast : — 

Educational Educational 

Development, 1905. Development, 1916. 

Institutions. No. Students. No. Students. 

Lower Primary Schools 2 60 86 3089 

Higher Primary Schools 00 14 398 

Middle Schools 00 2 102 

Theological Schools 00 1 68 

University 00 1 24 

2 60 104 3681 

Data for the Comparison: — In this sunmiary, only the 
students of our own ^lission, in union institutions such as 
the Union University, etc., are counted. The students of 
the summer normal classes and other less permanent niDve- 
ments are omitted, and the students of the Normal School, 
at present seven in numlxn-, reckoned with the Middle 
School. Even with the omission of our kindergarten and 
industrial work, and the total exclusion of the great 
majority of our girl schools and scholars, who will be 
reported under our \\'oman's ^fissionary Society, we have a 
proportional increase of 1 to 52 in our educational iiisfitn- 
tions, and of 1 to (12 in our student body. 

AVhat Another Dozen Years May Mean : — Will the 
next dozen years give us an equal proportional develop- 
ment? Then we must prepare for some such conditions as 
these : — 

Proportjonai, Developme.nt by 1928. 

Institutions. Number. Students. 

Junior Primary Schools 3,698 160,628 

Higher Primary Schools 616 20,000 

Middle Schools 88 .5,000 

Theological Schools 1 (?) 3,500 

Universities 1 (?) 1,250 

Total 4,404 190,378 

The Unfinished Ta.sk: — Such figures rather appal us 
at present, but they are not less astonishing than our past 
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growth. Even then, they are small in iiroportion to our 
responsibility. We stand committed from the Christian 
standpoint for the welfare of approximately 14,000,000 
souls here in Szechwan. If, as is often reckoned, one in 
seven of these be a child or youth of school age, then there 
should be 2,000,000 somewhere securing an education. 
Were we to expand as suggested to 200,000, by 1928 there 
would still be but one in ten securing an education under 
Christian auspices, while now there is less than one in five 
thousand. To-day the door of opportunity is wide open. 
The Government, weakened by successive rebellions and 
revolutions, and the people, poor through robberies, cannot 
provide this basic element of progress, so welcome our co- 
operation most heartily. This is assuredly a time of times in 
the affairs of men to be taken at the flood for the ushering in 
of that eternal Kingdom of Truth and Righteousness, Peace 
and Joy. 



WEST CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY. 
C. R. Carscallen, B.A. 

Methodism has always been the friend of education. 
From the days of Wesley her schools have been an important 
factor in her policy. History is repeating itself on the 
Mission Field, and the same conditions which drove Meth- 
odism into the work of education at home are still more 
urgently impelling her to education abroad. There is the 
necessity of a well-trained ministi-y. There are the children 
of our members scattered over the x^rovince, who must not be 
allowed to grow up in ignorance, but must be trained, and in 
schools which ensure the formation and deepening of Chris- 
tian character. 

In 1904 — THE First Appeal for a College: — So it was 
not to lie \v(mdered at that, when it was proposed to establish 
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a Christiau University in ^^'egt Oliina, ML-thodisni was i-eady 
for the enterprise. Indeed, before the scheme of a union 
enterprise had taken shape, our own Church had decided to 
undertalce higher education alone, if necessary. The ^Mission 
Council in 1904 had so petitioned the General Board, and 
the Eev. G. J. Bond, to whom the University owes much 
indeed, through the columns of the Chri.stiun GiKtrdicni, had 
by 1905 obtained the first flO,000 toward a Canadian Collcf^c 
in Chengtu. 

In 1905 — Scheme for a Union University SrinuTTEi): — 
It was in December, 1904, at a meeting of local mission- 
aries, held in Chengtu, that it was agreed that the time had 
come when steps should be taken to bring about union in 
educational work, and early in 1905 several Missions 
appointed representatives to confer on the matter. A tenta- 
tive outline of a scheme for the establishment of a Union 
Christian University in Chengtu was prepared and presented, 
in April of the same year, to the Advisory Board of Missions 
in West China. The Advisory Board approved of the idea 
and asked the various Missions in West China to appoint 
representatives to further discuss the matter. These repre- 
sentatives met in Chengtu in November, 1905, when a more 
complete scheme of union was formulated and sent on with 
their recommendation to the Annual ^Meetings of the various 
Missions and through them to the Home Boards. It is in- 
teresting to note that our representatives on this committee 
were, for the Woman's Missionary Society, Miss S. Brackbill 
and Miss M. Swann, and for the parent Society the Revs. 
G. E. Hartwell, O. L. Kilborn and J. L. Stewart. ' 

Four Missions Formed the Unkjn : — Four Missions were 
eventually found ready to participate in the enterprise, viz., 
the Friends' Foreign Mission Association, Great Britain and 
Ireland, the American Baptist Foreign ^Mission Society, the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, U.S.A., and the General Board of Missions of the 
^Methodist Church, Canada. 
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A Srij;M)iii SiTK Si:(riti:n : — Kaily iii 1008 nj)))ioxiiHate]y 
sixty aiii's ( l^viiiilisli i ol' laud wcif piii-rliascd jointly outside 
the titv of ( 'lioiiitii. alioiil )riidvva\' between tlie J^^ast and 




South liates. Tliis was divided into six ecuial seiiions and 
re-.sold, one section eacli to the Friends" Foreign Mission 
Association, the American l>aptist Foreign ^lission Society, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Mission, and two sections to 
the f'anadian Methodist jMission. One, the central section, 
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was reserved as a central plot to be owned and controlled by 
the University. Since then, under authorization from home, 
more land has been ac(iuircd, until now, including the site 
for our Union Middle School, which is controlled by the 
University, the total area owned (lltK)) by the University 
falls very little short of one hundred and twenty acres. 

The Nature of the Uxio.n'. 

The nature of the union will be easily uudeistood !iy 
Canadians, as it is very similar to the union of the vaiious 
Colleges in the University of Toronto. Each participating 
organization owns its o\mi laud, bnibls and controls its own 
college, which it puts, for teaching purposes, at the disposal 
of the University^ governs its own students, and supplies one 
or more teachers and i^rovides their residences. The academic 
work of the University is directed by a Senate, consisting of 
the representatives of the various participating Missions, 
together with certain members of the staff. -This body, 
together with the Faculty through which it works, prescribes 
the courses of study, conducts examinations, confers certifi- 
cates and degrees, assigns members of the staff to their 
various duties, in short, directs the whole academic work of 
the University, and deals with all matters which need to be 
dealt with in a uniform way by the various Colleges. Such a 
union, while securing the advantage of union, still preserves 
the individuality of the various T'oUeges, and enables each to 
make its own peculiar contribution to the whole. 

A Board of Governors. — Axn T'ertaix Powers: — The 
property of the University as distinct from that of the various 
participating organizations is held in trust by a Board of 
Governors in the home lands, which consists of representa- 
tives of the various participating organizations, together with 
certain co-opted members. The Board of Governors also 
exercises control over the general policy of the University ; in 
fact, speaking geneially, it is supreme in all matters in which 
it mav wish to act. 
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The Personnel op the Boakd of Governors: — For the 
year 1916 the personnel of the Board of Governors is as 
follows : — 

Friends' Foreign Mission Association, Great Britain and 
Ireland : — 

James E. Clark, B.Sc. 

H. Wilson Harris, M.A. 

Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society : — 

Mornay Williams. 

Eev. A. K. DeBlois, D.D. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, U.S.A. : — 

Rev. John F. Goucher, LL.D. 

Eev. Frank Mason North, D.D. 

W. 0. Cantz. 
General Board of Missions of the Methodist Church of 
Canada : — ■ 

Rev. James Endicott, D.D. 

Newton W. Rowell, K.C. 

Chancellor R. P. Bowles, :\r.A., B.D. 
Co-opted members : — 

Vice-Chancellor Michael E. Sadler. 

Professor Shailer Matthews. 

William North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Rev. T. E. E. Shore, M.A., D.D. 

J. W. Flavelle, LL.D. 

Rev. J. H. Franklin, D.D. 

T. R. W. Lunt. 

It will be seen that the representatives of our Church on 
this Board are, Rev. Jas. Endicott, Rev. R. P. Bowles, J. W. 
Flavelle, LL.D., Rev. T. E. E. Shore, D.D., and N. W. Rowell, 
K.C. 

The Scope of the ITntveusity. 

The aim of the University is to provide courses in Arts, 
Science, Medicine, Law, Engineering and Agriculture, to 
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become a University in the fullest sense, to make it unneces- 
sary for any student of the \\'estern provinces to go abroad 
for any course needed to fit him for any' phase of life in 
China. All this to be pervaded by a Christian spirit, the 
learning of the West to be mediated to the Chinese in a 
(.'hristian atmosphere, men to be inspired with high ideals, to 
be trained to serve, — this is the object of its founders. 

The University Offers Six-Year Cotkses in Akts^ 
Science and Medicine : — Of course the University is yet a 
long- way off from its ideal, so far as equipment and staff are 
concerned. At present it offers a six years course, three 
years in a Junior Division and three j'ears in a Senior 
Division. In this the University follows generally the system 
laid down by the Chinese Government. In the Senior 
Division there are organized the Faculty of Arts, including 
the departments of English, History, Philosophy, and Edu- 
cation ; the Faculty of Science, including the departments of 
Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics ; and a Faculty 
of Medicine. 

The Senate Controls Several Supplementary Scho( )LS : 
— In addition to this, the following supplementary schools 
are closely associated with the University, and most of them 
are under its conti'oL They arc on the University property. 
There arc the Union Middle School, th(> Union Xornial 
School, the Union Bible Training School, and the Union 
Training School for ^Missionaries. Then there is a Junior 
Primary School, the Dewey School, serving as a practice 
school for the students of the Normal School. Last year, in 
these various associated schools, there was a total of two 
hundred and forty-six students, and this year the total comes 
up to three hundred and fifty-five. 

Progress in the University Proper. 

Classes in the University were begun in the Spring of 
1910, with eleven students, who were soon reduced to seven. 
In 1911 we registered seven students. Unfortunately the 
Revolution broke out in Chengtu in September of that year 
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and greatly disturbed the work of the University. In Decem- 
ber, 1911, all foreigners were ordered out of the province, and 
of course all \\'(irk in the University ceased. It was not until 
the Spring of 1913 that enough of the staff were back to begin 
work again. That year we had seventeen students. In the 
Fall of 1914, in addition to the Arts and Science Faculties, 
we instituted the Faculty of Medicine, and eight students 
entered for that course. Our total registration for that year 
was thirty-six. For the year 1915-16 we enrolled forty-five 
students, while we are beginning the year 1916-17 with 
seventy-five students. 

Undergradu.vtes Already Assisting the Missions : — 
These figures do not properly represent the extent of the 
work of the University, for each year the various Missions 
take out some of the brightest students and send them out 
for a year or two to man their schools in their stations and 
out-statio,ns, so that, in addition to those actually enrolled 
in the University, there are these men scattered over the 
province, who have been trained by us and will in many 
cases come back later to complete their training. Twenty- 
two of these men are now out serving the ^lission as teachers 
and preachers, or in other forms of Christian service. 

Two-thirds of the Students are Christians: — Con- 
sidering the interruptions in our work, progress has been 
satisfactory indeed. We have not been desirous of an inrush 
of non-Christian students. Our aim has been to keep the 
student body predominantlj' Christian, and to introduce only 
that number of non-Christian students which we felt could 
be properly assimilated by the Christian body. In this we 
have been quite successful, and it is safe to say that probably 
two-thirds of our University students are Christian, and 
befoi-e tliey go out from among us we confidently expect that 
the remaining third will become Christian. Through the 
Young iMen's Christian Association, which directs the stu- 
dents' activities undei- its departments of Bible Study, 
Prayer Circles, Social Service, etc., a great number of the 
students every week take part in some definite form of Chris- 
tian sei'vice. 
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Tempokaky Buildings Being Eeplaced by Permanent : — 
As already stated, the site for the University and its asso- 
ciated Schools comprises about one hundred English acres. 
Teaching was begun in temporary buildings, which are still 
in use. The permanent buildings erected, or in course of 
erection, number five, and in addition we have fifteen resi- 
dences for the teaching staff. Many other buildings are pro- 
jected and planned, such as a Medical building, Science 
building, Library, Assembly Hall, etc., and will be erected as 
funds permit. 

The Whole Plant Will Have a Harmonious Effect : — 
All these buildings will harmonize in architectural features, 
and will be located so as to produce a unified effect. The 
University has secured the services of F. Rowntree, London, 
Eng., who designs and plots all the buildings. Mr. Eowntree 
is working out a style of architecture which incorporates the 
best features of Chinese classic forms. He has obtained some 
striking and effective results. 

Relation to Primary and Secondary Education. 

The West China Union University does not stand alone as 
an isolated venture in Christian Education in West China. 
It is the crown of a system, extending from the Kindergarten 
to the University. It has its roots in the Primary and Sec- 
ondary Schools af the West China Educational Union, which 
act as its feeders. 

The University Will Be Well Fed by the Educational 
Union : — The schools of the Union according to the 1916 
report were as follows : 

Schools Pupils (boys only) 

Lower Primary 22'2 . S,26G 

Hip;her Primarj- 4(i Silfi 

Middle Schools" 11 416 

279 0,50S 

These schools of the Educational Union, of which Rev. E. W. 
Wallace of our Mission is Secretary, are growing l)y leaps 
and liounds, both in number of schools and in extent of pupils 
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enrolled. It is from these schools that the University is 
chiefly drawing its students at present, and in an ever-grow- 
ing degree these schools will continue to feed the University, 
so that its foundations are ^yell laid, and, no matter what 
the attitude of the Government toward us may be, a supply 
of Christian students from our own schools is assured. 

The Attitude of the Government Toward the University. 

Since the revolution of 1911 the attitude of the Govern- 
ment has been especially friendly toward our work. Both the 
Military and the Civil Governors of the province have on 
several occasions honored University functions by their 
presence. The Superintendent of Education for the province 
has visited the University and addressed its students. 
Former Military Governor Fuh and Civil Governor Ch'en 
each donated $3,000, Szechwan currency, to our funds. The 
former gave the University his written endorsation and in- 
troduced our President, Rev. J. Beech, D.D., to the late 
President of China, Yuan Shih Kai, who added a donation 
of |4,000. Governor Fuh's successor, Ch'en Er Ngan, has 
been equally cordial. The present Governor, Loh Beh Chin, 
has received a deputation from the University and expressed 
his interest in our undertaking. 

All Classes are Most Cordial Toward Our Work: — 
Our relations with China's Educationists are similarly 
friendly. The Principal of the most efficient school in the 
city gives several hours of his time every week to our Normal 
School, and we in exchange do some teaching in his school. 
In Chinese circles we have gained a reputation for efficient 
work, especially for the quality of the men wc turn out. 
Students are turning to us in greater numbers. This enables 
us to more or less select our students. At the beginning of 
this year the University rejected many students who applied, 
because of deficient educational or other qualifications. The 
place our University has won in the esteem and respect of 
the Chinese holds much promise for the future permanence 
of our work. 
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Oi'R Contribution. 

Having by far the largest number of missionaries in the 
province of any of the Societies there, and the most extensive 
work, naturally our interest in the University is propor- 
tionate, and we have made to it, as we should be expected 
to make, the lai'gest contribution. For the total work which 
is carried on in union, on or in proximity to the University 
site, viz., the Union jMiddle School, the Union Normal School, 
the Union Bible Training School, the Union Training School 
for .Missionaries, and the University proper Avith its Arts, 
Science and Medical Faculties, the Canadian Methodist Mis- 
sion contributes the following statt' : — Eev. O. L. Kilborn, 
Rev. J. L. Stewart, Rev. C R. Carscallen, H. D. Robertson, 
P. M. Bayne, Rev. A. E. Johns, Rev. E. R. M. Brecken, and 
for a portion of their time Drs. C. W. Service and C B. Kelly. 
The first Vice-President of the University, the late Rev. E. J. 
Carson, was a member of our Mission, as is also the present 
Vice-President, the Rev. J. L. Stewart. In addition, our 
Mission has given the Rev. E. W. Wallace (supported by the 
University) to the Educational Union as its Secretary. Mr. 
Wallace also gives part time to the Educational Department 
of the University. More than half of the staff is provided 
by the Canadian Methodist Mission. 

Our Hart Memorial College Xearinc; Completion : — 
In regard to buildings each Mission is expected to supply a 
College building for teaching purposes, and dormitory 
accommodation for its own students. Our own College, the 
Hart Memorial College, made possible by the liberality of the 
late Jairus Hart, of Halifax, is now nearing completion and 
is a fine, imposing structure. At present, owing to the war^ 
funds are lacking to complete it. In addition to the College, 
we have already one dormitory erected and are now in 
urgent need of another, as the accommodation of the first is 
outgrown. When the financial strain of the war lifts we hope 
to be able to complete these projects which are so much 
needed. 
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THE HART ilK^IORIAL ('DLLK^E. 
One uf tlie C;iii;ifliHit Metliodist buildings nf tlic Union University. 

TiiK Field or CoNSTiTri;x<-Y. 

The Uuivei-sity is situated <>u a hrain-li of ilic river .Miii, 
just outside tbt- walls nf ( iicniitn, the (■ai)ifa] uf tlic province 
of Szecliwan. Szecliwan lias a population of approximately 
sixty millions, and in area e(|nals tliat of France, ('hengtu 
is thus not only the centre of the most extensive and populous 
province of <"hina, l)ut hy p((litical and jicographical relations 
is well i)laced to extend its inHm-nce to Tibet and the many 
border trilies. Tliere are already in our Middle School and 
University six students from the ]\Iiao, one of the alxu-ioinal 
tribes in Yunnan. 

The ITxiveksity Has a Constituency of <;>ne Hundred 
Millions: — The West China Union University is the only 
University of any kind, Government or ('hristian. west of 
Hankow, distant nearly tifteen hundred miles. It has as its 
esyjecial constituency the three western ]>rovinces, Szetdiwan, 
Kweichow and Yunnan. It thus ayipcals to a constituency 
of nearlv one hundred millions. Think of its )iossibilities I 
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The only Christian University, the only University of any 
kind at present, amid a popnlation nearly as i;i'eat as that 
of the United States. Can yon wonder that its friends 
enthuse over its future? It would he difficult indeed to over- 
estimate its possil)ilities. 

Cirrucii Missionary Society Joining tiif. ITxidx. 
Up to the present four Missions only have participated in 
Ihe University. The Church Missionary Society, however, 
has decided to c(jme in, and is already neiiotiatinji- for a site 
for its College building. The West China I'liion University 
will then rei)resent a union of ])ractically all the Christian 
fni'ces at woi-k in S/.rchwmi — a union in (he high endeavoi' 
of pi'oviding, under Chi-islian intluences, ediic;ilion for the 
\on(h (if Ihese Hiree gi'e.al \\'<'s(ern ri'o\'inces. 
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THK FIRST SCHOOL BUILDING AN'D JHSS KKK, THE FIRST TEACHER. 

THE TAXADIAX SCHOOL— A SCHOOL Foil :\IISSI()X- 
AniES' CHILDKEN. 

Lki.a a. Kki;. 

The Canadian ^Fctliodist ^lission Ix'i^an, in T.MI,"^, In i-oii- 
sidcr seriously tlie education nf ilii' cliildreii of its mission- 
aries. In that year the Council asj^cd that a suital)le M-ouian 
teacher lie sent nut hy the \\'ninan"s .Missiiiinii'y S(K-iety. 
The ("iiuncil ](roposeil in eni:a,L;c in none lint ])riniai-y si-hool 
AA'dik and a hoarding;" scluxd was nol ]irii])osed. 

In ]flOj, the Council strongly recuniiiiended and urt^cd the 
openiuii' of a hoarding school in Clicui^fu. "^I'liey slated that 
conti-ilintions ami fees would alniosj, if nol entirely, coxct' 
the teaelier's salary, ('(umcil a.i;ain asked that a suilahle 
teacher- be sent ou( without (hday. 

hi I'JDC) tlie Cicnei-al lioard of .Missions UL-ide arraniie- 
nieiits for the edtn';itiou in the home land of children of its 
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missionaries, allowing the mothers to accompany the children 
to the home land if necessary. 

1)1 1907 the General Board approved of the recommenda- 
tion of delegations — that the Mission Council make a 
thorough investigation of the whole question of needs, cost, 
income, and proposed usefulness of a boarding school in 
Chengtu. 

In 190S Council recommended the opening of a boarding 
school in Chengtu, the securing of a site, and that a building, 
including a teacher's dwelling and a dormitory to accommo- 
date forty pupils, be erected within the next two years. 
Council strongly recommended that the teacher be a married 
man. (Carried unanimously.) The same year a special 
Council made similar requests for site and building, but 
asked for two women teachers to be sent. In response to 
this latter request one woman teacher was sent to the field. 
I left Canada in the early autumn of 1908 and arrived in 
Chengtu March 5, 1909. 

The School Opened March 9th, 1909 : — There now being 
both pupils and a teacher on the field, which are the only 
absolutely necessary requisites for a school, no time was lost 
in. opening the school. A committee meeting was held on 
Monday, March 8th, and the school opened on Tuesday. 
March 9th. There were five pupils — James Endicott, Nor- 
man Endicott, Edna Ewan, Douglas Ewan and Joyce Can- 
right. There was no school-room, there was no black-board 
or chalk, nor were there text-books, slates, pencils, paper, or 
lead pencils. But at the back of the church was a class-room 
which was made to serve as a school-room. A black-board 
from a nursery was loaned, Chinese chalk was bought, and 
paper and pencils were bought at the Mission Press. Any- 
thing that could be made usable as a text-book was put on 
the curriculum. 

Removal to a Chinese Building : — A few months later 
many cases of school goods that had come from Canada had 
wended their way for two thousand miles up the Yangtse 
and were carried on the backs of men to a Chinese compound. 
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<:)n(' halt' of whicli was nccu]iii'(l liy llic I'limary Sdiuol fov 
Chinese boys. The inside of the Imildiiii; was no more 
attractive thau the outsiile; l)ut it ottered an opportnniry for 
exercising uineh Christian optimism. 

Gr.^^DU.vi, I.mI'U()\'i;.mi:.\t : — Chinese (•ar|)enters w<'re try- 
ing to ti.x np tliis componnd for tlie sriiool, Itnt tlii'v w(M'e very 
slow. They were also initiated into making out of w indow 
glass some blackboards which arc in nsc in the school-rooui 
to-day. .Vdjustable desks and adjuslabli- scats, bronght from 
Canada, gave the cliildicn a most comfortable ]>osition and 
a modern appciirance to the schoolroom. Into this room thci 
school moved in June. TJeds and bedding for itoarding- 
pn]>ils" rooms, cutlery, china and glass for the diniug-rooni, 
and all kitchen furnishings were also brought from Canada 
for the boarding de])artment. 
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Additions Deferred: — The day after I arrived in 
Chengtu, a letter was received from a lady, three days away, 
who wanted to send her little girl to school. Then in July, 
application was made for the admission of two boys from 
Chungking. But in both cases the Committee of Manage- 
ment said they thought that if I studied Chinese, taught four 
hours a day, attended language school, superintended the 
housekeeping for myself and another, and incidentally had 
some furniture made for the new school building, I would 
have enough to do without having boarding-pupils. So there 
were no pupils in residence until September, 1910. 

First Boarders : — Then in September of 1910, three girls 
came as boarders. Two were English and one American; 
they had an interesting time getting acquainted with each 
other's games, manners, dress, habits, and especially in get- 
ting acquainted with each other's language. 

An Appeal for Aid: — In order that the next workers 
should have time for language study, before beginning work, 
a teacher and a matron were asked for, to come out in the 
spring of 1911, so that they would be ready to take the work 
when I went home on furlough. Miss Perkins came as 
teacher and ifiss Norman as matron. 

Alas, for our plans ! In June of that year Miss Perkins 
was married, and so withdrew from the school; and after 
the revolutionary disturbances Miss Xorman was trans- 
ferred to the Japan school. 

Post Eevoli'tion Period: — In December, 1911, I left 
China for furlough, as did many of the pupils. So there was 
no more school until April, 1913, when I returned from 
Canada. For the year 1913-14, there were only day pupils. 
When I returned from furlough, ]\nss White came with me 
to act as matron. In the spring of 1914, after she had had 
a year's language study, the boarding department was again 
opened with three boarding pupils in No. 3 house. So during 
these years of lieginning we have lived in Chinese com- 
pounds ; we've lived in foreign compounds ; we've lived in a 
compound by ourselves; and we've lived in a compound with 
our neighbors. 
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Forty-Seven Pupils Have Attended : — From the open- 
ing of the school to the present time, we have, for one reason 
or another, been compelled to refuse admittance to some 
pupils. We long for the time to come when we may admit 
all who wish to enter. Our attendance has nevertheless 
steadily increased year l)y year, our average for the present 
year being nineteen. During this year the total number of 
pupils attending has been twenty-nine, two of whom are non- 
missionary, five of other missions, and twenty-two of our 
own iLission. Of these, twelve have been students in resi- 
dence. Since the school opened there have been, in all, 
forty-seven pupils in attendance. The pupils vary in age 
from seven to thirteen years. 

Modes of Travel : — Some pupils come to school with 
their parents, others travelling by themselves or with a 
Chinese servant. They ride in sedan chairs carried by two 
or three men, or occasionally they travel horseback. 

Course of Study : — Our course of study includes read- 
ing, composition, grammar, history, arithmetic, dictation 
and spelling, writing, geography, art, singing, physical cul- 
ture, nature study, hygiene, sewing and music. The more 
important subjects are taught daily to each grade separately, 
others are taught two or three times a week and some even 
less often. Some subjects, as writing, drawing, singing, 
physical culture, nature study and hygiene are taught to all 
pupils as one class. Some subjects receive necessarily much 
less attention than could be given in a graded school or than 
in an ungraded school with more teachers. 

Examinations and Tests : — The first pupil of this school 
to take the Entrance Examination to the High School was 
Winnifred Service, who wrote on it in June, 1916. She 
passed with honors. Written examinations are given at 
intervals. Eeports of the pupils' efficiency in the several 
subjects are sent to the parents at the end of each term. In 
all teaching the emphasis is placed, not so much on the 
amount of knowledge imparted or acquired, as upon the 
degree of development attained in the art of acquiring know- 
ledge. We have had pupils from eight different Missions, as 
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well as some iion- missionary. They are also of varied 
nationalities and will in the near future attend schools of 
various kinds. It is therefore oltvious that no course of study 
can be followed that will produce pupils already adjusted 
to whatever schools they may attend. The aim, therefore, is 
to produce pupils who can readiLy adjust themselves to any 
turriculuni. 

AssiSTANC'io IN Teachixg : — Several missionaries have 
kindly and graciously assisted in teaching — ilrs. C. It. f'ars- 
callen, Mrs. ('. 1'.. Kelly, Mis. Homer I'rown, and ^Ir. Brace. 
Dr. Lindsay has given the children a course of lectures in 
oral hygiene, and j\Irs. Brace has taught piano for three 
years. 

Music : — While home on furlough I ^\ as enabled to obtain 
the Kindergarten Music Course, which is a year's prepara- 
tion to the piano, and I have therefore been able to teach it. 
Thirteen pupils have completed the course and six more are 
taking it. 

Home-Life axd Health : — The privilege of ministering 
to the home life of the pupils in residence is increasingly a 
joy to Miss White. Regular hours for meals and retir- 
ing are observed. Nourishing food is carefully selected. 
Clothing is suitably changed to meet the needs of the child 
and the weather. The health of both day-pupils and those in 
residence has on the whole been excellent. Dr. C. W. Service 
has been the medical attendant. 

Character: — But more than by the mental or the physi- 
cal have our hearts been made joyful by the development of 
that alone which will be taken to their eternal home — 
character. The enriching in character and the leading of 
these young lives Godward has been a joy indeed. The aim 
in this regard is to enable the child to do the right when by 
himself, even amid temptation. This seems especially neces- 
sary when one remembers that these children, possibly 
earlier than many, may be separated from home and parents. 
The spirit that is developing is indicated by what I heard a 
senior boy say one day, " ^^'e want to do right liecause it is 
right." 
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Old Pupils: — Another very interesting feature is, that 
pupils who have left us even six years ago still remember 
and write to us. One of these is never satistied with less than 
100 per eent. in h(>r work, another is head of his class, while 
another, already a gold medalist, has decided to enter the 
ministry and return to China. 

Laying the Corxkk Stone of the New School: — The 
central part of our new school building is now erected. For 
financial reasons only this part can be erected at present. 
In this building we will have accommodation for thirty 
pupils. On the afternoon of Friday, December 17th, 1916, 
the corner stone of this building was laid. The members of 
our Mission and the parents of pupils attending the school 
were present. Rev. ('. E. Carscallen acted as chairman and 
the honor of laying the stone was given to the principal of 
the school. 

The New Grotnds Needed: — We long to get outside the 
city to our new compound. The children want to plant their 
own seeds and see them grow ; they want a gymnasium ; they 
want a place in which to play all kinds of games ; they want 
a class-room big enough that they will not step on the next 
pupil's toes and knock the next pupil's elbow every time they 
stand up; they want a place big enough so that all their 
cousins who want to come to school and live with them, may 
come. 

Future Hopes: — Nor can we close our history without 
expressing a few of the hopes that have lived with us and 
grown with us since 1908; that the time may soon come when 
our new building will be completed ; that the staff may be 
increased sufficiently to give to these pupils, who deserve it, 
the best possible under these far-away conditions ; and that 
above all, this may be a home for each pupil and for each 
member of the staff, yes, in the sense of a home being next 
to Heaven itself — that this may be a place where education 
stands in its true relation to character building, which is 
the highest aim of life. 
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MEDICAL WORK. 

C. W. Service, B.A., M.D. 

With the first contingent of Canadian Methodist mission- 
aries sent to West China in 1891^ there were two doctors 
and their wives. These were Dr. O. L. Kilborn and Dr. D. W. 
Stevenson. Thus, from the beginning of our ■\^'ork, our 
Missionary Society and our Church recognized the place 
and the value of the medical arm of missionary service. 
Only a few months after their arrival in Chengtu these 
doctors began medical work, in November, 1892. They had 
had less than six months' study of the language. They soon 
found that the medical work was increasing so rapidly as to 
crowd out all time for language study. They, therefore, 
very wisely decided to close up the medical work and to 
devote themselves solely to the great task of acquiring the 
difficult Chinese language, for without a good working 
knowledge they could not satisfactorily carry on medical 
work or engage in the very important work of preaching 
the Gospel. In other words, they could not do the work 
they came to China to do, for it is as necessary for doctors 
to speak the language freely as it is for the preachers. 

1894: First Foreign Hospital Begun in Chengtu: — 
Early in 1894 the erection of the first foreign hospital in 
Chengtu was begun, on the street and site now occupied by 
our present large medical plant. This was the small begin- 
ning of a steadily growing medical work. 

1895 : Medical Work Opened in Kiating : — In February, 
1894, Dr. Retta Gifford, of the Woman's Missionary Society. 
and Dr. H. M. Hare, reached Chengtu, and shortly after- 
wards Dr. Gifford and Dr. Kilborn were married and went 
immediately to Kiating, the second station of our Mission, 
to open up work there. Property was secured and repairs 
made, so that at the beginning of 1895 me^iical work was 
started in Kiating, and was carried on for several months 
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THE CANADIAN ilETHtlDIfciT HOSPITAL, CHENCITi:. 



by tlic Di-s. Kilboru. In ^lay of that year the I»rs. Kilhoni 
were removed to Cheii.utn, ami Dr. Hare sent to Kiatiny. 
Then came tlie riots, in May, 1S9,">, which resulted in the 
complete destruction ot all our ilission property in both 
Ghengtn and Kiatinj;-. These riots wi're the result of wild 
I'umors chietly connected with the nu-dical work. All our 
missionaries bad to .go down ri\'er. most of them t(.» Shanghai, 
the medical woi-k was al a (•om])l('lc standstill, Ihe hospitals 
and dispensaries deslroyed, Iml ^^■orst of all. Dr. ami ^Irs. 
Stevenson had to ndurn to Canada, and were unable to come 
again to China. 

Six Yi;.\i;s of SrccKssivi: Ciiaxok: — Early in isnf> th(> 
Drs. Kilboru i-eturned again to Ch(uigtn and began at once 
to i-ebuild houses and church, and, in the early antunni, the 
bosjdtal. In November, ISOC), Dr. (Jitford Kilboru Itegan 
medical work for the \A'or]ian's ?i[issionary Society in rented 
Chinese buildings. In ^[ar(di, 1897, Dr. Hare returned to 
Kiating and soon began the erection of a new hospital. In 
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the winter of 1896-7 Dr. W. E. Smith arrived, and a year 
later came Dr. R. B. Ewan. In Jnlj, 1898, Dr. Kilborn left 
Chengtu for furlough and Dr. Smith waw appointed to the 
medical work in Chengtu. A year later Dr. Ewan was given 
the medical work in (^hengtu, and Dr. Smith was appointed 
to itinerate among the outstations of the (.'hengtu Plain. In 
July, 1900, owing to the Boxer uprising, all our missionaries 
were ordered to the coast, so that our medical work was 
interrupted for over a year. But the time was not wholly 
lost, for our doctors, while in Shanghai, spent much time in 
the study of the language. As Dr. Hare's furlough was 
nearly due, he returned to Canada, and has not since 
returned to China. In the spring of 1901, Doctors Kilborn, 
Smith and Ewan returned as far as Chungking, where they 
were compelled to remain until September, which time they 
spent in language study. Then Dr. Smith went to Kiating 
to re-open the evangelistic work and to do what medical work 
he could find time and energy to do. Dr. Ewan re-opened 
the medical work in Chengtu, while Dr. Kilborn undertook 
the church work in Chengtu. Fortunately the Mission prop- 
erty had suffered very little during the absence of the 
foreigners, so that on their return regular work could be 
begun at once. 

Kiating also has a Chequered Career: — In October, 
1902, Dr. W. F. Adams and Dr. C. W. Service reached 
Shanghai, and, after a rather short and somewhat inter- 
rupted period of language study, were both appointed to 
Kiating in 1904, where as novices they spent the first half- 
year or more repairing and altering the Mission buildings. 
Dr. Adams was given the evangelistic work of the station, 
while Dr. Service was appointed to the medical work. In 
this station there was an interval of over a year in which no 
medical work was done, viz., from the time that Dr. Smith 
left for furlough in March, 1903, until the early spring of 
1905, when Dr. Service took charge of this department of 
work. In Mai'ch, 1909, Dr. Seivice left for furlough, and 
again there was a bieak in the continuity of the Kiating 
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medical work, until Dr. Crawford as.simied charge and re- 
opened the work in tlie spring of 1910, having spent the 
intervening time in language study. 

The Boxer Tuoiisle and Aftek:— In the lader lialf of 
1902 there occurred tlie West China Boxer troubh-s, which 
greatly interfered \\itli the normal development of the 
medical work both in ( 'hengtu and Kiating. It was not until 
February of 1903 that the Chengtu medical work under Dr. 
Ewan began to increase appreciably, so that the ca])acity of 
the hospital and the strength of the nnssionary were taxed 
to the utmost. 

Chengtu Ofeici.vls Give fl,."),"";! to the Hospitai. : — On 
Dr. Ewan's departure for Canada in April, 1904, Dr. Kilborn 
took over the Chengtu medical work. There was no lack of 
either iu-patients or dispensary patients. Dr. Kilborn made 
an attempt to place the need of a new hospital before some 
of the officials, with the result that $l,r)84.43 gold was raised 
towards land and buildings for purposes of hospital exten- 
sion. During the following year the r>octors Kilborn were 
kept very busy in Chengtu. 

^Medical History of Jenshow : — Dr. J. E. Cox arrived 
in Chengtu in the spring of 1904. His first duty was to 
study the language. In October, 1905, he went to Jenshow 
as our pioneer medical missionary there, but lieing unpro- 
vided with drugs and suitable accommodation, no definile 
medical work was undertaken. Tlie autumn and wintei- 
were taken up with study, and with the preparation of 
accommodation for living, a disjM'iisary, and a few ]>atients. 
Still a great deal of incidental medical work was done, as 
many as twenty-five having come to the gate in one. day to 
seek attendance. In February, 190t>, Dr. Cox was called to 
another station to attend a fellow missionary who was seri- 
ously ill, and subse([uently accompanied this missionary to 
the coast. This, with the return trip, occupied several 
months. Then in the autumn of 190(i lie made a scioud trip 
to the coast to escort a party of reinforcements u]> river. 
Thus the real opening of the Jenshow medical work was 
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delaj-ed until early in 1907. At first only dispensary work 
could be carried on, but later the rooms formerly occupied 
by a fellow iiiissionary were used as wards for in-patients. 
Both dispensary and hospital patients were not wanting 
during the next two years, and much good work was done 
despite the old, dark, insanitary buildings used. Dr. Cox 
left Jenshow for furlough in November, 1908, and was fol- 
lowed by Dr. F. F. Allan. But, as there was no dwelling- 
accommodation, Dr. Allan and family had to occupy the 
rooms which Dr. Cox had used as wards, with the result that 
his medical work was limited to the dispensary. Dr. Allan 
made active preparations for the erection of a new dwelling 
so as to release their living rooms for use as wards once 
more. It required not a little time, as is usual in China, for 
Dr. Allan to complete the dwelling, so that it was some time 
after his appointment to Jenshow that he was able to devote 
his time and his energies to the work for which he came to 
China. 

Work Begun in a Small Way in Junghsien : — After 
Dr. Smith's return from furlough early in 1905, he was 
appointed to open the new station of Junghsien. As his 
main work was the church and out-stations, he had little 
time for medical work, yet at the hour of morning worship 
each day he treated twelve hundred patients throughout the 
year. 

The Veesatile Medical Missionaky: — In 1907 there 
were six medical missionaries, but two of these had to be 
placed in charge of evangelistic work because of shortage of 
pastoral workers. These two were. Dr. Kilborn in Chengtu, 
and Dr. Smith in Junghsien. Dr. Allan, still a language 
student, was in jMarch appointed to Penghsien to study. Is 
it any wonder that the Special Council of 1907 requested the 
I5oard to send six more doctors as soon as possible? More 
stations were to be opened, and it was obvious that more 
doctors Avould be needed in the near future. 

Dr. Ewan BriLDS the Big Chengtu Hospital: — On Dr. 
Ewan's return from furlough early in 1906, he was appointed 
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DR. AND JiKS. ALLEN AND THE HOSPITAL STAFF, JENSHOW. 

to the task of erecting the new hospital in ('bcngtn, and at 
the same time to give what time lie conld t<i the can' of 
patients. This was too heaA'v for any one man to nndciiake, 
lint the doctiir nndci-took it, and carrie(l it on for several 
years, thongli nindi to the impairment of his health, which 
necessitated his retnrn to < 'ana<la for fnrlongh liefore com- 
pleting his full term on the h(dd. It was in April, 1!H)7. that 
the foundations for the new hospital wer(> hegnn. Its erec- 
tion was slowly carrieil on, althongh there wei-e ahont two 
hiindi-e(I men at work each day. In .Tnly a threatened hreak- 
down made a rest for Di'. l^wan abs(dnt(dy necessary. For a 
few weeks the patients left in the wards were cared for hy 
Dr. Allan. Had it not been for the active and efficient help 
of 3Irs. Ewan, the medical work in (^'heiigtn wonld have had 
to close completely. 

A Mi:niOAL M.\n the Only ^Mission.vuv : — Dnring the 
first half of the year lOOtl, Pr. Service was our only mission- 
arv in Kiating, and had charge of both chiircdi and medi(\al 
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work, uuich to the detriment of the latter. In July, an 
evangelistic worker arrived, when the doctor was able to 
devote himself more fully to his medical work. For several 
years Mrs. Alortimore (n6e Dr. Oassidy) gave frequent help 
in the operating- room. 

Dr. \V. J. 8heiui).vx in Charge of the < 'HEXCixr :m. E. M. 
Hospital : — After the arrival of Dr. fox, there was an 
interval of three years before the next doctor came. Dr. 
Allan arrived in West China in the spring of 1907. Then in 
November, 1907, came Dr. W. Crawford and Dr. A\'. J. 
Sheridan. Dr. Crawford spent his first year of language 
study in Penghsien, then in March, 1909, moved to Kiating 
for his second year of study, and, later, to take the place of 
Dr. Service, Avho had gone on furlough. Dr. Sheridan, hav- 
ing spent two years of language study at Tzeliutsing, was 
moved, in 1910, to Chengtu, in order to carry on medical 
work for a year in the INIethodist Episcopal Hospital, which 
would otherwise have been closed. It was very fortunate 
that we were able to place one of our doctors to Avork in this 
way, as it entirely released Dr. Ewan for the task of erect- 
ing the hospital and the new hospital dwelling. It also 
demonstrated that co-operative medical work is practicable 
as well as economical. 

.More Eeinforcements : — In the spring of 1909, Dr. A. J. 
Barter and Dr. W. D. Ferguson arrived. Dr. Barter was 
appointed to live in Penghsien for language study, and began 
his medical work there early in 1911. Dr. Ferguson was 
appointed to Luchow, and was also ready for medical work 
early in 1911. In the spring of 1910, Dr. E. C. Wilford 
arrived, and was sent to Tzeliutsing to live and to study the 
language. He reached there after the departure of Dr. 
Sheridan for Chengtu. lie remained there until his furlough 
in the spring of 1910. 

MfCH Valfable Time axi> Skill Lost in Biyinc;, Bfild- 
i\(;, etc.: — -It was mentioned above that Dr. Smith in 
Jnnghsien had gradually to give up most of his medical 
work, altliough many patients sought treatment. It is 
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certainly not very pleasurable for any doctor, either for lack 
of time or lack of strength, or because of pressure of other 
work, to have to refuse to see patients, and yet every mis- 
sionary doctor in China has had that experience for longer 
or shorter periods. Dr. Smith's great desire that Junghsien 
should have a doctor who could give himself wholly to the 
medical work of the station was fulfilled in the early spring 
of 1910, when Dr. Cox returned from furlough. Dr. Cox was 
appointed to Junghsien, and threw himself with zest into 
the work of securing property for the erection of a hospital 
plant. Here once again we see the lamentable fact of a 
doctor ready for full work set at the task of securing prop- 
erty, re-modelling buildings, and erecting a plant in order 
that he may begin his real work of ministering to the sick. 
Almost all of our doctors have had to do this, owing to the 
stress of circumstances and to the lack of workers. It is 
exceedingly unfortunate that our doctors, after having spent 
two years in language study, should again be forced to 
abstain from medical work wholly or partially, for another 
year or two, or even more, in order to prepare some place in 
which to begin their real life work. 

Nurses Have Greatly Strengthened the Medical 
Work : — Toward the end of 1908 our first nurses arrived in 
West China (that is, the nurses attached to the General 
Board). These were Misses Switzer and Plewman. This 
was an event to Avhich our doctors had long looked forward. 
After all, what is a hospital without a trained nurse? That 
is easily answered by anyone who saw the hospitals prior to 
the advent of our trained nurses and their appointment to 
the staff of some of, our hospitals. With what joy the news of 
the appointment of these two ladies was received by all in our 
West China Mission ! But on the way up river Miss Plewman 
was taken so seriously ill that her immediate return home 
was necessitated. This was a great disappointment. When, a 
year later, two other nurses, Misses McNaughton and Wood, 
came to the field, there was renewed rejoicing. But aftcM- a 
time the latter decided that she would devote her life to 

26 
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another ministry by nniting in marriage with one of our 
ministers. Yet out of the four we had two left, and these 
have faithfully served the Mission. Both have assisted in 
the care of several of our missionaries when ill, but their 
time has been mainly given to work in two hospitals, iliss 
Switzer in Chungking and Miss McNaughton in Chengtu. 
Miss Switzer was called on to accompany one of our sick 
missionary ladies to Canada. Miss McNaughton left for 
furlough in the spring of 1915, and returned to Chengtu in 
November, 1916, where she is again attached to the staff of 
the Chengtu Hospital. 

The L. M. S. Medical Work and De. Wolpendale Added 
TO Our Mission: — Early in 1910 the territory, plant, and 
work of the London Missionary Society were transferred to 
the Canadian Methodist Mission. This added greatly to our 
responsibility in this part of China. The large hospital in 
Chungking belonging to that Society became ours. Dr. 
Wolfendale, who had spent many years in charge of that 
hospital, joined our Mission, and was appointed by pur 
Council to the same place. We were very fortunate in 
receiving an experienced doctor to continue the work in a 
large plant all ready for use. Dr. Wolfendale remained in 
charge of that hospital until his furlough in 1913, when Dr. 
Sheridan, who had just returned from furlough after the 
Revolution, was placed in charge of the Chungking medical 
work. He and Miss Switzer are still carrying on the work 
there, which, under their sole administration, is very flour- 
ishing. The future of our medical work there is somewhat 
uncertain, as there are now in progress negotiations looking 
towards a union in medical work in Chungking, comprising 
the Methodist Episcopal General Board, the Women's Board, 
and our own medical work. 

LucHOW Medical Work : — After Dr. Wolfendale's 
return from furlough in 1915, he was appointed to medical 
work in Luchow, which Dr. Ferguson had begun, but, as Dr. 
Ferguson had returned to Canada at the time of the Eevo- 
lution, there had been a rather long break in the Luchow 
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medical work until the arrival of Dr. Wolfeiidalc. Fortun- 
ately for Dr. Wolfendale, his jn-edecessor had erected a 
splendid modern dispensary. Dr. Wolfendale foun<l this 
dispensary a very useful Iniildiug duriuij; the recent Kev(du- 
tion, when there Avere so many wounded s(ddiers hroimlit to 
him as a result of the several months of fi,<;htini>: in the 
vicinity of Luchow. Luchow is an immense city, affording a 
great opportunity for medical -work, l)ut on Dr. Wolfendale's 
ai'rival he found neither hospital to work in, nor lious(> to 
live in. Thus he has to begin almost from the foundations 
to build up a medical work, as so many of his younger con- 
freres have had to do. This is indeed regi-etlable, that an 
experienced doctor should have to spend his time directing 
the purchase and also the placing of ln-icks, stone, and 
mortar. 

The Ki:v(>i,i-tk)N TJi:ve.\i,kii the AV]:ak\ess oe Oii; 
Work: — In the summer of 1011 began ilie gi-oat Chinese 
Revolution, which completely disorganized all of our Mis- 
sion work in West China. The doctors, iogclhcr witli the 
other missionaries, were com^telled to leave flu'ir slatioiis, 
some going as far as Shanghai, others wliose furloughs were 
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nearly due, going home to Canada. One of the doctors who 
returned to Canada has not come back to us. This loss of a 
doctor was one of the ways in which our medical work was 
prejudicially affected by the Revolution. Another aspect of 
the case is this. AA'ith the exception of Chungking, where 
Dr. Wolfendale was able to remain and to carry on his work, 
the medical work in all our stations was necessarily com- 
pletely closed down. ~ Why? Because there were, and still 
are, no Chinese doctors to carry on this work when the 
missionary doctor is absent. This strongly emphasizes one 
of the greatest needs of our West China medical work, viz., 
ample facilities for missionary doctors to multiply them- 
selves by training young Chinese doctors. Our evangelistic 
and our educational fellow workers have splendid facilities 
for preparing Chinese associates and workers in their 
departments, but the medical department has not been per- 
mitted to do this until very recently, and even now the 
attempt made is very inadequate. Medical education cer- 
tainly needs greater consideration. Evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, during the Revolution, as far as possible, were 
left in charge of Chinese workers who had been in training 
under our missionaries, and in our University and other 
schools. And, so well did they respond to the respon- 
sibility laid on them that, on the return of our missionaries 
to their fields, affairs were found to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition with but very few exceptions. 

Dr. Ewan's Detention at Home Deeply Lamented: — 
The Mission Council held in Shanghai in the spring of 1912 
designated Dr. Service to go to Chengtu as soon as possible 
in order to open up medical work in the new hospital which 
Dr. Ewan had nearly completed. Dr. Service reached 
Chengtu in June, but as there was still much to be done on 
the interior of the building before it was usable, only dis- 
pensary work was carried on for a few months. After the 
completion of the hospital, a formal opening was held in 
January, 1913, at which a number of the higher officials and 
many other Chinese were present. Thus the great task of 
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erecting one of the best hospitals in China was ended after 
about six years, which period includes, of course, times of 
sickness and the Revolution. Up to the beginning of the 
Revolution in the summer of 1911, Dr. Ewan gave himself 
unstintedly to the building of this hospital, which will long 
stand as a monument of the initiative, faith, perseverance, 
and patience of the man who almost literally built himself 
into this great structure. Unfortunately, Dr. Ewan has not 
been able to return to West China on account of ill health. 
Thus our medical work suffered another great loss, and just 
at a time when we could ill afford to lose doctors from it. 
Dr. Service has continued in the work of the Chengtu 
Hospital until the present. 

Pharmacy and Nurse Training Begun : — On the return 
of our missionaries to West China after the Revolution, Mr. 
E. N. Meuser, who had come into our work from another 
Mission, and who had already spent two years at language 
study, was appointed to the pharmaceutical department of 
the Chengtu Hospital, and rendered valuable assistance 
until his furlough in 1916. Then, not long after ^Mr. 
Meuser's accession to the staff. Miss B. G. McNaughton was 
appointed Lady Superintendent, to have charge of the 
nursing department of the hospital. Under her able man- 
agement a Training School for male nurses was organized 
and carried on with many ups and downs for several veais, 
until her furlough in the spring of 1915. Miss Ada ^lorgan 
was appointed to take her place, and has carried a heavy 
burden of responsibility in a rapidly developing medical 
work. She merits a well-earned furlough, which is due in 
the spring of 1917, when Miss McNaughton assumes charge 
again. The Council of January, 1914, appointed Dr. C. B. 
Kelly also to the Chengtu hospital staff. Dr. Kelly had 
arrived in China during the Revolution, after which he spent 
a, year or more in Chungchow, as a language student. His 
appointment was necessitated by the increasing medical 
work among both Chinese and foreigTiers. as well as by con- 
sideration of the needs of the recently opened [Medical 
College. 
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Dr. Jones^ Early Death a Great Loss : — In the spring 
of 1913, Miss Ada Morgan, nurse, and Doctors L. P. Jones 
and E. K. Simpson readied West China. Miss Morgan spent 
her two years of language study in Luchow, and was then 
appointed to Chengtu hospital. Dr. Jones was stationed at 
Kiating as a first year language student. During the year 
he contracted a serious illness, which resulted in his death. 
Thus another valuable life was taken, and our medical work 
was left so much the poorer. Dr. Simpson shortly after 
arrival was sent to Luchow for study and to care for the 
health of the foreigners. There he remained until he was 
removed to Penghsien to take the place of Dr. Barter, who 
had recently gone on furlough. There he is now engaged in 
full time medical work, but, unfortunately, with a very 
inadequate plant, since the buildings used for dispensary 
and hospital purposes are small, renovated Chinese 
buildings. 

Success Attends the Man Who " Sticks to His Job " : 
— Early after the New Year, 1914, Miss Ella Dale, nurse, 
and Dr. W. H. Birks, reached Chengtu, and spent their first 
year in the language school. Miss Dale, during the spring of 
1915, although still a language student, was called upon to 
nurse some urgent cases of illness amongst our missionaries. 
Later in the year she proceeded to Junghsien, to which 
station Council had appointed her, for second year language 
study. She is now acting as Lady Superintendent of the 
new Junghsien hospital, and is working in conjunction with 
Dr. Cox in the medical work of that station. Fortunately, 
as a result of Dr. Cox's painstaking efforts, Junghsien has a 
splendid hospital plant, including hospital, dispensary, and 
foreign dwelling. The hospital has two large wings, so that 
both male and female patients can be accommodated. Dr. 
Cox has developed a very large medical work, and is known 
amongst us a man who " sticks to his job." 

Keady for Practice but No Plant: — Dr. Birks, in the 
spring of 1915, moved to Chungchow for his second rear of 
language study. Having now passed the stage of language 
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student, he is ready to enter npon the full work of a medical 
missionary, but, unfortunately, he too, like so many liefore 
him, has no plant. He is now engaged at the task of erecting 
a dispensary and a dwelling. Again we wish to repeat that 
this kind of an experience is a great misfortune, since the 
doctor, more than any other missionary, stands to lose a 
great deal by such forced abstention from medical work, 
especially after having already spent two ycai-s as a student 
of the language, during which period he has very little time, 
energy, or opportunity for medical work oi' medieal reading. 
Eei> Cross Work Cexterino in Tzeiji'tsixg: — In Janu- 
ar}', 1915, Dr. A. E. Best, reached Tzeliutsing, where Annual 
Council was in session. It was decided to leave him in that 
station for his first year of language study. During his 
sojourn there he rendered valuable assistanre in IJcd Cross 
work, along with Dr. Wilford and Messrs. i;. (). .Tolliffe and 
R. E. S. Tayloi', at the time of th(» serious lighting lietween 
tlie Northei-n ti'oops, sent to Szechwan by President 'N'uan, 
and the Yunnan ti'oops, who were contending against Yuan's 
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assumption of the Emperorship. As Dr. Wilford left 
Tzeliutsing for furlough early in 1916, Dr. Crawford was 
moved from Fowchow to Tzeliutsing to take his place, and 
Dr. Best was sent to Fowchow for his second year's language 
study, and to attend to the medical needs of the foreigners. 
Dr. Best has not yet entered upon his work as a doctor, but 
in the near future he will be able to commence dispensary 
work in the new dispensary building which has recently been 
finished in Fowchow. Fowchow is a very large and import- 
ant city, on the Yangtse, below Chungking, and should be a 
very advantageous place in which to carry on medical work. 
Tzeliutsing One of the Few Stations with an Almost 
Complete Plant: — Early in 1915, Misses S. Haddock and 
L. G. Hartwell, nurses, reached Chengtu, where they spent 
their first year of language study in the language school. 
By the Council of 1916, Miss Haddock was appointed to 
Tzeliutsing. After finishing her second year of study, she 
has been appointed to the Tzeliutsing hospital as Lady 
Superintendent. Dr. Crawford is now in that important 
centre carrying on the medical work, and has also almost 
finished the large, new hospital begun and brought far for- 
ward to completion by Dr. Wilford. The beginning of 1917 
will probably witness the complete readiness of the hospital 
for full work. Dr. Crawford is known amongst us as a 
" hustler," and is a worthy successor of Dr. Wilford, who 
spent his entire first tei'in in that station. Dr. Wilford left 
for Canada in the spring of 1916, for a well-deserved fur- 
lough. He was a most assiduous worker, and very versatile. 
Not only did he begin and develop a very large medical work, 
but he also cultivated the acquaintance, and secured the 
interest and financial co-operation, of many of the wealthy 
salt- well owners, who have sul)scribed several thousands of 
dollars towards the erection of one of the largest and finest 
hospitals in China. It is a commodious general hospital, 
well adapted to the care of both male and female patients. 
Tzeliutsing is one of the few stations in our jMission whicli 
has an almost complete medical plant. It is to be hoped that 
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it will receive generous treatment, l>otli lu the way of eqiiip- 
nieut and staff. 

A XrKSE Needed for Foreigners: — V>y appointment of 
the 191G Council, Miss ITartwell was left in Chengtu for her 
second year with permission to assist in the nursing of 
urgent foreign cases. Thus, the Council recogni7>e(l the need 
of such help in Chengtu, and the experience of the year has 
confirmed the great need for every facility for handling 
foreign cases. There has been a great amount of sickness in 
Chengtu during the past year, so that the services of iMiss 
ITartwell had to be secured much more frequently than any- 
one had anticipated. It is very probable that there will be 
ever increasing need for such nursing facilities in Chengtu, 
as already not a few a])plications for admission to the hos- 
pital, or for a nurse in private homes, have had to be refused. 

Tin: ^riinKKX Medic.vl ^Mission. 

The work of modern medical missions may be summar- 
ized and tabulated as follows: — 
1. The Actual Care oe the Sick and the Sceeeuixc. 

(a) Itinerating. This was more common in the early 
pioneer days; but it is unsatisfactory ]ii-ofessionally. 
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( b ) Visits to homes of Chinese, in response to calls. This, 
too, is quite unsatisfactory from the professional point of 
view. 

(c) Foreign practice, among foreign missionaries, busi- 
ness men, consuls, etc. In large communities, such as we 
have in some stations, this practice consumes much time. 

(d) Dispensary work. Tens of thousands of outpatients 
are seen every year, and much suffering is relieved, yet pro- 
fessional results are far from satisfactory. The dispensary 
affords opportunity for wide-spread Gospel seed-sowing; yet 
its chief value is as a feeder to the hospital, to bring in in- 
patients. 

(e) Hospital work. It is in the thoroughly-equipped 
and well-manned hospital that the doctor can do his best 
work. Eeligiously and professionally the opportunities and 
results are far in advance of those in any other line of 
medical work. 

2. Teaining of Nukses. 

Skilful doctors are handicapped without good nursing. 
Non-hygenic hospitals are a reproach to Christianity. The 
primary essential for training Chinese nurses is a properly 
conducted hospital, and to secure this a sine qua non is a 
foreign missionary nurse. Fortunately this need is being 
met in our West China Mission. Our Board has sent us 
seven nurses who are now on the field. Four of our hospitals 
are already supplied with nurses. In the Chengtu hospital 
a training school for male nurses has been established, wath 
eight or ten nurses now in training. One has just completed 
his term of three years' training, and is the first male gradu- 
ate nurse in West China. In this way our missionary nurses 
are able to multiply themselves. 

3. Medical Education. 

After the foreign doctor had come to China and had settled 
down to work he found that one of his first and greatest 
needs was that of trained native assistants, and so he was 
forced to undertake this training himself. Thus there 
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gradually grew up a number of one-man or two-men institu- 
tions for training native physicians. These proved altogether 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. Thus grew the demand for 
larger and lietter medical colleges, one of which we have now 
as a department of our West China Union University. For 
many years the idea of a medical college for \^'est China has 
lieen in the minds of our doctors, lint it was only in 11)14 that 
these ideas fructified. Our Mission is now one of several 
which are united in this yonng enterprise of training young 
men of good character and fair ediu'ation for the great work 
of going fortli as efficient healers amongst Iheir fellow- 
countrymen. To maintain a medical college of high standard 
our Mission will need to gixc more generously of her dodors. 
^^nrely in this case " the end will justify the means," and 
generosity in tliis respect nfiw will he rewarded i-ichly in years 
to come. The niissionarv doclor is not here iiiereh- lo cure 
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individuals, but rather to cure conditions, and to do this on 
a large scale he must be able to reproduce himself among 
China's young men. 

4. Public Health^ Social and Moral Refokm Woek. 

An educational propaganda along the lines of personal, 
domestic, civic and national hygiene and sanitation is one of 
the crying needs of China, and one to which the China 
Medical Missionary Association is devoting its attention. 
This includes the education of the common people, the 
students, the gentry, and the officials, on the evils of tobacco, 
alcohol, immorality, self-pollution, gambling, etc. These are 
lines of work in which doctors can work very effectively, and 
in which some of our own have already evinced enthusiasm 
and enterprise. 

5. Philanthropic Work. 

Up to the present this work has been largely along the 
lines of regular missionary activity. But this alone is not 
sufficient to exhibit the " fullness of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ." The Chinese Church needs to be familiarized with 
the idea of philanthropy and benevolence. To this end 
foreign missions should provide model institutions, not only 
hospitals, dispensaries, and medical colleges, but also insti- 
tutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, insane, incurables, 
lepers, the aged, etc. Our Women's Missionary Society has 
set us a good example in establishing their Chengtu Orphan- 
age. Many of us think that the time has come when we 
should launch out along some of these lines. 

6. Medical Eesearch. 

This is a search into the deep and hidden mysteries of 
many of the diseases of China. Much has already been done 
by medical missionaries in China, but as a Mission we have 
contributed very little. One of our greatest needs in West 
China is a well-equipped and thoroughly up-to-date patho- 
logical laboratory in charge of one or two doctors who are 
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7. Co-Operation with Chinese in Ked Cross, Plague, 
Famine and Epidemic Work. 

Some of our doctors have, during the present year, ren- 
dered excellent service to the Chinese Red Cross Society 
during the recent fighting and disturbances in several parts 
of our province. As a result of this voluntary work much 
favor has been won from the Chinese, and in some instances 
substantial gifts of money have been made to our hospitals, 
especially in Tzeliutsing. Drs. Wolfendale, Wilford, Craw- 
ford and Best did signal service along Red Cross lines, while 
the rest of our doctors also rendered more or less aid to 
wounded as occasion required. 

comparative statement of medical work done since the 

beginning 



Year 


Dispensary 
patients 


In-patients 


Special 
patients 


Grand total 


Operations 
of all kinds 


1897 to 1912. 
1913 


102,336 
38,504 
66,828 
83,767 

118,891 


2,034 
1,151 
1,861 
2,891 
4,652 


1,566 
556 
1,595 
1,594 
2,929 


105,936 
40.211 
70,284 
88,252 

126,472 


2,320 
939 


1914 


1 802 


1915 


3 649 


1916 


5 147 








410,376 


12,589 


8,240 


431,155 


13,857 



It will be noted that from the year 1892 to the year 1896 
there are no statistics available, mainly because of their loss 
in the riots of 1895. 

Up to the year 1912 the medical statistics were not kept 
in as good form as during recent years. Consequently, here 
and there no figures were available. 

In 1895 occurred the riots in West China. In 1900 was 
the Boxer year. In 1911 and 1912 occurred the Revolution. 
During these years the missionaries had to leave West China. 

For the above reasons, as well as for several minor 
reasons, the statistics up to the year 1912 are not quite as 
large as they would otherwise have been. 
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It will be noted with great satisfaction that since the 
year 1913, when our missionaries returned to the field after 
the Revolution, the statistics of our medical work have 
steadily increased, making it more apparent that fruition 
has at last come for all the preparation of the first twenty 
years of our mission work in West China. 

OUR PRESENT MEDICAL MISSIONARY FORCE 

Name Stations First arrived in China 

F. P. Allan Tenshow December, 1906 

A. E. Best Fowchow November, 1914 

A. J. Barter Kiating October, 1908 

W. K. Birks Chungchow November, 1913 

J. R. Cox Junghsien November, 1903 

W. Crawford Tzeliutsing November, 1907 

C. B. Kelly Chengtu March, 1912 

0. L. Kilborn Chengtu November, 1891 

R. G. Kilborn (nee Gifford) . . Chengtu February, 1898 

D. F. McKinley Leaving for furlough October, 1910 

M. Mortimore (nee Cassidy) In Canada December, 1904 

M. K. Neave (nee Killam) . . . Chengtu February, 1897 

C. W. Service Chengtu October, 1902 

W. J. Sheridan Chunglcing November, 1907 

E. K. Simpson Penghsien February, 1913 

W. E. Smith Junghsien September, 1896 

E. C. Wilford In Canada on furlough. . .November, 1909 

*R. Wolfendale Luchow 1896 

*(entered C.M.M. 1910) 

The three lady physicians are not appointed by Council 
to definite work. Nevertheless they render invaluable 
medical services. Dr. W. E. Smith has for many years been 
engaged in evangelistic work. 

OUR PRESENT NURSING FORCE 

Miss M. E. Switzer Chungking Fall of 1908 

Miss B. G. McNaughton Chengtu Fall of 1909 

Miss Ada Morgan Leaving for furlough Fall of 1912 

Miss Ella Dale lunghsien Fall of 1913 

Miss S. Haddock Tzeliutsing Fall of 1914 

Miss L. G. Hartwell Chengtu •. . . .Fall of 1914 

In addition to the above mentioned nurses, a number of 
wives of missionaries are also trained nurses, and render 
valuable help as occasion requires. 
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A SUMMARY OF OUR C.M.M. MEDICAL WORK IN WEST CHINA 



Station 



Buildings 



No. of 
Beds In-patients 
in 1916 



Doctors now 
in charge 



Penghsien . 
Chengtu . . , 



Jen show . . . , 

Kiating 

Junghsien . , 

Tzeliutsing , 



Luchow . . . 
Chungking . 



Fowchow . . . 
Chungchow. . 



Old Chinese buildings adapted. 

New brick hospital and dis- 
pensary for men only 

Medical college 

Foreign house used as hospital 
and dispensary 

Small brick buildings erected 
in 1896-7 

New brick dispensary and 
hospital, with two wings, 
for men and women 

New brick dispensary and 
hospital. Women's wing 
not complete 

New brick dispensary 

Large two-story brick hospital 
and dispensary, nearly 20 
years old 

New brick dispensary 

New brick dispensary nearly 
completed 



25 
150 



25 
30 

60 



150 
25 



60 
25 

20 



250 Dr. Simpson 

Dr. Service and 
1,229 Dr. Kelly 
|Dr. Kilbom 



217 Dr. Allan 
226 iDr. Barter 



311 



115 
385 



Dr. Cox 



Dr. Crawford 
Dr. Wolfendale 



831 I Dr. Sheridan 
80 I Dr. Best 

2 ;Dr. Birks 



PHARMACY. 



E. N. Meuser, Phm.B. 



There is much routine work round a hospital that, in the 
absence of someone else, falls on the doctor. If he could be 
relieved of this, his work for his patients could be both more 
intensive and extensive. With trained Chinese the doctors 
could obtain much relief, but until that time comes there is 
need for a foreigner to supervise the dispensing and drug 
department of our hospitals. Partly because of this need of 
supervision of his work, and partly because of his natural 
propensity to make money by selling the wonderful foreign 
medicine to his friends, the Chinese dispenser must be under 
a foreigner's direction. With these and other things in view, 
the Board sent out a tiained pharmacist in 1908, 'Mr. IM. A. 
Brillinger. Owing to the fact that the Chengtu hospital was 
not finished, lie was drafted into the Business Agency at 
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Chungking, where he did good work, among other duties, in 
purchasing drugs for use in all our hospitals. Later another 
pharmacist was engaged who had already spent a year on 
the field, Mr. E. N. Meuser. I took up the work in Chengtu. 
My time has been occupied as hospital treasurer as well as 
pharmacist. This has lifted from the doctors there, who have 
a large foreign missionary practice as well as Chinese, a 
great deal of work. 

A School of Phakmacy Needed : — The doctors in stations 
other than Chengtu are not so fortunate in having the assist- 
ance of a foreigner in this department and depend on Chinese 
whom they have trained themselves. It is the intention to 
open a school of pharmacy in connection with the medical 
college in Chengtu, to give these men a better training than 
is possible where there is only a busy doctor to give it. In 
this work the pharmacist in Chengtu will be of great assist- 
ance in providing trained pharmacists. 

May Manufacture Many of Our Own Drugs: — It was 
thought at one time that it would be worth while manufac- 
turing many of the drugs used here in West China. Jledi- 
cinal herbs are found in abundance, especially on the high 
land towards Tibet. For one reason or another this has not 
been done, and it yet remains to be seen whether it is feasible. 



DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

A. W. Lindsay, L.D.S., D.D.S. 

The Dental Department of the AVest China Mission was 
inaugurated in the year 1907 by the appointment of the 
writer to that field. To-day the Department has two 
dentists on its staff and is housed in well-equipped buildings. 
A large Chinese practice has been built up, and the mission- 
ary and commercial communities of the province have been 
cared for; whilst, in addition to this, we have a promising 
class of dental assistants in training, and we are experienc- 
ing an ever-increasing demand for dental graduates. As we 
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thus review the nine years' growth of the Department we are 
impelled to express our gratitude to the Quebec Methodist 
Church for its splendid and timely support in the beginning, 
for without it it is greatly to be doubted whether there would 
be any Dental Department to-day. The Mission Board is 
also to be congratulated on the step it took, though maybe 
with some daring; which but proved again that Canadians 
are not bound to follow beaten paths, for at the time of my 
appointment, as far as was known, no other Mission had set 
a precedent in making dentistry a direct agent in its propa- 
ganda. 

An Explanation : — To write more than a bare outline 
of the history of this branch of work it will be imperative 
that I be somewhat personal, for a Department consisting of 
but two men does not allow of much latitude. If anything 
has been accomplished, one or the other of us is responsible, 
and it was my privilege to be the first man on the field. With 
this prelude, then, allow me to start the narrative with my 
appointment. 

Personal Experiences Prior to Appointment: — In my 
college days, at the instance of Mr. E. W. Wallace, I 
became acquainted with the work of our Mission in West 
China. And, being interested in missions generally, the call 
came to me to spend my life in that field, and in the fall of 
1906 I made application to the Board of Missions to be 
appointed to do dentistry there. The Board promptly 
turned me down. They, however, made the proviso that if I 
would graduate in medicine I might then secure my appoint- 
ment; but this I was unwilling to do. This, in all proba- 
bility, would have been the end of the beginning had it not 
been for Dr. Fred Stephenson, that bridge between the old 
and young, who had become interested and kept in touch 
with me. In a conversation I had with him, at one time, he 
made the suggestion that should I be able to secure my own 
support the Board might be led to reconsider their decision. 
With this in mind, during the Christmas holidays, I made 
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A. W. LINDSAY, 
L.D.S., li.D.S, 

So far as kno\\n Dc. 
Liiui*aT was the iir.st 
dental missionary sent tu 
tlie fureign field. 




H. J. JIULLETT, D.D.S. 



J. E. TlIOlll'SON, D.D.S. 



enquiries of my home church. They agreed to undertake my 
support should I be accepted, and on my return to Toronto 
I again applied to the Board with this offer as a lever. Their 
reply was not altogether favoralde, hut not altogether nega- 
tive. I was requested to "wait a little." In the iiieantinie 
Drs. Sutherland and Carman were comniissiimt^d to make 
careful inquiries while in Shanghai attending the Centenary 
Conference,, to discover whether a dentist would have a 
place in our Mission work. As a result, in (he spring of 
1907 I received my appointment as a "^Vfedical missionary"; 
this, because at that time the Discipline of the Church only 
allowed the appointing of evangelists and medical men 1o 
the Mission work of our Church. T'ut it was clearly under- 
stood that I was going io the tield for denial practice. The 
Board, to guard ihemselves, however, had me s]iend six 
months in anaesthetics and minoi- siii-gei-y posl-graduate 
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work, so that I would be sure to find enough to do during iny 
flrst years, for had it not taken years for the medical work 
to become appreciated by the people ! Also, our missionaries 
were at that time so few in numbers, they would require but 
a small percentage of my time. 

A Warm Welcome Waiting: — In the autumn of 1907 
we left Canada, and after a long and somewhat wearying 
journey, along which on several occasions with a small 
travelling dental case I rendered " first aid," we reached 
Chengtu the afternoon of March the 10th, 1908. The next 
morning I met one of our Shanghai Centenary delegates; 
who, after introducing himself, promptly informed me that 
of the whole of our party there was no one he was so glad to 
see as myself. If a man talked in that strain to-day I would 
understand; then, I was young and innocent, and became, 
naturally, rather elated! After a further few minutes' chat 
he exhibited an upper denture which was on the point of 
dividing into two separate and thus two quite useless parts. 
My dental supplies had not arrived, nor, by the way, did they 
do so for nearly a year! However, after a thorough search 
through the limited equipment which Dr. Adams had brought 
out with him, I discovered a vulcanizer and some dental 
rubber. I found gypsum' to be procurable locally, bought 
it, baked it, and made a usable plaster of paris, and in a 
day or two was able to return that denture — whole — to 
an ever after enthusiastic Dental Department supporter. 
For if this Department had not arrived on the field at this 
very opportune moment he would have had to wait weary 
weeks while that denture travelled by slow post to Shanghai 
and return, which would neither have been good for his 
digestion nor his disposition. 

Language Study' Delayed: — According to ^lission rul- 
ing, everyone is expected to spend the first two years exclus- 
ively at the study of the language. This requirement is 
strictly adhered to, except under peculiar circumstances ; and 
I unfortunately, got into the peculiar class and vainly en- 
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THE DENTAL BUILDING, CHENCITU. 



deavoi-ed to discov(n- a method by which those re(iuiring 
dental attention could be kept away. For there were many 
Europeans iu the province who had not had oral care for 
from one to ei^ht years, and I was soon compelled to give np 
half a day of my study. 

Early Dental and Other "Parlors": — ^Fy n])erating 
room was a small room in tlu^ old hospital building; the 
waiting room, Mrs. Ewan"s sitting room, quite near; and 
the laboratory a shed in tJie small Chinese compound in 
which we then lived; and to let you into the secret of the 
disadvantages under which a iiioneer may have to work I 
will give you a description of it. The building could liardly 
have had the status of a tliird rate woodslied in Canada. 
The floor was of mud, literally so when it rained, and the 
rafters (for there was no ceiling) were as l)lack as the soot 
and creosote of many years of open fires could make them. 
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The roof was of poorly laid burned earthen tiles, with their 
many cracks and leakages. The front of the room was com- 
posed of a Chinese paper-covered lattice window; the back 
of the room was a damp, badly repaired, mud compound wall, 
which only reached part way to the roof, dividing the room 
from a noisy Chinese tenement compound whose tenants 
seemed to live constantly in an atmosphere of bickerings and 
loud family disputes. One end of the shed was occupied 
with our household supply of coal, wood and shavings ; at the 
other end were piled the broken, unusable pieces of Chinese 
furniture belonging to the rented house in which we lived. 
I worked in the centre, somehow. Fortunately this was used 
but for a year, when I was able to have more satisfactory 
quarters. These, now, consisted of an operating room built 
on the end of the verandah of the house into which we then 
moved, and the work rooms were the two rooms adjoining. 
This had one great drawback, and that was, that still we 
lacked a waiting room; or, as is necessary in China, two, 
one for men and one for women : and so for three years and a 
half our private sitting-room had to be requisitioned for that 
purpose. 

A First Chinese Patient: — I have mentioned the great 
number of Westerners who required my services, but their 
need was not the only hindrance to my acquiring a grasp of 
the language, for my presence was soon discovered by the 
Chinese, who also desired and needed attention. Before my 
arrival an old friend of Dr. Kilborn's had brought his 
daughter to him, asking for treatment for a badly diseased 
jaw. The doctor explained that a dentist was then on his 
way up river and suggested to them that they await his 
coming. I had not been long in the city when these people 
learned of it, and came again to Dr. Kilborn, who asked me 
as a special favor to see these Chinese friends of his ; for I 
was not supposed to touch the Chinese work until I had 
acquired a little, at least, of the language. On examination 
I found that she had an alveolar abscess of ten years' stand- 
ing. There was a large loss of bone and a constant, very 
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unhealthy flow of pus. She was very anaemic and dis- 
couraged, having taken a great deal of Chinese medicine (?) 
without any improvement. Fortunately, with the extraction 
of a few teeth and thorough curetting, improvement was 
rapid, and before long she was a well woman, much to her 
delight. She and her family were asked not to mention the 
fact that I had cured her, for at present my duty was to 
study the language. But doubtless the improvement in her 
health made it difficult for them to keep the secret, for sub- 
sequent facts proved that most of the patients that sought 
my services spoke of her recovery, or in some way mentioned 
that they knew the " Wang family." 

The Vicbroy^s Niece: — For some time I managed to 
keep free from most calls, but they gradually became more 
insistent and numerous, thereby demanding a large amount 
of my time. It was at this point that another interesting 
event took place. I had found it necessary to refuse out- 
calls on account of the great amount of time consumed in 
these and the unsatisfactory conditions under which work 
would have to be done. This position of mine caused a great 
deal of dissatisfaction among the women patients of the 
wealthy and official classes, as they are practically never 
allowed to leave their compounds. Perhaps my position 
would have been unwise at that time, the commencement of 
the dental work, but for the fact that my s'teady insistence 
on the rule caused the Viceroy to send his niece to me with 
a severe case of necrosis of the lower Jaw. Her many trips 
to my office, accompanied by a large retinue of servants and 
soldiers, could not but be noticed and discussed on the 
streets ; and from that time on I had but little trouble in this 
respect, for what one of the ladies of the highest official 
household could do, the others accepted as " good custom." 

Dk. Thompson Joins the Staff : — In the spring of 1910, 
Dr. J. E. Thompson arrived in riiengtu, not appointed to 
the Dental Department, but as a Y.M.C.A. worker. The 
doctor and myself had been college friends. We had done 
some work together in the Tollege Y.M.r.A. and had many 
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times discussed the Mission field, more especially after my 
own appointment; but his being an Anglican and holding a 
preference for India seemed to preclude our ever being in 
the same Mission. But he found on application to his 
Church Mission Board that they could not see their way 
clear to appoint a dentist on their missionary force. Some 
time after this the doctor met Dr. T. E. Egerton Shore at a 
Summer Conference at Niagara-on-the-Lake, and there con- 
sulted with him regarding the situation. Dr. Shore informed 
him of the need of a Y.M.C.A. worker in our West China 
Mission, and suggested that, if he should wish it, our Board 
would probably accept him in that capacity, and then as the 
need arose transfer him to the Dental Department. Dr. 
Thompson agreed to this proposal, transferred his member- 
ship to the Methodist Church and was appointed to the 
China field. Because of the rapid growth of the Dental 
Department, the 1911 Council assigned him to the Dental 
Staff, with the work of taking a dental itinerary that year. 
Unfortunately, the Revolution prevented the trip, and after 
a summer at Douglas Heights, where he was able to do a 
little for the missionaries gathered there, without being able 
to return to his home he had to proceed down river. 

Offices and Dwelling Erected: — The 1909 Council 
passed estimates for the building of a dental residence and 
dental offices, but it was not until the spring of 1911 that a 
suitable site was found. I started the building in March 
and continued it with some interruption on account of the 
summer heat and the disturbances of the Revolution, until 
November, when we moved into the house — only to remain 
two weeks. The dental offices had been completed and in 
use for some time. 

On Furlough: — On our arrival in Shanghai we found 
that Dr. Thompson, who had arrived at the coast some time 
earlier, had been authorized to buy a dental outfit, such as 
could be procured in the Japanese dental houses, and was 
attending to the oral health of those of our Mission who had 
come down from Szechwan. After a stav of some months in 
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Shanghai, our 1907 party were furloughed home; and after 
assisting for a short time in the famine relief work in Anhwei 
province, we proceeded to Canada. While there I enjoyed 
a winter of postgraduate work, and in the fall of 1913 
returned to China. 

The Training of Chinese Dentists Stressed: — Dr. 
Thompson had again reached Chengtu near the end of 
December, 1912, and in January, 1913, opened the dental 
offices, which had been closed for one year. His practice for 
the next year was large, and kept him very busy. On my 
return I found that there was a movement on foot to open a 
second Dental Department, viz., at Chungking, to care for 
the eastern section of our field. This idea had arisen through 
the fact that on my return there would be two dentists in 
Chengtu and the keen desire of the eastern section to have 
a dentist near at hand. Fortunately for the future of the 
Dental Department this project did not succeed. I believe 
that the dental policy should be one of concentration for the 
present. This because of the difficulty of securing dental 
volunteers for the Mission Field, and because of the reiter- 
ated statements of the Council that we should train dental 
students, which training can be accomplished only by con- 
centrating our forces for some years to come. 

Chinese Assistants Give Valuable Aid : — In the fall of 
1915 the Mission found it advisable to grant Dr. Thompson's 
furlough because of a series of more or less severe illnesses ; 
thus again reducing the staff to one man, with a two-man 
clientele; which, but for the increasing ability of the dental 
assistants, could not have been maintained during the last 
two years. 

Six Students Now in Training: — Just a word about 
these assistants. On my return from furlough I saw that it 
would be necessary to have trained helpers and mechanics 
to provide for the growth of the department and the future 
development of the profession. To this end I took a number 
of students who were willing to embark on a new profession 
and started to train them. Their number has increased until 
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THE PRESENT DENTAL APARTMENTS, WITH A GROUP OF 
DENTAL STUDENTS. 



we have six in the class. Tlie period of training as I now 
have it will he a four years' one. They are studying the 
regular Union Educational School Course at night school, 
and spend their days in the lal)oratory and at the operating 
chair. Some of these students, on completing their four 
years' course, will continue their school work, full time, and 
become full-fledged dentists; others will take positions as 
assistants, as mechanical dentists, and demonstrators in 
dental prosthetics. 

A Dozen Others ox the Way: — At the present time, in 
the "^A'est China Union ITniversity and in middle school out- 
side the city, we have ten students who are receiving assist- 
ance from either Dr. Thompson or myself with a view to 
their entering the dentiil iirofcssioii. A\'e have also two in 
the ]irimary school. ()f course time and caiiahiliTics and 
chance may lessen this nuudier, l)ut \\'e reason there may be 
also certain recruits, and we hii]M' id have a good showing 
when we arc granlcd 1iy the Senate llic right of opening a 
dental c(d]cge. 
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The Demand for Christian Dentists : — As I view the 
possibilities of the future for dentistry in China, I believe 
that it is potentially a mighty evangelizing force not to be 
ignored. It is my hope that our Mission will grasp the 
opportunities, and that it will make the fullest use of such 
a promising beginning. There is no department of our 
Mission work that has had greater success in so short a time. 
There is no function that medical missions fulfil as a Chris- 
tian force that dental missions cannot lay claim to, and 
perhaps with the added consideration that it is having the 
benefit of the experiences and failures of the medical branch ; 
and again, because it is having its inauguration in an era 
of progress and enlightenment, and the limits of its influence 
will be those that we ourselves put upon it. Our hope is to 
train Christian dentists who will be able to alleviate, in 
some measure, the pain and sufliering of their own people, 
and by their practical Christianity raise the standards of 
social and Christian life in their communities. What may 
we not expect of a community in which the best educational, 
medical and dental men are Christians? Anything short of 
this will mean an agnostic or atheistic China, for she is 
demanding and will have all the sciences. Our opportunity 
is to see that they are Christ-filled. May our vision be 
broad, and may we with foresight make good use of the 
many doors of opportunity which at this present time are 
open to us ! 
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THE MISSION PUESS. 
S. P. Westaway. 



Some parts of ^Mission work are self-evident, considered 
as integral with any and all propagation of the Gospel ; such 
are the work of the pastor, and the doctor. Few ^fissions in 
the foreign field consider that either of these is dispensalile, 
bnt there are few Missions that consider it their duty to 
provide ^fission presses for the printing of the Word. It 
is therefore little to be wondered at that when the protagon- 
ist of our Mission work in West China saw the work that 
our ^fission should initiate in this part of the Empire, he 
should have Imt little encouragement in his views regarding 
the estalilishment of a ]\Iission Press. True tlnu-e wei-(> some 
who held strong views in the opjiosite direction. T.ut where 
the vision is clear there is ofl(ui th(> oi^ened way. So after 
some difliculty, a, few machin(^s, a few fonts of tyi>e and a 
Chinese printer from Shanghai were brought n\> the great 
river and insl.'illed in a small building in the eiiy of Kialing. 
r>r. Virgil <'. Hart in starling this l)raneh of the work here 
urged the o]teniug on :i double ground, tirst that the m^irest 
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supply of books was at Hankow, a long and dangerous 
journey from our field of work, and secondly, the vision of 
the large use that printed work would be put to in the future. 

An Early Encouragement: — Already the West China 
Religious Tract Society had had difiaculty in getting its 
supply up from Hankow, and when that Society heard that 
the Canadian Methodist Mission was beginning to plan a 
press in West China, they began to turn their thoughts here 
for their own supply, an evident greater convenience. That 
was a first encouragement. From the beginning the West 
China Religious Tract Society sent some of its work to this 
infant publishing house of the West, and from the beginning 
the capacity of the institution was taxed, for the work was 
well printed, even then. 

Workers Change but the Work Continues : — Dr. Hart 
always took a fatherly interest in this special department, 
attending to the work amid his other endeavors. He was 
not conversant with the technique of printing, neither was 
there then any Canadian Methodist missionary who was at 
all trained in this regard. But where experience and train- 
ing were lacking there was no lack of sympathy and help in 
what had begun to look like an appreciated endeavor. So 
from time to time Mr. Endicott was to be found in the Press 
doing his bit to help. When the time came for Dr. Hart to 
leave China, on his earnest request Mr. Endicott was 
appointed to look after the future of the institution. This 
choice was a fortunate one. His enthusiasm was turned 
into this channel, and the result was what might have been 
wholly expected. With Dr. Hart at home telling of the 
prospects and needs of this work, and Mr. Endicott on the 
field, the work continued to advance. When the time came 
for the using of the financial aid given liy the Canadian 
Methodist young people, Mr. Endicott started the work of 
the new building in Chengtu. To this new site the plant 
and some of the employees moved in 1905. 

Enthusiasm in Lieu of Technical Training: — Up to 
this time there had been no missionary who had had techni- 
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cal training to superintend the work of this new and unusual 
branch of work, but good results had been secured to the 
Mission through the enthusiastic goodwill and inspirited 
missionary zeal of those who could see its present use and 
its future successes. Then came the new era. 

ExPEKiENCB Brings Enterprise: — In that year, too, the 
Rev. Jas. Neave was appointed to the work of the Press. He 
brought with him a knowledge of 'the printing work, stereo- 
typing, and some machinery. And English type was then 
added to the plant. So in 1906 the first English work was 
done in West China. To train young men in the use of a 
font of type, the use and meaning of which were new to them, 
was no little task. But the attendant difficulties and the 
unavoidably ludicrous settings were met and corrected. 
Account ruling was taught, and at the same time a greater 
use was made of foreign paper for the use of the English 
type, and to satisfy the greater demands upon the press. A 
wider range of work was asked for. The former work, done 
almost entirely upon the paper produced locally, was con- 
sidered as not a good index of the great work the Press was 
doing. Prom 1899 the West China Missionary News was 
published, first by duplicator, then by printing done in 
Chungking. Later, when our Press was in a position to take 
it on, it was given to the Press to do. The work has from 
that time to the present been a great boon to all the mis- 
sionaries. 

Tibetan and Miao Languages Begun : — About this time,, 
too, there were added the Tibetan and Miao types to the lan- 
guages already in use. These were also new and difficult of 
use at the beginning. Care and patience were required in 
the training in this work. These were busy days when the 
men were taught the use of the ruling machine, the use of 
the stereotyping plant, the English type, and a little later 
the Tibetan and Miao types. But where vision and enthusi- 
asm were required before, now the new elements of care and 
patience were needed more. The first instruction received 
has left its marks. The foundation has in these latter years 
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been built upon, and the work is stronger for the past. One 
stops to think sometimes of the troulile that miglit be en- 
countered in a similar institution at home in the training of 
men in such a vai-i(4y of lirauehes as those we have men- 
tioned, particularly when these are all foreign to any 
previous training they had received. So we recall with pride 
the initial technical (levclo])ment accorded tlie Press 
employees. 

A Growing Institution Demanded an Increased Staff: 
— In 1907, when the call for a missionary trained in the 
work of printing was heard at home, another missionary, 
this time one to give his full attention to the work of the 
Press, was sent out. Tlius the first call for a special mission- 
ary other than a pastor, doctoi- or dentist (the latter under 
the head of medical work), or an ordained man for educa- 
tional work, was for a printer. In that year, Mr. S. Percy 
Westaway came to the work. Two years were spent in tlie 
usual language study, and tlien tlie work of tlie Press was 
attempted. At that time, too, early in the year 1010, yir. 
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Endicott left on furlough. A year later another printer was 
appointed, Mr. T. Edgar Plewman. Mr. F. Murray Davis 
arrived in the year 1912, and entered the Press in 1914. We 
are proud to think that while Mr. Endicott did not return to 
China, it was one so intimately connected with the work of 
the Canadian Methodist Mission Press who was chosen for 
the office of the General Secretary of Foreign Missions. 

Expansion in All Departments Made Demands on the 
Press : — During all these years the Press was not the only 
branch of missionary endeavor that was growing. The work 
of the pastors, the work of the doctors, the great hospitals 
that have been set in operation, the many schools attended 
and supervised by the various educational workers, each was 
making its advance. Each advance had its corresponding 
effect upon the Press. 

Three Prominent Patrons: — One of the first to appre- 
ciate the work that the Press was doing for West China was 
the American Bible Society. They, along with the West 
China Tract Society, early sent that part of their work 
wanted for this section of the field to Kiating. They are 
still ardent patrons of the institution. Later the Distribu- 
tion Fund of the Bible House of Los Angeles has been 
sending us their work for this field. These three are the 
largest publishing patrons that the Press boasts, but are by 
no means all. 

A Comparison of Past and Present : — If you happen to 
have a copy of the West China Conference Eeport, 1908, and 
look at it in the light of what we have said above, that is, 
that the English type was first installed in the Press and the 
first typesetting in that language done in 1906 (to say 
nothing of the book-binding, a part of which was likewise 
initiated the same year), one will get some idea of the care- 
ful training and supervision that was necessary to the 
successful completion of that work, and some of the limita- 
tions overcome. But now the foreign book-binding work of 
the Press is not a negligible factor. Its work is growing and 
the quality of its output is highly advanced to what it was 
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THE BAND AT THE OPEXIXG OF THE PRESS. CHEKGTU. 
Note forei^^n instruments. 

then, almost ten yeai's ago. lUit this is hut one instance of 
the varied calls there are npim the talents of the missionaries 
in the Press and their staff. It would he dititicult to find 
anywhere at home an institution tliat carries on such a 
variety of work and f(n' such a variety i>f purposes and tastes. 

Not Yet Perfect bft Efficient : — It would not be inter- 
esting to the average reader to tell of the development of the 
technical work in the Press or the evolution of the systems 
by which the work is operated, l)nt during the time that the 
Press has lieen working all those that liave had tn dti witli it 
have added their rpiota to the whole, till now we feel that 
while perfection is by no means reached, yet we liave attained 
to a fair degree of efficiency. 

A New Wixf; Aihied in 101.3 : — ]\rany changes would l)e 
noticed by a person wlio had seen tlie work ten years ago. 
Ten years ago the bullc of tlie work in ('liincsc was dune 
on Chinese paper, locally ])roduced ; now the greater part 
is done on imported stock. To fill the need and demand of 
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those who were using the Press we had to supply a stock of 
foreign papers. The amount secured has yearly increased. 
To house such a stock an addition to the building was neces- 
sary. In 1913 this substantial addition was made, allowing 
for the placing of the English composing room on the ground 
floor. This section of the building is built so as to allow the 
same ample light as is afforded in the main building. The 
room that was then secured for paper stock is kept well 
supplied for the anticipated orders. Being so far from the 
source of supply, it is a point to be remembered that the 
institution must not allow itself to lack the wherewithal to 
supply any demand that may be made upon us, — as well may 
a pastor be not ready to preach the Word. These papers, 
these inks, these machines are the necessaries to our pro- 
clamation. 

An Electric Plant Installed: — But this is not the 
only way in which we have tried to breast the wave of 
advance. In the last few years — it seems a long time — we 
have been planning to install an electric plant to drive the 
machines, and thus secure greater output, again to meet the 
need. Owing to the war this was delayed, as there were some 
parts that were cut out of the order when the war inter- 
vened. But it is ready now and will soon be in operation. 
This will enable the Press to still further measure up to all 
that we may be asked. While this electric plant is not a 
very large one, yet it is ample for our needs and expansion is 
possible. 

Lithographing Machinery also " Making Good " : — 
It was in 1911 that the lithographing machinery was bought, 
but it has had but limited use until the present year, 
owing to the large demand on my time in the other and 
older parts of the work. This year, however, the work is 
really operating to the full and we are doing fair work. We 
are looking to great developments in this work in the near 
future. Already several pieces of color work have been 
attempted, and others of a still finer nature are in prospect. 
The Chinese have a sense of the artistic all their own, and 
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to appreciate and develop it we are using this means, and 
through it we hope to still Ix'tter do His work. The Chinese 
are highly appreciative of a colored picture, and this should 
be a means to reach them. Then again there are those ilission 
institutions that are constantly requiring certificates, di- 
plomas, and engraved work of various kinds. If these things 
cannot be secured here, they must be ordered from Shanghai 
or from the homeland, which method is very unsatisfactory 
from many standpoints. 

Many AvENrES_, but a Great Work Still to be Accoji- 
PLISHED : — So far we have tried to tell you of what w^e have 
tried to do here in the building. There will be those who 
will want to know whether the Press is a necessity. First 
there is the great missionary body here in these three, yes, 
four provinces of the West. These number about four hun- 
dred. They have to be supplied from somewhere with tracts 
and all the printed work that is necessary for the proper 
carrying on of a continued evangelistic campaign. These 
comprise the churches, the hospitals, the schools, the guilds 
and clubs, and the Y.M.C.A. We have already mentioned 
the American Bible Society and the West China Eeligious 
Tract Society and the Distribution Fund for whom we print, 
and the product sent out through their agents. But these 
that I have mentioned are no more than the means by which 
we speak to the people. These are the arms by which we 
reach; we are no more effective than the pastor, the doctor, 
the educationist, the secretaries and colporteurs can make 
us. The end we wish to attain is the placing of all that we 
do in the hands of the people. You have heard that the 
Chinese are a reading people. They are. First they read 
the life as led among them. There are no people so quick to 
see and know l)y actions. Then they read books, yes, they 
read books and those who cannot read for themselves secure 
the assistance of those who can, and they read, — but it has 
been worked out that at the present rate of output of the 
Canadian ^Methodist ^Mission Pi-ess alone, and everyone read- 
ing a single page, it would take thirty years for everyone 
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Chinese. 

^^flaWT-MMtr^ t^4 John m: i6. 

< MiAO Tribesmen. 

>'^ T'^ (r'«r Tn T- Tac ( r'' 

> ( n LS T- T^ TI' C H® 

3 II ro 

y^ u cc c V J9 n^ +t a® 

T r'' T" Tine y'^^ L Tn' 

— r> 

John III : i6. 
Tibetan. 

a,tc^-^,3^-^-»^05^-^^:^-i^-?^C/n5^-^] John in : l6. 

English. 

For God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but 
have everlasting life. John 3: 16 

SAMPLE OP THE FOUR LAXOUAOES IN WHICH WE PRINT AT OUR 
PRESS IN CHENGTU. 

here in these three Western provinces to have received and 
read one page. There is thus a great work to he done. These 
are not a people of a single tongue. There are the Chinese 
who read and write Chinese. There arc Miao who read and 
write the Miao script that Eev. Samuel Pollard invented. 
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There are those tribes who are reading a romanized script. 
There are the Tibetans and the Tribesmen. In all these 
languages the Press passes out the Word, and does its share 
of direct evangelism. 

Millions of Pages Monthly Flow from the Presses : — 
And how much work has the Press been able to do? It was 
sending out in 1909 and 1910 about a million pages of 
printed matter a year. Gradually it has increased until it 
has reached the high total of three and a half millions in 
one month. An average of about three million pages of 
printed work go out every month to the various people of 
this great West! And this is not the limit of possibilities; 
this is only the present stage of development. Let there be 
light! 

Customers in Fourteen Provinces: — While the Press 
is working primarily for the West of China, we have had the 
pleasure this year of sending goods to fourteen of the 
eighteen regular provinces of China. We are hardly any 
longer provincial, we are having a wider effect upon this 
people. Last year we were one of the earliest to answer the 
call of the Christian Publishers' Association, an organiza- 
tion called into existence by the China Continuation Com- 
mittee. This Association aims to assist in the co-ordination 
of all Christian publishing, — -terminology, tract publishing, 
translating and editing, and to gather such statistics as will 
be available and necessary to the more thorough organization 
of missionary work. 

The Great Common Purpose^ to Make Christ Known : 
— The last report given at Shanghai by this Association 
makes an interesting statement as to the amount of money 
spent annually by the whole of the missionary force in China 
for printed work and literature for the propagation of the 
Gospel. The finding is that less than one per cent, of the 
total appropriations of the missionaries is so used. Not 
more than six or seven Societies give literature grants to their 
missionaries, and yet we expect great results! We are here, 
too, among a reading people, and are spending not one dollar 
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in one hundred on books and tracts for them to read. The 
Press is endeavoring to be in all possible ways ready to meet 
all the calls that may be made upon it, and we are looking 
forward to the filling of the whole place Avith His Name, but 
we also look to the time when we can be made of larger use 
to the missionary who uses the printed word, because the 
means is at his command more largely. We look back to the 
opening of the Press work and see what has been done these 
twenty years, and we look forward with an eve undimmod t<^ 
the day some time hence when we may know that all that we 
can do is done for these people and He is known whom tc 
know is life eternal. 



ARCHITECT. 



With the passing away of the Chinese fear of tlio evil 
influences arising from the dwellings of the foreigners it has 
become possible to build houses and churches more suitable 
to the needs on the field. The question may be asked, why 
not live in Chinese houses? No one who has seen even the 
best of them will need to think twice why. They are drafty, 
ill-ventilated, often insanitary, cold in winter, hot in sum- 
mer, and when you remember that the missionary's home is 
his only refuge from the misery and squalor around him, you 
will see the need of a comfortable house in which to live. 
Looked at from a pecuniary point of view, it is cheaper to 
build a house than to replace a man on the field. We also 
have something to do in teaching the Chinese to improve 
their conditions of life. 

Mr. Abrey^s Appointment: — Up to 1910 we had no 
trained architect on the field. Plans had to be roughly drawn 
and results guessed at, or wait until letters could come and 
go from Canada, which often meant several months' delay in 
the erection of the much needed buildings. In that year the 
Board sent out Mr. F. E. L. Abrey, a trained architect, to 
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superintend and advise the building operations in West 
China. Now a decision is arrived at in a short time and 
advice given so that mistakes are avoided and the best use 
obtained from the land and materials to hand. 

His '\A'ork : — During his term here Mr. Abrey has drawn 
plans for three churches, sixteen residences, one college dor- 
mitory, one business depot, two Young Men's Guilds, one 
college building, one school for missionaries' children, three 
hospitals, three dispensaries, and numerous other buildings, 
prospective or actual. 



BUILDING. 



In the olden days, that after all are not so very long ago, 
in opening up work in a new place one had to consider very 
carefully the attitude of the people much more than one does 
now, and in no way was this more needed than in choosing 
a building site and the style of buildings. More than one 
riot or serious disturbance has arisen from ignoring the 
Feng Shui of the place. It was with much trepidation that 
the first foreign house was built in Chungking, and report 
says that trouble followed its erection. In many cities to-day 
may be seen the fantastic figures on the roofs of buildings 
adjoining our mission compounds to ward off the evil influ- 
ences of the foreigner's house. The first houses in which 
missionaries lived were either entirely Chinese, or were 
Chinese houses made over to suit the habits of the foreigner. 
For years no missionary dared to build his house higher than 
the neighboring houses, but the time came when this pre- 
caution could be neglected and now our houses and other 
buildings are built the same as in the home countries. Our 
first churches were built behind high walls and our worship 
carried on half in secret, but now even the walls and gate- 
ways of our churches are made of open work so that the 
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A FORKUiX HOUSE IN CHEXGTU, 

passers-'liy can see right into the Imildings without entering. 
With the passing away of the suspicion of the foreigner there 
came the use of more elaliorate huihlings and our men were 
able to live more as befitted their needs. 

Foreign Style Hcu'Ses I'.EroMixo Common : — Xo one who 
has not had the experience can realize the difficulty of breali- 
ing custom in ("hina, ]>erliaps of all lands the most governed 
l)y tradition and preconceived ideas. The Chinaman's ways 
are to him the only ways. He thiid-;s he know.s what the 
foreigner Avants even liefdi-c lie has tnld him, so cannot realize 
that anything (dse is wanteil. A builder must know what he 
wants and be ready tn lead tiie wm-kmcn tn understand that 
he will have tliat and mitliing else. With tlic (-(nning of a 
new China in recent years the demand for foreign-built 
houses has increased among the <'hines<', and in most of the 
imixirtant cities one can see attempts at foreign styles of 
architecture. Tliis and the buildings already erected by 
nnssionaries have more or less familiarized Chinese carpen- 
ters and masons with the principles of f(U"eign buibling, but 
for all that, one has always a pei'centage of nntiained men 
in the gang. 
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Difficulties in Securing Material : — Not only is there 
the difficulty of untrained men, but there is great difficulty 
in getting the right kind of material. Chinese bricks are a 
different size to foreign bricks, the timber has to be cut and 
dried, tiles have to be burned and the hardware ordered 
from home, so that it is no easy matter to erect a building. 
With the fashion for foreign things coming into vogue many 
substitutes for foreign goods can be bought here, but they 
are poor imitations and only resorted to in an emergency, 
such as when a boat load of freight is sunk in the ever vor- 
acious maw of the Yangtse. But nevertheless we would not 
be surprised to see, before many years, Chinese glass and 
other building materials made after foreign patterns that 
can be used without objection in foreign houses. 

Trained Builders Now on the Field : — -With the advent 
of a new era in mission buildings came increased work in 
building them. A missionary is supposed to be an all-round 
man and he generally measures up to the standard, but in 
doing so he often suffers loss of skill in the particular line of 
work in which he is a specialist. Building is not a good 
preparation to see the good qualities of the Chinese, and it is 
no help to a specially trained doctor to have to spend the first 
four years of his missionary life wrangling with Chinese 
merchants and coolies. It was a distinct gain from a busi- 
ness point of view when the Home Board sent out the first 
trained builder in 1908; and from that time a period of 
greater activity began, which was only stopped by the forced 
economies due to the outbreak of the war of 1914 ; but our 
programme is still far from finished and many stations are 
just making the best of a bad job by doing without very 
necessary buildings. The accompanying table shows the 
actual state of the mission plant to date of writing. This is 
valued at about half a million gold dollars. These all speak 
of faithful, painstaking service on the part of the builders, 
professional and otherwise, in West China. 
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Station 


Foreign style 
brick built 


Ditto under 
construction 


Foreign style 
lath and plaster 


Total 


Chengtu (within) . . . 
Chengtu (witliout).. 


5, r, 2, p. 1, g. 

1, c. 1, bd. 1, h. 

6,r. 1, sd 

2, r. 1, c 




7, r. 2, s 


20 
10 


Penghsien 




1, h. 2, r 

2, r. 1, h 


6 


Kiatingfu 


1, r. 1,0 




5 


Jenshow 


2, r. 1, h 

4, r.il,h.l,d, 1, c. 


1, s. 1, r 


1, c 


6 


Junghsien 


1, s. 1, d 

1, s 


9 


Tzeliutsing 


4, r. l,d. 1,0.. 
2, r. 1, d. 1, c.. 


l,h 


8 


Luohow 


1, r 




5 




2, r. 1, d. 1, c. 
1, d 


2, r. 1, g. 1, bd. 




8 


Fo\Ychow 


2, r. 1, c. 1, s. 
1, g. 1, s 


5 


Clmngchow 


3, r. l,d 


1, r 


7 


Totals .... 


52 


- 12 


25 


89 



Explanation : r, residence for foreigners ; c, church ; sd, 
dormitory; h, hospital; d, dispensary; g, guild; cl, college; 
s, school with dormitories ; bd, business department ; p, press 
and book room; smc, school for missionaries' children. 

Old Chinese Buildings -Still in Use : — In addition to 
the above, there are many Chinese buildings used as street 
chapels, schools and residences for Chinese helpers, etc., that 
have had practically no alterations made in them. In the 
valuation given above only the bare cost of the buildings is 
given. It does not include compound walls, levelling, or 
sites. 
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MR. A. T. CRUTCHEK. 
Tke first accountant sent out by our Mission. 

ACCOUNTANT. 



In the (lays when tlie .Mission consisted of Imt ten or a 
dozen members it was a comparatively light task to keep 
the accounts. The nnml)er of accounts necessary was not 
large nor the amount of money great. Witli the criming iif 
large reinforcements and the opening of new stations the 
business of keeping tlie books became somewhat formidable, 
especially to a man already overloaded with otlier work. To 
remedy this ilr. A. T. Crutcher was sent out in lOOS for this 
particular work, and after a short period for language study, 
took over full charge of the l)Ooks of the A'Wst China ^Mission. 

The ArcorxTAXT's Dftiks: — The duties of tlu' accounr- 
ant are more than just keeping the l)ooks. lie acts as 
treasurer for Chengtu and in a sense for the whole ^[ission. 
He pays the salaries of all the missionaries on the field and 
sells ch(M|ues on the banks at Shanghai to find the actual 
silver. The number of our niissicniaries has increased fifteen 
f((ld since the conimencemenl. In lOl.^-lf! we had sixty- 
seven on Ihe fi(dd for the full \-e;ir :nid sixteen on furbnigh. 
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During the same year there were 2,278 orders or cheques 
issued for the purpose of transferring money from one station 
to another on the tiekl and cheques were sold on Shanghai 
totalling Mex. |172,738.00. Some idea of the growth of our 
Mission can be gained from a comparison of the annual ex- 
penditure. 

1891-92 m 10,364.57 Opening year. 

1892-93 1G$ 5,769.73 No travelling expenses. 

1894-95 G$ 6,372.80 

1904-05 G$ 16,311.60 

1906-07 G$ 45,589.01 

1909-10 G$ 77,817.70 

1913-14 G$164,966.00 Maintenance, $120,148; Plant, $44,818.00. 

1914-15 G$144,306.97 Year of outbreak of war. 

1915-16 G$130,857.00 Maintenance, $107,706.00; Plant, $23,151. 

1916-17 G$140,909.00 Estimates for maintenance only. 

Buying and Selling of Cheques: — During the early 
years of the Mission the silver needed for the payment of our 
expenses on the field was obtained largely through the native 
banks. As the years passed and the financial reputation of 
the Mission liecame established a large body of customers 
was gained who trusted to the financial security of the mis- 
sionary's cheque and the fair dealing he gave his customers 
in preference to that of the native bankers. Chinese sent 
money to all parts of China and, for that matter, of the 
world. This continues to some extent, but with the opening 
of branches of the two national banks in Szechwan a greater 
trust has been shown in them and they have obtained a fair 
share of the business. Whilst we have lost customers in one 
way, we have gained in the general steadiness and security 
that comes from a national institution. 

Panics Through Paper Money : — During the years of 
the Revolution the money market Avas disturbed by the fre- 
quent issues of paper currency. Each commander issued his 
military notes whose acceptance for the time being was com- 
pulsory. To meet this the merchants put up their prices and 
when the first flush of the Pevolution had died down the 
notes became a drug on the market and it was not until a 
loan had been floated for their redemption that the market 
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steadied. The second revolution again disturbed things. 
This time there was no new issue of notes, but the banks 
were robbed and their notes put in circulation much beyond 
their reserve. Since these notes had been stolen the banks 
refused to recognize them, and we are awaiting a new solu- 
tion of the difficulty. When the second revolution broke out 
the government declared a moratorium for the national 
banks and no silver could be obtained from them at all. It is 
feared that nothing can be done until more silver is sent into 
the province to replace that taken out by the hordes of sol- 
diers who came to pacify it, and incidentally to collect their 
pay. 

Coinage Eeplaoing Bulk Silver : — In the olden days the 
paying out of silver was a very different kind of thing to 
what it is in most places in the province to-day. China is 
fast approaching a national coinage and a common standard 
for all the provinces. In the past the only medium of ex- 
change was sycee or lump silver and copper cash. The 
former had to be weighed and tested each time it changed 
hands, and many a crafty trick was played on the uninitiated 
by means of lumps of iron imbedded in the silver, or the 
quality reduced by an alloy. This lump silver is becoming a 
thing of the past and a decimal coinage is fast taking its 
place with the dollar as its unit. There are national and 
provincial dollars. For a long time these were not current 
except in the province of origin, but last year dollars of every 
province were made legal tender in Szechwan. The sub- 
sidiary coins vary in their relation to the dollar with each 
province of the empire, but in Szechwan they are reckoned 
at their face value. Considering the Chinese capacity for 
cheating his neighbor, there is very little spurious coin to be 
met with. Although some of the mint managers have in all 
probability made money by reducing the weight of the dollar, 
it was found that the Szechwan provincial dollar was lighter 
by three ounces to the flOO.OO than the national dollar with 
Yuan Shi Kai's head. 

" Squeeze " in Copper Coinage : — There has also come a 
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change in the copper coinage. The small one-cash piece, 
with its square hole reminding us of its ancestry, is fast pass- 
ing away and its place is being taken by coins of 10, 20, 50, 100 
and 200 cash value. This is being hastened by the shortage 
of silver, and the fact that one-thousand one-cash pieces equal 
in weight about 4,440 cash when coined in ten-cash pieces, 
and 10,000 when coined into fifty-cash pieces, and so on in 
proportion. This is another incentive to an impecunious 
government to change its coinage to make money. 

Aids to the Financial System: — The institution of a 
well-run postal service with a uniform rate for the empire, 
and of a fairly well-managed telegraph system, has also 
worked wonders in the financial system of China. 

Difficulties in Exchange Somewhat Simplified: — 
Another result of the coming of the dollar into common use 
has been to simplify the ilission accounts. The Mission 
drafts which are made out in gold or Canadian dollars are 
sold in Shanghai. The bank first turns them into taels, 
which are nominally an ounce of silver but in reality are 
only a term for bookkeeping and an opportunity for the 
banker to take an extra profit. In Szechwan the tael varies 
from that of Shanghai. In the old days the tael of one city 
in Szechwan varied from that of another and in reckoning 
money as paid from one station to another the difference in 
weight always had to be considered. From this some inkling 
of the perplexity of the financial transactions could be 
gained. But with the coming of the dollar the accounts were 
changed from taels into that coinage and the work much 
simplified; the difference between the Szechwan dollar and 
the Mexican dollar in Shanghai is negligible. There is still 
a difference between the Shanghai and the Szechwan tael, 
but in the province itself there is a fixed rate of exchange 
between the dollar and the tael. Seventy-one tael cents equal 
one Szechwan dollar. 

Exchange Before and After the War: — Inasmuch as 
all the money granted by the Home Board is granted in gold 
or Canadian dollars, the exchange between the gold and the 
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Mexican dollar is of vital importance to our work here. Just 
prior to and during the first year of the war, the exchange 
was very favorable for our work. For every gold dollar we 
had |2.50 Mexican to spend here, but with the rise in relative 
value in silver and gold common all the world over it has 
now reached the rate of about .fl.80 for G-fl.OO, or a rise of 
3714 per cent, on the Mexican dollar. When you realize that 
this means the cutting down of our appropriations by one 
third, its seriousness is apparent. This is compensated for 
in some instances when the payments are reckoned in cash 
by the high rate of exchange between the silver dollar and 
the copper cash which has taken a rise of about 28 per cent, 
in the last two years. This rise does not help very much, 
though, as since the Eevolution nearly all our payments have 
been put upon a silver basis to compensate for the higher cost 
of living. The accompanying figure shows in a diagram form 
the fluctuations of exchange between the Mexican dollar and 
the gold dollar for the last fifteen years. The figures at the 
side are the number of gold cents required to purchase one 
Mexican dollar. 

A Table Showing the Number of Gold Cents Required to 
Purchase One Dollar Silver During the Years 
1901-1917. 
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THE BUSINESS AGENCY, CHUNGKING. 
Capt. G. E. Jones. B.Sc. 

Council of 1911 appointed ^[. A. Brillinger to Chungking 
as Business Agent and Pharmacist. This appointment and 
sevei-al resolutions passed liy the same Cduiuil recommend- 
ing the appointment mark the beginning of the Chungking 
Business Agency. 

Two Ptrposks to an Appointment: — The need for this 
appointment was two-fold. In the first place, it was felt 
that the dimensions to which the ^lission had grown made 
it necessary to appoint one man to look after the purely 
business interests. And in the second place, it was thought 
that with the large quantities of medical supplies used liy our 
various hos^^itals and dispensaries it would be a wise move 
to establish a Medical Supply Depot in Chungking. 

The Business Agent's Wife an Active Partner: — Ac- 
cordingly, on his arrival at Chungking, Mr. Brillinger pro- 
ceeded to organize the West China Drug Depot and to 
establish the Home and Bu.siuess Agency. The Home is for 
the entertainment of the members of the Mission passing 
through Chungking, and falls naturally within the province 
of the wife of the Business Agent. That it meets a very 
real need is shown by the fact that over forty guests were 
entertained during the last Council year (1915-lfi). 

The Duties of the Business Agent: — Chief among the 
duties of the Business Agent is the forwarding (if the goods 
of the missionaries and of the Mission. The missionary is 
dependent on the homeland for a good deal of the food he 
eats, for a good deal of his clothing, for all of his drugs 
and instruments and for many of his building supplies. 
Steamship companies will forward goods to Ichang, but from 
Ichang to Chungking, and from Chungking to the various 
stations of the Mission, native junks must be used for tbe 
great bulk of the traflSc. To receive these goods at Chung- 
king and arrange for the forwarding to the various stations 
is the work of the Business Agent. 
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The Old Method : — Prior to the opening of the Business 
Agency goods had simply to wait in Ichang until some mis- 
sionary returning from furlough came along, who would 
gather them up, pass them through Customs, load them on 
to his houseboat, and deliver them to the various stations as 
best he could. This sort of thing often delayed parties of 
missionaries for weeks at Ichang. 

The Volume of the Fokwaeding Business : — Some idea 
of the volume of this forwarding business may be gained 
from the fact that in the last Council year (1915-16), over 
eleven hundred packages were received in Chungking from 
some fifty-two junks and steamers. Over fourteen hundred 
packages were forwarded to the various stations. 

Establishing Business Connections: — Mr. Brillinger 
arrived in Chungking in March, 1911, and in the following 
fall all the missionaries were ordered to the coast. However, 
during his stay in Shanghai, which lasted till the fall of 1912, 
he was able to do much valuable work in establishing con- 
nections with the business firms there, and in arranging for 
the re-opening of the Agency on his return to Chungking. 

Me. Brillinger on Furlough: — Returning to Chung- 
king, Mr. Brillinger was continuously at his post until he 
left for furlough in May, 1915, with the exception of a visit 
to Council of January, 1913, in Chengtu. As will be seen 
later, this 1913 Council passed resolutions deeply affecting 
the future of the Business Agency. On Mr. Brillinger's 
departure on furlough the present Business Agent took 
charge, having been appointed by the Council of 1915. 

Two New Departments Added : — The reception accorded 
the Drug Depot at once made it seem obvious that the scope 
of the Depot must be broadened. Council of 1913 therefore 
authorized the establishment of a Building Supply Depart- 
ment, and of a Household Supply Department. 

The Building Supply Department: — The Building 
Supply Department was to be financed by an appropriation 
from the Mission. Unfortunately, in the estimates which 
went home this item was omitted. Council of 1914 again 
passed the item $2,000 gold, but the outbreak of the war 
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made it impossible for the Board to grant the amount. Thus 
the Building Supply Department so far exists only in theory. 
However, each year makes more apparent the need for it, 
and it is hoped when the appropriation is finally made this 
department will be of great service to the Mission. 

The Medical Supply Department: — The same Council 
which authorized the establishment of the Building Supply 
Department passed a further estimate of $3,000 gold to allow 
for the expansion of the Drug Department. Unfortunately 
again, this appropriation met the same fate as that for the 
Building Supply Department with which it was grouped. 
However, the Drug Department (now known as the Medical 
Supply Department) is able to be of some use to the doctors 
of the Mission, though of course only to a limited extent 
because of the small stock it is able to carry. 

The Household Supply Department: — The Household 
Supply Department, as authorized by Council of 1913, was 
to be financed by subscriptions of |15 (Sze.) each from the 
members of the Mission. With the limited capital thus 
afforded (some |1,300 Sze. in all), the Department was 
launched, and under Mr. Brillinger's able management grew 
by leaps and bounds. Indeed, so rapid was its growth that it 
became evident there must be a reorganization to allow for 
its expansion. During the Council year 1915-16 considerable 
attention was given to this reorganization. A committee of 
Messrs. Sparling, Harris, Sheridan and Jones was appointed 
to report on the matter. The report of this committee was 
finally presented to the Divisional Councils, and with slight 
amendments passed by Eepresentative Council of January, 
1916. The scheme of reorganization covered the whole Busi- 
ness Agency, but was mainly concerned with the Household 
Supply Department. It was arranged to finance this depart- 
ment by subscriptions from the members of the Mission, 
with a minimum subscription of Sze. flOO. That the mis- 
sionaries believe in the Household Supply Department is 
shown by the fact that six months after Council had adopted 
the reorganization scheme the total subscriptions had 
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reached Sze. |10,000. AA'bile it is perhaps premature to speak 
with certainty, it would seem that the Household Supply 
Department will become more and more useful as the years 
go by. At present the members of the Mission annually send 
off a grocery order to Shanghai or abroad. The Household 
Supply Department should make this unnecessary in the 
course of a few years, as the stock carried becomes larger 
and larger. That this when it comes will be a great con- 
venience to the members of the Mission goes without saying. 
It is also hoped it will mean considerable saving in money 
over the present method. At present we serve only the mem- 
bers of our own Mission. Is it too much to expect that 
before many years we will be able to serve several Missions, 
not only with the Household Supply Department, but Avith 
all the resources of the Business Agency? 

A Splendid Site Secured: — From the beginning to the 
present, the Business Agency has been obliged to occupy 
rented premises, with frequent moves. Council of 1913 esti- 
mated gold |7,000 for the purchase of site for Business Agency 
and erection of godown (storehouse). In 1914 a site was 
secured on the city wall near the Dung Shui Men (known as 
Mei Go Miao). In the summer of 191.5 an appropriation was 
made for the erection of the house, and in the spring of 1916 
building operations actually commenced. The Mission archi- 
tect, Mr. Alney, has drawn a splendid set of plans, and it is 
hoped that before many months the Business Agency will be 
occupying its new premises, and will be in a position to serve 
the Mission with much greater efficiency than at present. 

Both General Board and W.M.S. Served : — One feature 
of the Business Agency, in which it is almost unique among 
tlic institutions of our Mission, should be mentioned. It 
serves both the Woman's ^Missionary Society and the General 
Society. True, the W. 31. S. do not officially recognize the 
Agency to the extent of making an appropriation towards its 
support, but as they do support certain nurses belonging to 
the General Society, this is understood to be to some extent 
in recognition of the use thev make of the Business Agencv. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION THE HOPE OP CHINA. 

Strategic Clirislian Educational Centres. Union Universities are located at 
Chongtn, Peking, Foocliow, Nanking. 
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0. L. KiLBORN. 

The words of Dr. John R. Mott, written some years ago, 
are yet entirely applicable : — 

" One of the greatest opportunities with which I am fam- 
iliar throughout the entire world field is the one which just 
now confronts the Canadian Methodist Church in the Prov- 
ince of Szechwan, West China. This province of over sixty 
million people is the Chinese province most distant from 
Western civilization. This is not a fault, it is an advantage, 
because the cause of Christian Missions is not handicapped 
as in the case of the coast provinces of China by the presence 
and spread of so many forms of the corrupting influences of 
the Occident. The province is not only of great importance 
in view of the vast number of people belonging to it, but also 
because of the great influence which it is destined to exert 
upon neighboring provinces of China and upon the spread 
of Christianity in Tibet and other parts of Central Asia. 
Moreover, it has within its borders a larger Mohammedan 
population than possibly all the rest of China. What Chris- 
tianity does there will influence profoundly the Moham- 
medan power in a quarter of the world which has been so 
largely neglected. 

" Notwithstanding the distance of this province from the 
currents of the Western world, it has, in common with the 
other parts of China, been moved mightily hj the spirit of 
modern progress, and has turned its face resolutely from the 
past in the hope of acquiring Western civilization. This 
province is fairly vibrating with the power of the new life 
which is sweeping over the Eastern world. It is in a plastic 
condition. It is the time of all times to bring to bear tlie 
influence of pure Christianity. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that Christianity be well established in this distant 
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province before the adverse influences of tlie West obtain a 
stronger footliold tliere. The Canadian ^lethodist Church 
lias, in my judgment, exhibited the highest form of states- 
manship and has also exercised the strongest strategy in 
concentrating so much attention upon the Province of Sze- 
chwan. My only solicitude is lest the plans be not made 
sufficiently large to make possible the actual mastering of the 
situation. I do hope that the full programme proposed may 
be carried out in the not distant future." 

The first visitor to our West China Mission from our 
Church was the Eev. Geo. J. Bond, LL.D. He spent six 
months in West China, visited all our stations and many of 
our outstations. He attended the Conference of West China 
Missions in Chengtu in January, 1908, and contributed much 
to its success by his sermons and addi'esses. He visited 
Tachienlu, away on the border of Tibet, and so widened his 
knowledge and experience in West China as to be able to 
speak with authority. He writes : — 

" We have the most superb stretch of mission territory 
anyone could imagine, as respects location, population, cul- 
tiv ability or strategic importance. We have everything we 
could wish or pray for, for the present and for the future. 
The foundations have been well laid in all departments for 
both consolidation and advance. The system on which we 
are working provides for both. . . . The strategic value 
of our hospitals, our press, and our educational work can 
hardly be overestimated. Lastly, our directly evangelistic 
work, our close, constant, face-to-face and heart-to-heart 
preaching of the gospel in public and private, is being thor- 
oughly done; and the markedly powerful manifestations of 
spiritual energy witnessed in connection with the conven- 
tions of Chinese Christians during the last two years are pro- 
foundly significant as to the genuineness of the work being 
done, and as to the spread of that work through native agency. 
It must be remembered, too, that our work cannot at all be 
adequately measured by the counting of hands. We are 
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creatinii' an atiinisphcrc of (/liristiaii enliiilileiiinciit ami civil- 
ization wliuse ci renin IVi'L'iirc is incstinialily wiilcf tliaii sta- 
tistics can ^ivc any conception of. 

" As to oiii- present dnty as a ('linreli : with snrli workei's 
ami with sui-h a wiD'k, that does not adniil of (piestion. ^^'e 
nmst not only go forward, lint we must i^o forward ade- 
(piately and promptly. A man wlio lias been in ('hina eomes 
ba(d< with a vision of need and o]i]Mir( unity lliat makes his 
eai-nestm'ss and his enlhnsiasm seem e.\tra\'a.nant to those 
at lionie. Yet it is my solemn conviction that the Eniilish 
language does not contain woi^ls tlial can overstate ilie need 
of Cliina at this liour, or the opjiortnnily in ('hina at this 
hour, or the imperative ini|iortance of seizing tliat oppor- 
tunity before it jiasses forever. It is now or never for the 
Christian eompiest of ('liina. \\'e shoiihl ]ioiir in e\"ery 
man and every dollar we ]iossildy can. 'W'e should lie extrav- 
agant in onr saci-itice of oiii- best in men and means to win 
the greatest emjiire in the world for .Tesns ('hrist, and sal 
nrale its growing civilization with the sjiirit of the I'rince of 
Peace.'' 
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The West China Mission Council at its 1919 annual meet- 
ing appealed to the General Board of Missions for forty 
missionaries, to meet the present needs in the stations 
already opened. " This appeal does not contemplate future 
expansion of the field or the opening of new stations. As 
far as possible the reasonable needs for additional workers 
for the next two or three years are considered. It is not 
expected that all of those asked for will be secured in any 
one year. But it is believed that at this particular time it 
will be of assistance to the Board in securing satisfactory 
candidates, and to the young men and women who are con- 
sidering the mission field for their life work, to provide a 
comprehensive statement. To say this does not imply any 
weakening of the urgency of our appeal. Work of pressing 
importance is being left undone to-day, and must remain 
undone until these reinforcements arrive. 

" While no attempt is made to present the claims for men 
in order of importance, it can be stated without hesitation 
that the most urgent need is in the medical department. It 
is the most earnest hope of the Mission that within the next 
year or two numbers of doctors and nurses may be led to 
give themselves under our Church to meet the unparalleled 
and ever-growing demands for their services in China. 

1. Medical. 

" The paucity of medical workers in the Mission is start- 
ling. No new doctor has gone to China for four years. 
Even after withdrawing temporarily from our share of the 
Medical Faculty of the West China Union University, we 
are unable to provide our ten stations with one doctor each. 
In 1918 medical work in two stations was closed; this. year 
the doctor has gone on furlough from a third, and a work 
that had become self-supporting is terminated for the time. 
There are seven doctors left on the field, four of whom are 
due for furlough in 1921. 

" To man our ten stations and to provide our share of the 
staff of the medical faculty, we need a minimum staff of 22 
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doctors. There are now appoiuted to the fiehl 13, with two 
others under appointment. Thus we lack seven men. ]'>ven 
if new doctors sail for China in the autumn of 191!), it will 
be impossilile to reopen all of the stations where medical 
work has l)een closed, until 1922. We therefore ask that as 
many as possilile of the seven be sent to China in 11)19. 

" The condition of our nursing staff is equally diriicult. 
No new nurse went to China in 191S. In ordtu* to sujiply 
the place of a nurse going on furlough already a year over- 
due, it is necessary to curtail (lie language study of one not 
yet two years in China. 

"■ Thus far we have had in eacli of our largi' lios]iitals 
only one nurse in full time. Exi)erience has ]trovcn that this 
is inadequate. The supervision of a hospital, with its 
Chinese nurses, in addition to the training of ('hiiu'sc nurses, 
is much more taxing in China than in Canada. The training 
of Chinese nur'ses is a necessary jiart of the ■work. We 
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already have in two hospitals small schools for nurses, affili- 
ated with the ' Nurses' Association of China/ and complying 
with the regulations of this Association. In addition, in 
Chengtu and Chungking a nurse is needed in each hospital 
for foreign nursing. 

'' There is, therefore, a demand for nine additional nurses. 
Of these, five should, if possible, be sent in 1919, and two 
each year in 1920 and 1921. 

" Many years ago it was decided that we should have two 
pharmacists in the ^fission. At present there is only one. 
Another is required for Chungking. In addition, there is 
ample scope for research work among the drugs that are 
being exported from that city, and which form, we are told, 
the basis for many of the products of such firms as Parke, 
Davis & Co. We believe that the time has come when a 
second pharmacist might well be added in Chengtu. Re- 
search work and pedagogical duties in connection with the 
Medical Faculty of the University would take the full time 
of one man. 

2. Pastoral. 

" The pastoral needs are great. The policy of the Mission 
for some years has been to have two missionary pastors in 
each station. With the growing strength of the city 
churches, and the increasing demands for regular super- 
vision of country outstations, this minimum staff is essential. 
In 1919, of our ten stations, only one, Chengtu, has more 
than one man giving his time solely to pastoral work. Fur- 
loughs, it is true, are partly responsible for this condition. 
But we remember that in any year we must expect that on 
an average one-sixth of our force is absent on furlough, so 
that conditions this year are quite normal. 

" After going carefully over the needs of the field as they 
face us this year, we find that nine additional pastoral mis- 
sionaries are needed. The method of arriving at this number 
is indicated in the table below. The larce district of 
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A I'dUNTUV HOJIE. 
An appeal fnr Itettt-r lioiisini: condititms. 



Penghsien is teiiiporavily in the cliargc of a man wim is 
(lefiiiitelv marked for dtlier wdi-k w Iumi he can he rclcascil. 



Penghsien 2 

Jenshow 1 

Kiating 1 

Tzeliutsing 1 

Luchow 1 

Chungking 1 

Fowchow 1 

ChungcUow 1 



3. EriTTATIoXAF,. 

" 111 considcriiii;' (Mliicatinnal needs, ("oiiiu-il ]ilaci's first 
tlie i'ef|i]irenients of tlie Canadian Scliool i Scliool for ^lis- 
sionaries" T'liildren). Since its I'einoval to tlie tine new 
iMiildinsj at tlie ^A'est riiina ITiiion University caniiMis, the 
School has grown ra]tidly, and it has won a sijlcndid ]daee 
in the esteem of missionaries of onr own and other .Afissions. 
We may confidently look to having a large and inlliieiitial 
school in a verv few rears. This involves the following 
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additions to the staff, according to the policy laid down in 
the 1918 Council minutes, No. 126 :— 

" 1. A married man to act as principal and business 
manager of the School. 

" 2. A teacher to fill the vacancy that will be caused in 
December, 1920, when the engagement of Miss Marcellus 
terminates. 

" 3. A teacher-matron, to assist with the work of the 
matron, and to take classes in the school. 

" The Higher Primary Boarding Schools of the Mission 
are proving fruitful nurseries for the future leaders of the 
Church. The prospects are that each of them will ultimately 
add to their course one or two years of the Middle School, in 
accordance with the new course of study of the West China 
Christian Educational Union, and so continue to reach large 
numbers of boys in the formative period of adolescence. Four 
more men, with experience in teaching, and ability to attract 
and lead boys, are needed for this grade of work, in order 
that there may be one for each of the ten stations. 

" The increasing number of Higher Primary graduates 
has made it imperative that the policy decided upon two 
years ago of opening two additional Middle Schools be 
carried into effect immediately. This will require one more 
man, trained for High School work. 

" It is strongly urged that every man before being sent ta 
China for educational work shall have normal training or 
work in a Faculty of Education for one year at least, and a 
minimum of one year's experience in teaching as well. 

4. Special Forms op Work. 

" 1. A man for the Press. With no allowances for fur- 
lough, the Press has now only two men. The volume of 
business demands a third man. 

" 2. During the war, building operations in the Mission 
were reduced to a minimum. Even so, the two builders on 
the field were vmable to meet the imperative demands for 
new buildings. Now that the war is over, one of the most 
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urgent matters for the Mission is to endeavor to catch up 
with the building programme. This will require the services 
of at least two new building superintendents. They should 
be men of experience, and able to handle men. 

" 3. The business of the Mission, in Chungking and 
Chengtu, has grown to a large volume. One additional man 
is required to handle it. He should have both training and 
experience in business. 

" 4. In view of the coming furlough of Mrs. Carson, a 
woman will be needed to take charge of the School for 
Evangelists' Wives, and the Board is asked to secure some 
one for the position. 

Summary of Needs. 

Medical: 

Doctors 7 

Nurses 9 

Pharmacists 2 

— 18 

Pastoral 9 9 

Educational: 

Canadian School 3 

Higher Primary Schools 4 

Middle Schools 1 

— S 
Special Forms: 

Press 1 

Building Superintendents 2 

Business Agent 1 

School for Evangelists' Wives 1 

— 5 

Total 40 

The above " Appeal for New Workers " just quoted fronj 
the minutes of Council is followed by a "Forward ^Move- 
ment Statement," the most of which is appropriately 
recorded here. I shall put the last paragraph first: — 

" We do not feel that we need to urge upon the ]Mission 
Board the inauguration of a great forward policy. This has 
already been undertaken. Our hearts have been stirred by 
the action of the General Conference in adopting as a mis- 
sionary objective eight millions of dollars in five years. We 
present these facts (below), our conception of the needs of 
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the field, in order that the Board may have before it some- 
thing concrete and definite in the laying of its plans for the 
decade to come, with the fact that these great responsibilities 
and needs will be adequately met by the people of our 
Church." 

Forward Movement Statement. 

"Resolced, That this Council (1919) call the attention 
of. the Board of Missions to the following facts : — 

" To provide for the work already begun or contemplated 
in the ten stations already opened, we need as indicated in 
the appeal (quoted above), forty new missionaries. This 
makes little or no provision for furloughs or losses through 
sickness or other causes. 

" In the territory between Chungking and Wanhsien, a 
distance of approximately 250 miles along the Yangtse Eiver, 
a territory worked solely by us and definitely allocated to us 
as our responsibility, we occupy at present only two stations, 
Fowchow and Chungchow. In this territory there are the 
following walled cities unoccupied by any Mission, each with 
a great country, thickly populated, around it: Peng- 
shui, Yiuyangchow, Chienkiang, Hsiushanhsien, Changshow, 
Fengtu, Lanchwan. Changshow governs a district contain- 
ing 48 market towns, and Fengtu containing 120 market 
towns, both cities on the Yangtse Eiver. Lanchwan, south 
of the river, has 48 towns. There is also Wanhsien, a treaty 
port, fast becoming a commercial centre. It has one or two 
resident missionaries of another Mission, but there is no 
medical or educational work being done. We believe it is 
our duty to occupy as central stations, Wanhsien, and at 
least three others of these cities. 

" Along the Yangtse River, west of Chungking, between 
Chungking and Suifu, a distance again of approximately 250 
miles, there is another great territory at present occupied 
by only one Mission, with ourselves in one city, Luchow. In 
this territory there are the following large walled cities : 
Kiangching, about 50 miles above Chungking on the big 
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river, at present having one family of resident missionaries 
of another Mission; Hokiang, about 75 miles farther west, 
with no missionaries; Luchow, now occupied by three 
families of our Mission, and two of another Mission; 
Kianganhsien, about 40 miles above Luchow, with no resi- 
dent missionary; and finally Fushuen, on a branch of the 
main river, a very wealthy and busy city, with but one 
missionary family of another Mission. Fushuen would form 
a very convenient link between our two stations, Luchow and 
Tzeliutsing, which are at present separated by a three-days' 
journey. 

"There are in this large, populous, but mainly unevan- 
gelized, section of the province other cities on the Yangtse, 
or not far from it, which have either no Christian work, or 
are worked as outstations with only a feeble cause. With 
the coming of steam navigation on the Upper Yangtse, the 
importance and the population of these cities will largely 
increase, as well as their value as evangelizing centres. 

" We believe, therefore, that we should open as stations 
of our Mission four cities west of Chungking. If these pro- 
posals are carried into effect, we shall then have a stretch of 
territory extending along the Yangtse Elver from west of 
Luchow to Wanhsien, a distance of about 500 miles. As we 
already occupy the river farther west, from Chengtu to 
Kiating, we shall then have a line of stations, mostly along 
the river, extending from Penghsien in the north to Wan- 
hsien in the south-east, a distance of about 750 miles. Eiver 
stations are, moreover, peculiarly adapted to foreign mis- 
sionary occupation. Communication and transportation are 
much easier than in the case of inland cities. Steamers 
already reach Chungking regularly, and as far as Suifu 
occasionally, and the time is not far distant in our opinion 
when there will be regular steamer service as far west as 
Suifu. 

" We believe that these facts constitute a distinct chal- 
lenge to our Church, calling for a very large increase in our 
missionary staff in West China. To properly occupy the 
eight stations suggested above, allowing a minimum of three 
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missionaries to a station, \v<ml(l require an additional staff 
of 24 missionaries. These added to tlie 40 necessary to 
properly staff our present stations, would make a total of 
64 missionaries. At present we have SO. Taking into account 
the depletion of our workers, present and prospective, 
through furloughs and losses because of illness and retire- 
ment, we believe that to adequately meet our responsibilities, 
we require at least the doubling of our present staff. These 
men will moreover require the provision of considerable 
plant and equipment. Can this programme be carried out 
within the next ten years?" 

(In the above "Appeal" and " Statement," the term 
missionary is used in the sense in which it is used in the 
Discipline, — " appointees of the General Board, whether lay 
or ministerial, to the foreign field." Wives are not counted. 
The sentence quoted above, — " At present we have 80 mis- 
sionaries," — means that we have 80 appointees of the General 
Board; when the wives are added, we find that we have 150 
men and women appointed to China under the General 
Society. What is asked in the above "Forward Movement 
Statement " is that the 150 Canadian men and women sent 
out by the Church to West China be increased to 300. ) 

To sum up, what have we in China? We have a compact 
strip of territory extending for 600 miles through the central 
portion of that great, rich, populous province of Szechwan. 
In that territory we have at least ten millions of people for 
whose evangelization the Canadian ^lethodist Church is 
exclusively responsible. No other Church and no other 
Mission will enter that territory, unless Ave prove unable to 
overtake the task there assigned to us. 

We have a Chinese Church of more than two thousand 
members upon whom is being yearly devolved more power 
and responsibility for their own self-government, self- 
support and self-propagation. A Pre])arat()ry Conference is 
serving admirably in the development of a corporate con- 
sciousness, and as a training ground for the leadership of 
the Clnu'fji. A young Home ^Missionary Society that has 
been slowly gathering funds for several years, in July, 1918, 
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i.HI.\A-,S NEW PHONETIC .SCKITT — RAPID TKANSIT IN I.EARNlNIi TO READ. 

Only fi\'e per cent, of Cliina's pu])nI:ition tan rrad. By means of the Phonetic 
.Seript. -with its thivty-nine instead of thousands of characters, the illiterate can learn 
to read in two or three weeks. Newspapers are iisint,' it and the coolies are readinK 
the daily news. The New Testament in the Scrijit is already in the hands of thoiisand.s 
'if readers; the Bible is in pr.)i-esK of loihlication. 



ciina.ued its tii-sr niissioiiary, a tried iircacliei- naiiicd [Mao, 
and soiit liim to tlio iiiicvaniiclized iiidc]ieiidciit tribes to tlio 
iinrtli-wi'st of tlio province. Ei.iibt ordaiiKMl Cliiiiese min- 
isters, to^etliei- witli a ninnlier of el(^cted rejiresenlative lay- 
men, wortliily uphold (lie traditions of ^Metliodisni, wiietlitM' 
in Confei'enee and Distrirt .Afeetiiii;, (ir in llie ui'eal work nf 
jiroelainiinji' tlie AVoi-d and winnini; men to a knowledge nf 
(dii-ist. (hir Cliinese Clmi-eli is ali\'e and i;r(iwini;. and eoiu. 
]iai-es favorably witli similar Clinrelies esfablislied by ullirr, 
I'orei^n Missions in Cliina. 

We have a rnmparatively small body (if Canadian men 
and women, devoted, Iraineil and experienced, whu arc i;i\ inii 
Ihenisidves wholedieartedly for llie redelii]il ion iif llie ( 'liilies(> 
lieo|ile. They arc (in the ^rmind, they arc in the midst of the 
\\ir}\t, — in recent years literally as well as lii:iirat ivcly. Siir- 
ronnded by dense masses ef ]ie(i|ilc wIki are slce]ie(l in 
iciKirance, sn]icrstiti(in and iddlatry, tlic missidiiaiics ^rc 
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fighting the good fight against evil, against sin in all possible 
manifestations, and the people are being saved. 

Circumstances have greatly changed in our favor since 
the Mission was established in 1891. Then the people were 
against us; noio they are kindly disposed towards us; then 
the missionaries were despised, noir, we are respected and 
trusted, and our message of life and l)l)erty through Jesus 
Christ is listened to by all classes. Xever before in the 
history of China Missions was the way to the hearts of the 
people so open as it is to-day. The challenge of China and 
the Chinese nation, in their poverty and wretchedness, in 
their vice and degradation, comes with renewed and deep 
emphasis to the Christian people of Canada. Can we, dare 
we sit quietly by, while this unprecedented opportunity 
passes? For pass it will. " The opportunity in China to-day 
is boundless in every respect except that of time." I do not 
believe we can; I have confidence, and all our missionaries 
have confidence, that the Methodist Church is going to 
shoulder its responsibilities bravely, meet its difficulties 
firmly, and with strong faith in our God advance steadily 
and surely to the conquest of those ten millions for Jesus 
Christ. 
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MISSION STATISTICS 

(Prom minutes of West China Council, 1919.) 

Church. 

Number of Stations 10 

Numlber of Outstations 81 

Number of Ordained Chinese 8 

Number of Chinese Probationers 8 

Number of Chinese Evangelists 16 

Number of Chinese Bible women 16 

Total Church Membership, men, 1,443; women, 639 2,082 

Catechumens, enquirers and others under Christian Instruction 8,252 

Total Christian community 10,334 

Organized churches under quarterly official boards 52 

Other places of worship 50 

Street chapels other than outstations 19 

Number of Sunday S'chools 101 

Number of Teachers 474 

Number of Sunday School scholars 8,956 

Number of Young Men's Guilds 18 

Members 1,671 

Leagues of C.B 14 

Members 486 

Chinese Contrihutions. 

To ministerial support $566 00 

To Sunday Schools 300 00 

To Guilds and C.B 2,830 00 

Gifts for purchase of property 542 00 

Other gifts 4,876 00 

Total Chine.se Contributions 9,958 00 

HcLucatioual. 

Number of Lower Primary Schools 109 

Teachers 157 

Pupils, boys, 2.911; girls, 1.245.. 4,156 

Number of Higher Primary Schools 13 

" " " " Teachers 40 

Pupils, boys, 450; girls, 20 470 

Number of Middle Schools 2 

" " " School students (boys) 186 

Number of Arts students, West China tfnion University .... 20 

Number of Medical Students 9 

Total number of students '. 4.626 

Number of students in residence 527 

" " Day students 4,099 

" " Students supported by the Mi.s.'sion 99 

" Students partly supported by the Mission 185 

Total cost of school expense $25,183 

Amount received in fees 1,016 

Chinese gifts 271 

Medical. 

Number of Hospitals S 

" Dispensaries S 

" Hospital beds 3S9 

" " Inpatients, Men 3,396 

" Inpatients, Women 375 

" Operations 3,390 

" Visits to patients in Chinese homes 816 

" Nurses' training Schools 4 

" Student nurses 34 

" Graduate Xurses 10 

Dental. 

Number of dentists ■ 3 

" Chinese assistants 6 

" Patients 712 

" Chinese patients 399 

" Return visits \ 691 

Total receipts $5,'350 

Surplus 1,708 
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HISTORICAL. 

Annual expenditure, p. 39. 
Central stations, p. 31. 
First missionaries, p. 29. 
Outstations, p. 31. 

Missionary Force. 
Concentration the policy of the 

Mission, p. 114. 
Deaths, pp. 30, 390. 
Losses and retirements, pp. 30, 388. 
Missionaries on the field, 1917, pp. 

29, 31. 
Preparation on the field, p. 40. 

ElOT AND EEVOLUTION. 

Boxer troubles, pp. 43, 192, 247, 273, 

380. 
Minor risings, pp. 46, 53. 
Eevolution of 1911, pp. 45, 56, 192, 

210, 231, 248, 280, 289, 387. 
Riots of 1895, pp. 42, 192, 246, 249, 

379. 
The Chinese go to the missionaries 

for protection, p. 56. 
The missionaries as peace makers, 

pp. 48, 299. 

FIELD. 

Concentration the policy of the 

Mission, p. 114. 
Extension of the field, p. 111. 
Geographical position of our Mission, 

p. 68. 
Industries of Szechwan, p. 78. 
Irrigation system, p. 82. 
Natural resources of Szechwan, p. 72. 
Our missionary responsibility in and 

around Chengtu, p. 91. 
Present opportunity, p. 119. 
The province of Szechwan, area and 

population, p. 68. 
The Yangtse, the great river ot 

China, p. 65. 

Country and People. 

Abolition of foot-binding, p. 51. 

Change in attitude towards mission- 
aries, p. 54. 

Changes in the customs of the people, 
p. 49. 



Conservatism of the people of 

Kiating, p. 95. 
Feng-shui, p. 96. 
Food and clothing, p. 74. 
Fowchow, formerly the centre of tho 

opium trade, p. 106. 
History of the Szechwanese, p. 70. 
Industries : 

Boat traffic, p. 84. 

Irrigation, p. 82. 

Salt raining, p. 80. 

Silk culture, p. 78. 
Postal facilities, p. 41. 
Queues cut off, p. 49. 
Temperament of the people, pp. 71, 

86, 111. 
The telegraph, p. 42. 

UNOCCUPIED FIELDS. 

Chungkia tribes, p. 143. 

Community life, p. 144. 

Religion, p. 145. 

Where found, p. 144. 

Women of tlie tribe, p. 144. 
Kweichow and Yunnan provinces, 

p. 113. 
Kweichow Province, p. 129. 

Need, p. 130. 

Population, p. 131. 
Miao tribes, pp. 135, 138. 

Burial customs of Hwa Miao, 
p. 1.39. 

Conditions of life, p. 136. 

Dialects, p. 136. 

Effect of Christianity on the 
tribes, p. 140. 

Number of tribes, p. 135. 

Opportunity, p. 138. 

Tribal origins, p, 137. 

Virtues and vices, p. 139. 

Visit to the Hwa Miao, p. 141. 
Nosu tribes, p. 146. 

Feudal system, p. 151. 

Government, p. 149. 

Interrelation of triljes, p. 150. 

Literature, p. 150. 

Location, p. 146. 

Marriage and l)urial customs, pp. 
149, 151, 152. 

Missionary opportunity and 
triumph, p. 152. 
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Nosu tribes. — Continued. 

Occupations, p. 148. 

People, p. 147. 

Religion, p. 152. 

Witchcraft, p. 149. 
The " Eighteen Tribes," p. 154. 
■ Country, p. 154. 

First missionary of the Chinese 
Churcli sent to the " Eighteen 
Tribes," p. 158. 

Government, p. 154. 

Language, p. 157. 

Military settlements, p. 155. 

Occupations, p. 156. 

Other tribes, p. 156. 

Population, p. 156. 

Religion, p. 157. 

Type of workers needed, p. 158. 
The Tibetan tribes, p. 112. 
Tibet, p. 121. 

CiTilization, p. 126. 

Homes, p. 124. 

Missions at work, p. 127. 

People, p. 123. 

Religion, p. 126. 
Yunnan province, p. 132. 

Experienced workers needed, p. 134. 

Need, p. 132. 

Population, p. 135. 

STATION SURVEYS. 

Chengtu: 

Centre of our educational work, 
p. 169. 

Chengtu distriot, p. 175. 

First Church Club, p. 172. 

First Church has the largest mem- 
bership of any church in our 
Mission, p. 170. 

General survey, p. 88. 

Junior church, p. 171. 

Medical work, p. 173. 

Schools, p. 173. 

Situation, population, etc., p. 168. 

Sunday school, p. 170. 

Sutherland Memorial Church, p. 
172. 

Women's service, p. 171. 
Chungchow: 

Buildings, p. 244. 

Church and outstations, p. 241. 

Educational work, p. 243. 

General survey, p. 108. 

Medical work', p. 243. 

Opening of station, p. 241. 

Situation, p. 240. 

Young Men's Institute, p. 245. 



Cliungking : 

Business agency, pp. 230, 433. 

Church, p. 266." 

District, p. 227. 

Educational work, p. 227. 

General survey, p. 102. 

Guild, p. 230. 

Location and importance, p. 223. 

London Missionary Society work in 

Chungking, p. 224. 
Medical work, p. 228. 
Revolution, p. 231. 
Transfer to Canadian Methodist 

Mission, p. 224. 
Fowehow : 

A bright future, p. 239. 

Canadian Methodist Mission takes 

over work, p. 233. 
Church, p. 235. 
Colporteurs, p. 236. 
District, p. 232. 
Educational work, p. 237. 
First preachers, p. 233. 
General survey, p. 106. 
Medical work, p. 238. 
Opening of the station, p. 232. 
Outstations, p. 236. 
Property, p. 234. 
Resident missionaries, p. 234. 
Situation, p. 231. 
Young Men's Guild, p. 236. 
Jenshow : 

Educational work, p. 187. 

First resident missionaries, p. 179. 

General survey, p. 92. 

Jenshow city and district, p. 177. 

Jenshow revival, p. 180. 

Medical work, p. 189. 

Opening of the station, p. 178. 

Property, p. 179. 

Results, p. 183. 

Second great convention, p. 186. 

The place of medical work in the 

hearts of the people, p. 190. 
The Self-governing Society, p. 184. 
Junghsien : 

Building difficulties, p. 199. 
Church dedicated, September 22na, 

1907, p. 200. 
Early workers, p. 195. 
Educational work, p. 201. 
First resident missionaries, p. 195. 
General survev, p. 97. 
Medical work," p. 200. 
Membership statistics, p. 204. 
One of the first graduates of the 

Wept China Union University a 

member of our first school, p. 201. 
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Junghsien. — Continued. 
Pastoral work, p. 202. 
Securing property, p. 196. 
Situation, p. 195. 
Summer schools, p. 205. 
Kiating: 

A conservative city, p. 192. 
Boys' schools, p. 19.3. 
Central Institute, p. 193. 
Country work, p. 194. 
Evangelistic work, p. 193. 
General survej', p. 94. 
Kindergarten, p. 193. 
Location, p. 191. 
Need, p. 195. 
Staff, p. 191. 

West Gate chapel work, p. 194. 
Luchow: 

A strategic centre, p. 228. 
Church opening, p. 218. 
Educational work in its initial 

stages, p. 220. 
First Sunday services, p. 218. 
General survey, p. 101. 
Location and occupation, p. 217. 
Medical work, p. 221. 
Membership at Luchow, p. 219. 
Outstation work, p. 220. 
Property, p. 218. 
Workers, p. 222. 
Penghsien: 

Changes in twentv - tive vears, 

p. 167. 
Christian communities in out- 
stations, p. 166. 
Educational work, p. 167. 
General survey, p. 87. 
Medical work, p. 167. 
Opening of work, p. 163. 
Property, p. 166. 
Situation and appearance, p. 163. 
Social club, p. 167. 
Some missionary experiences, p. 

164. 
Tzeliutsing: 

Church work, p. 210. 

Educational work, p. 214. 

First missionaries, p. 207. 

General survey, p. 99. 

Gradual gospel penetration into 

the. lives of the people, p. 211. 
Medical work, p. 215. 
Outstations and their development, 

p. 212. 
Outstation statistics, p. 214. 
Property, p. 208. 
The gospel and the Tzeliutsing 

community, p. 216. 



Tzeliutsing. — Continued. 

Tzeliutsing and district, p. 205. 
Work among women, p. 211. 
AVork begun, p. 206. 

DEPARTMENTAL SURVEYS. 
Evangelistic. 

A province-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign, p. 280. 

Beginnings, p. 267. 

Church and outstation work at 
Chungchow, p. 241. 

Church and Sunday-school work at 
Tzeliutsing, p. 210. 

Church opening at Luchow, p. 218. 

Church work at Fowchow, p. 235. 

Colporteurs and their work, p. 236. 

Evangelistic work at Central Insti- 
tute, Kiating, p. 193. 

Evangelistic woik at First Church, 
Chengtu, p. 170. 

Evangelistic work at Penghsien, 
p. 166. 

Evangelistic work for women at 
Junghsien, p. 260. 

Evangelistic work for women at 
Kiating has received a great 
impetus, p. 259. 

Evangelistic work in Chengtu dis- 
trict, p. 175. 

Evangelistic work in Junghsien and 
district, p. 202. 

Evangelistic? work under the Woman's 
Missionary Society, p. 59. 

First Church opened, 1896, p. 268. 

First distribution of literature to 
Chinese students, p. 272. 

First members, p. 34. 

First preachers of Fowchow, p. 233. 

First Quarterly Board, Junghsien, 
1907, p. 204.' 

First Sunday service^ at Luchow, 
p. 218. 

Gradual gospel penetration into the 
lives of the people, p. 211. 

How Jenshow was openedj p. 178. 

How the Miao tribes received the 
gospel, p. 140. 

Industrial and evangeli.stic work for 
women at Jenshow, p. 259. 

Junghsien church dedicated, Septem- 
ber 22nd, 1907, p. 200. 

Luchow outstation work, p. 220. 

Mass movements, p. 44. 

Membership at Luchow, p. 219. 

Needs of the work, p. 60. 

Open doors for the evangelist, p. 274. 
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Opening up cities on Chengtu plain, 
p. 270. 

Orpiianage work, p. 59. 

Our responsibility as a Church ten 
million people, p. 68. 

Outstations and their development, 
. p. 212. 

Outstation work on Powchow dis- 
trict, p. 236. 

Present Christian constituency, p. 34. 

Second Jenshow convention, p. 186. 

Statistics of membership for Jung- 
hsien district, p. 204. 

Summer schools on Junghsien dis- 
trict, p. 205. 

Sutherland Memorial Church, 
Cheugtu, is well situated for evan- 
gelistic work, p, 172. 

The Boxer outbreak marked a great 
divide, p. 273. 

The children's church at Tzeliutsing, 
p. 262. 

The course of study for theological 
students, p. 338. 

The earliest Christians were children, 
p. 315. 

The famous Jenshow revival, pp. 180, 
278. 

The gospel and the Tzeliutsing com- 
munity, p. 212. 

The London Missionary Society field 
added, p. 280. 

There have been 283 baptisms on 
Penghsien district, p. 167. 

Two-thirds of the University students 
are Christians, p. 364. 

Unprecedented opportunities offered, 
p. 57. 

Workers needed, p. 60. 

Educational. 

Bible training school for women 
opened, pp. 251, 252. 

Chengtu is the centre of our educa- 
tional work, p. 169. 

China's old educational system, p. 305. 

Educational growth at Junghsien, 
pp. 201, 334. 

Educational work at Luchow in its 
initial stages, p. 220. 

Educational work at Tzeliutsing, 
p. 214. 

Educational work for girls on Tze- 
liutsing district, p. 261. 

Educational statistics, p. 37. 

First educationist. Rev. .J. L. Stewart, 
p. 35. 



First schools, pp. 34, 311. 

First W.M.S. boarding school, 

Chengtu, p. 246. 
General Secretary of the West China 

Christian Educational Union, Rev. 

E. W. Wallace, p. 36. 
Girls' educational work at Jung- 
hsien, p. 260. 
Girls' primary school at Luchow, 

p. 263. 
Great opportunities for the educa- 
tional missionary in Tibet, p. 128. 
Hindrances to primary school work, 

p. 325. 
Industrial education, p. 336. 
Kindergarten work at Kiating, pp. 

193, 331. 
Many middle schools needed, p. 354. 
Middle school work, p. 345. 
New boarding school, Chengtu, p. 247. 
Normal training for teachers, p. 343. 
Primary schools, pp. 314, 324. 
Primary schools a great agency 

against prejudice, p. 285. 
Properly qualified teachers the great 

need, p. 262. 
Returned students have rooted out 

old antagonisms, p. 286. 
School work at Chungking, p. 227. 
School work at Fowehow, p. 238. 
School work at Penghsien, p. 264. 
School work for girls at Jenshow, 

p. 259. 
School work for girls at Kiating, 

p. 259. 
School work on Penghsien district, 

p. 167. 
Schools at Chungchow, pp. 243, 335. 
Schools at West Gate, Kiating, p. 194. 
Schools in Kiating district, p. 194. 
Schools under the W.M.S., p. 59. 
Self-help in the higher primary 

school at Jenshow, pp. 1S7, 332. 
Subsidiary schools, p. 330. 
Survey of a quarter of a century of 

educational effort, p. 305. 
Table of contrasts, p. 357. 
The Chengtu schools, pp. 173, 330. 
The earliest Christians were children, 

p. 315. 
The new school for girls at Tzeliu- 
tsing, p. 261. 
The problem of assisting students, 

p. 332. 
The school for evangelists' wives, 

p. 342. 
The school for missionaries' children, 

p. 371. 
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The West China Christian Educa- 
tional Union, pp. 35, 321. 

Theological education, p. .i.iS. 

Union in middle school work, p. 352. 

West China normal school for young 
women, p. 256. 

West China Union University. 

Attitude of Government toward the 

University, p. 367. 
First appeal for a college, 1904, 

p. 358. 
Four missions formed the Union, 

p. 359. 
Language school, p. 40. 
Medical department, p. 395. 
Nature of the Union, p. 361. 
One of the first graduates a member 

of our first school at Junghsien, 

now inspector of mission schools 

in Junghsien county, p. 201. 
Organized, 1910, p. 37. 
Progress in the University proper, 

p. 363. 
Relation to primary and secondary 

education, p. 366. 
Scope of the University proper, p. 363. 
The constituency of the University, 

p. 369. 
The contribution of the Canadian 

Methodist Mission, p. 368. 
Theological department, p. 335. 

Medical Work. 

Department of pharmacy, p. 400. 
First woman's hospital, Chengtu, 

p. 250. 
Medical work at Chungchow, pp. 243, 

391. 
Medical work at Chungking, pp. 228, 

386. 
Medical work at Fowchow, p. 239. 
Medical work at Jenshow, pp. 189, 

381. 
Medical work at Junghsien, pp. 200, 

382, 391. 
Medical work at Luehow, pp. 221, 

387. 
Medical work at Penghsien hamperecl 

by lack of a hospital, p. 167. 
Medical work in Chengtu, pp. 173, 

37S, 379, 380, 384. 
Medical work in Kiating, pp. 378, 

380, 3S3. 
Xew hospital at Chengtu, built by 

Dr. Ewan, p. 382. 



Nurse for foreigners needed, p. 393. 

Nurses in our West China Mission, 
p. 385. 

Nurses' training school begun in, Jen- 
show, p. 189. 

Opportunity for medical work In 
Tibet, p. 128. 

Pharmacy and nurses' training begun, 
p. 3S9. 

R'Cd Cross work bv missionaries, 
pp. 46, 392, 398, 

Second dispensary opened, p. 250. 

Statistics for the Mission, pp. 38, 
398, 399, 400. 

The medical college, pp. 3S, 395. 

The modern medical mission, p. 393. 

The Revolution revealed the weak- 
ness of our work, p. 387. 

Time and skill lost in buying and 
building, p. 384. 

Tzeliutsing medical work and hos- 
pital, pp. 208, 209, 215, 392. 

Women's hospital opened, 1915, p, 251.. 

Dental Department. 

Appointment of first dental mission- 
ary, 1907, p. 401. 
Chinese dental students, p. 409. 
Demand for Christian dentists, p. 411. 
Early experiences, p. 405. 
First Chinese patients, p. 406. 

Press. 

A common purpose — to make Christ 
known, p. 422. 

Beginnings, p. 412. 

Electric plant installed, p. 418. 

Expansion, p. 416. 

Increased staff, p. 415. 

Millions of pages printed each month, 
p. 422. 

Printing in Tibetan and Miao lang- 
uages, p, 414, 

Young Men's Guilds. 

Chengtu Guild, p. 304. 
Chengtu Y.M.CA,, p, 304. 
Chungchow Young Men's Institute, 

p, 245. 
Chungking Guild, p, 290. 
Fowchow Guild, p. 300. 
Guild building, Chungking, p. 293. 
Kiating Guild, p. 302. 
Orphanage, p. 296. 
Primary schools a great agency 

against prejudice, p. 28.5. 
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Purposes of organization, p. 281. 

Eeturned students have rooted out 
old antagonisms, p. 286. 

Social service department, p. 295. 

The contempt of the scholar class has 
collapsed, p. 284. 

The political revolution was a revolu- 
tion in attitude, p. 289. 

Other Agencies. 
Accountant, p. 428. 
Architect, p. 423. 
Building, p. 424. 
Business agency, p. 



433. 



WOMAN'S MISSIONARY 
SOOIBTY. 

Beginning of medical work In 
Chengtu, p. 249. 

Bible training school opened, pp. 251, 
252. 

Boarding school work, p. 258. 

Educational work in Tzeliutsing dis- 
trict, p. 261. 

Evangelistic work has had a great 
impetus, p. 258. 

Evangelistic workers, p. 59. 

First missionaries, p. 57. 

First woman's hospital, p. 250. 



First W.M.S. boarding school In 

Chengtu, p. 246. 
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Jenshow, p. 259. 
Missionary force at Kiating, p. 258. 
New boarding school, Chengtu, p. 247. 
Opening of work in Chengtu, p. 246. 
Opening the work at Luchow, p. 263. 
Orphanage work, p. 253. 
Present staff, p. 58. 
Primary school work at Luchow, 

p. 263. 
Properl_y qualified teachers the great 

need," p. 262. 
School work at Jenshow, p. 259. 
School work at Penghsien, p. 264. 
Schools, p. 58. 

Second dispensary opened, p. 250. 
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p. 260. 
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Workers needed, p. 60. 
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1. Allan, F. F., M.D Chengtu, feeohwan, China. 

Supported by Brampton District Epworth League and Sunday Schools. 

2. Albertson, W. B., B.A., B.D Chungking, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday 'Schools of Dauphin 
and Swan River Districts. 

4. Abrey, F. E. L Chengtu, iSzechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School and Epworth League of St. Paul's 

Church, Toronto. 

3. Annis, Stanley E., M.A., B.D Jenshow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth League and Sunday School of Simpson 
Avenue Church, Toronto. 

86. Anderson, R. M., D.D.S Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

(Sails Oct. 1920, for China). 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Owen 

Sound District. 

12. Bowles, N. E., B.A On furlough. 

Supported by the Sunday School of Central Church, Toronto. 

8. Batstone, Hiss M. E Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School and Epworth League of Earlscourt 

Church, Toronto. 
7. Barter, A. J., B.A., M.D Kiating, Szechwan, China. 

14. iBayne. P. M., M.A Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Renfrew, Cobden, and Haley's Churches. 

10. -Brecken, E. R. M., M.A., B.D. ...Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Young People s Societies and Sunday Schools of 
Yorkton, Moosomin and Balcarres Districts. 

13. Bateman, T. W On furlough. 

11. Batdorf, C. W., M.S Tzeliutsing. Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Sault Ste. Marie District Epworth League and Sun- 
day Schools. 

5. iBeaton, K. J., B.A Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School and Epworth League of Danforth 
Avenue Church, Toronto. 

6. Bell. Gerald S., B.A Junghsien, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School and Epworth League of Howard 
Park Church, Toronto. 

9. 'Best. A. E., B.A., M.B Fowchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth League and Sunday School of Centennial 
Church, Toronto. 

15. Brace, A. J Chengtu, Szechwan. China. 

Supported by the Metropolitan Church, Victoria. B.C. 

17. Bridgman, C. A., B.A On furlough. 

Supported by the Epworth League of Hamilton District. 
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18. iBrown, Homer G., M.A., B.D Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the flVIissionary Society of Victoria College. 

20. Burwell, H. B., B.A On furlough. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Simcoe 

District. 

19. iBirks, W. H., iM.D. On furlough. 

Supported by Orangeville District Epworth League. 

21. Cox, James R., M.D Junghsien, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Car- 
man District. 

22. Carscallen, C. R., B.A On furlough. 

Supported by the Sunday School of Central Church, Calgary. 

23. Crawford, Wallace, M.D Tzeliutsing, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the First Church Sunday School, London, Ont. 

16. Carson, Mrs. E. F Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

88. Clark, James M., M.D Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

25. Crutcher, Mrs. A. T.* Clrengtu,' Szechwan, China. 

26. Davis, P. Murray Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Barrle District Epworth League. 

27. Dickinson, Prank, B.A Penghsien, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Madoc 

District. 

24. Dale, Miss Ella Tzeliutsing, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Sydney 

District. 

28. Earle, J. R., M.A Kiating, Szechwan. China. 

Supported Ijy the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of the 
Portage La Prairie and Neepawa Districts. 

29. Elson, A. J., B.A., B.D On furlough. 

Supported by Brantford District Epworth League. 

90. Frier, H. S.! Ohengtu. Szechwan, China. 

(Sails for China, Oct., 1920.) 

Supported by the Epworth League and Sunday School of Eglint&n 
Church, Toronto, Ont. 

34. Haddock, Miss S. M On furlough. 

31. Hartwell, Geo. E., B.A., B.D Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by London District Epworth League. 

32. Hartwell, Miss Geraldine On furlough. 

Supported by the Epworth League and Sunday School of College 
Street Church, Toronto. 

30. Hoffman, A. C, S.T.L On furlough. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues of Collingwood, Bracebridge 
and Parry Sound Districts. 

33. Hibbard, E., B.A On furlough. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of the 
Peterborough District. 

35. Irish, H. H., B.A Chungking, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Sackville 
District and the Students of Mount Allison University. 

36. Jolliffe, C. J. P., B.A Luchow. Szechwan. China. 

Supported by Sarnia District Epworth League and Sunday Schools. 

37. Jolliffe, R. 0., B.A. . . .' Tzeliutsing, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Northern 

Alberta. 

*See page 16. 
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38. Johns, A. E., M.A Ohengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Exeter District Epworth League. 

39. Jones, Gordon R., B.Sc Chungking, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School and Epworth League o£ Metropoli- 
tan Church, Toronto. 

41. Kern, D. S., B.A Ohengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Winnipeg 
North, Winnipeg South and Port Arthur Districts. 

40. Kilhorn, 0. L., M.A., M.D. Dr Retta Gifford Kilborn appointed. 

iSupgorted by Toronto East District Epworth League. 

42. Kelly, C. B., B.A., M.D Ohengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Guelph 

District. 

95. Kitchen, John Ohengtu, Szechwan, China. 

(Sails for China, Sept., 1920.) 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Saska- 
toon District. 

46. Lam'b, Miss Mary L Ohengtu. Szechwan, China. 

44. Lindsay, A. W., iL.D.S., D.D.S On furlough. 

Supported by the .Methodist Church, Quebec City. 

45. Longley, R. S., B.A., B.D Powchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday Schools of Nova Scotia Conference. 

43. Leonard, W. M On furlough. 

87. Morrison, W. R., B.A Ohengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Men's Methodist League of Brora Circuit and the 
Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Regina District. 

47. Mortimore, W. J., B.A Penghsien, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School and Epworth League of High Park 
Church, Toronto. 

48. McAmmond, R. B. Jenshow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth League and Sunday Schools of Matilda 

District. 

54. Mcintosh, Miss I. K Ohengtu. Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School of Wesley Church, Brantford, Ont. 

53. McNaughton, Miss B. G Ohengtu. Szechwan. China. 

Supported by Palmerston District Epworth League. 

50. Meuser. E. N., Phm.B Chengtu, Szechwan. China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Brandon 

District. 

51. Morgan, E. W., B.A., B.D .Fowchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Picton 

District. 

52. Morgan, Miss Ada Luchow. Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Strathroy District Epworth League. 

49. Mullett, H. J., D.D.S Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

91. Male, Miss Annie Penghsien, Szechwan, China. 

(Sails Sept. 1920.) 

55. Neave, James Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Nova Scotia Conference Epworth League. 

56. Newton, R. H.. B.A On furlough. 

Supported by Uxbridge District Epworth League. 
*See page 16. 
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58. Plewman, T. E Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Vv esauoi tiauu Ave. tlpwortli League and Sunday 
School. Toronto. 

57. Parker, John On Military Service. 

Supported by (Montreal District Epworth Leagues. 

59. Pound, A. N. C, M.A., B.D Chungchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday Schools and tpworth Leagues of Milton. 
District. 

60. Quentln, A. P Klatlng, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School, Bpworth League and Congregation 
of Trinity Church, Kitchener, Ont. 

93. Reed, F. J., B~A Chengtu, Szechwan. China. 

(Sails for China, Oct., 1920.) 

Supported by the Bpworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of the: 
Cannington District. 

61. 'Ricker, R. C, B.S., iM.A., B.D. ..Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 
t62. Robertson, H. D., B.A 

63. Ross, Miss K. D Chengtu, .Szechwan, China. 

Supported 'by Riverdale Sunday School, Toronto. 

65. Smith, W. E., M.D Junghslen, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Cobourg and Peterboro District Epworth Leagues. 

70. Smith, M. P., B.A., B.D Chungchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues of Norwich District. 

66. Sibley, W. E., B.A Junghsien, Szechwan, China. 

67. Service, C. W., B.A., M.D On furlough. 

Supported by Brockville District Epworth League. 

68. Stewart, J. L., B.A., D.D Chengtu, .Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Stratford District Epworth League. 

69. Sheridan, W. J., M.B ...Chungking, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday Schools of St. John's, Nfld. 

71. Sparling, G. W., B.A.. ,B.D Chungking, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Bowmanville District Epworth Leagues and Sunday- 
Schools. 

72. Small, Walter Chengtu, .Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School, Epworth League and Congregation, 
of Killarney Church, KlUarney, Man. 

73. Switzer, Miss Mary E On furlough. 

Supported by the Sunday School of Douglas Church, Montreal. 

74. Soper, S. H., B.A On furlough. 

Supported by Newfoundland Conference, Epworth League. 

75. Simpson, E. Kyle, M.B On furlough. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of the- 
Chatham District. 

92. Sellery, C. M., B.A., M.B Chengtu, Szechwan. China. 

(Sails Sept., 1920.) 

t64. Surtees, B., B.A 

89. Taylor, Hugh D., B.A Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Epworth Leagues and Sunday Schools of Godericbi 

District. 

76. Taylor, Mrs. R. E. S.* Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

*See page 16 
fResigned. 
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77. Thompson, J. E., L.D.S., D.D.S. ..Ciiengtu, Szeohwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School, Epworth League and Congregation 
ot Euclid Avenue Church, Toronto, 

78. Thompson, Miss -M. I Chungking, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School of Norfolk St. Church, Guelph. 

94. Veals, Howard J., B.A Chengtu, Szechwan, China. 

(Sails' O'ct, 1920.) 

S4. Walker, J. A., B.A Penghsien, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Toronto West District Epworth Leagues. 

81. Wallace, E. W., B.A., B.D On furlough. 

79. Wilford, E. C, M.B.. L.R.C.P. & S.. .Chengtu, Szeohwan, China. 

Supported by the Union Forward Movement Board of Elm St. 
Church, Toronto. 

83. Williams, T. H., M.D Chungchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by the Sunday School of Young Methodist Church, 

Winnipeg. 
85. Wilson, iMiss E. A. R. V Chengtu, Szeohwan, China. 

82. Wolfendale, R., L.R.C.P. & S Luchow, Szechwan, China. 

Supported by Grand Bank Circuit, Newfoundland. 

80. Would, J. M On furlough. 

Supported by the Young People's Societies and Sunday Schools of 
Areola, Oxbow, Weyburn and Shaunavon Districts. 



LIFE of DR. V. C. HART 

The Founder of Our West China Mission 
By his Son, E. I. HART, D.D. 

Price $1.50 

Special rates for 5 or more copies. 

"Little did I imagine, when I got hold of 
the book entitled 'Virgil C. Hart' that I 
was the possessor of one of the most delight- 
ful missionary books your department ever 
published. 

"Amid thrills and smiles and tears, I read 
it through. This book is suitable to be 
placed in the hands of Sunday School 
scholars, teachers, preachers and professors. 
Into every reader it will throw a gleam of 
light upon the romance, the tragedy and the 
rapture of our foreign missionary work." 

Hamilton Wigle 

The story of Dr. Hart's life is interwoven into 
the work of the first years of our work in China. 
To few men has the honor been given of founding 
two great Missions. 

Order from 

F. C STEPHENSON 

Methodist Mission Rooms, Toronto 



MISSIONARIES OF OUR WEST CHINA MISSION 

1891-1920 



After you have read 

" Our West China Mission" 

SEE THE WORK 

THROUGH 

LANTERN SLIDES 

These are for Sale or Rental 

The following are sets of 1 00 slides, accompanied by a lecture. 

The Life of Dr. V. C. Hart. 

Medical Missionaries and Tfieir Work. 
Up the Yangtse to West China. 
The Printing Press and Missions. 
China — Old and New. 

Little Sets for Girls and Boys ( 1 2 to 50 slides). 

Bamboo and Its Uses. 

China's Staff of Life (Rice). 

China's Boys and Girls at School. 

Little Orphans. 

Printing Stories for Little Chinese. 

Just Salt. 

How Yee Din Changed Her Name. 

Beh — The Story of a Little Chinese Girl. 

Yang — The Story of a Little Chinese Boy. 

The Story of Li. 

Other Sets in Preparation. 

Catalogue of Lanterns and Slides, Prices of Purchase and 
Rental, sent on application to 

F. C. STEPHENSON 

Methodist Mission Rooms - Toronto 
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aENERAL BOARD. 

Adams, W. F., 1902-1908 (resigned, 
ill-health). 

Allan, F. F., 1906. 

Albertson, "W. B., 1908. 

Abrev, F. E. L., 1910. 

Annis, S. E., 1916. 

Bowles, N. E., 1906. 

Barter, A. J., 1908. 

BajTie, Parker M., 1908. 

Brecken, E. E. M., 1908. 

Brillinger, M. A., 1908-1916 (re- 
signed). 

Bateman, T. W., 1910-1920 (re- 
signed, ill-health). 

Batdorf, C. W., 1911. 

Brace, A. J., 1912. 

Bridgman, C. A., 1912. 

Brown, Homer G., 1912. 

Birks, W. H., 1913. 

Burwell, H. B., 1913. 

Beaton, Kenneth J., 1914. 

Best, A. E., 1914. 

Bell, GTerald S., 1915. 

Batstone, Mary E., 1919. 

Cox, James, 1903. 

Carscallen, C. R., 1905. 

Carson, E. J., 1906-1910 (deceased). 

Crawford, Wallace, 1907. 

Cruteher, A. T., 1908-1920 (de- 

Olaxton, A. E., 1910-1911 (during 
transfer of London Missionary 
Society work to Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission). 

Carson, Mrs. Florence Dunfield, 1916. 

Clarke, J. M., 1920. 

Cruteher, Mrs. Isabella Baton, 1920. 

Davis, F. Murray, 1912. 

Dickinson, Frank, 1913. 

Dale, Ella, 1913. 

Endicott, James, 1893-1913 (became 
General Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions). 

Ewan, R. B., 1897-1915 (resigned, 
ill-health). 



Earle, J. R., 1907. 

Elson, A. J., 1909. 

Ferguson, W. D., 1908-1914 (re- 
signed, wife's ill-health). 

Hart, V. C, 1891-1904 (deceased). 

Hartwell, George E., 1891. 

Hare, S. M., 1893-1900 (resigned). 

Hofeman, A. C, 1903. 

Hockin, Arthur, 1908-1912 (de- 
ceased). 

Harris, Geo. G., 1909-1918 (resigned, 
ill-health). 

Henderson, J. W. A., 1909-1913 (re- 
signed). 

Hibbard, Ernest, 1912. 

Hartwell, Geraldine L., 1914. 

Haddock, Miss S. M., 1914. 

Irish, H. H., 1908. 

.lolms, A. E., 1910. 

Jolliffe, R. O., 1904. 

Jolliffe, C. J. P., 1906. 

Jones, Gordon R., 1910. 

Jones, Lawrence P., 1912-1913 (de- 
ceased). 

Kilborn, 0. L., 1891-1920 (deceased). 

Ker, Lelah A., 1908-1919 (resigned). 

Kern, D. S., 1909. 

Kelly, C. B., 1912. 

Lind'say, A. W., 1907. 

Longlev, R. S., 1907. 

Lundy, Wesley C, 1913-1919 (re- 
signed, ill-health from overseas 
service). 

Leonard, W. M., 1913. 

Lamb, Mary L., 1920. 

Mortimore, W. J., 1902. 

McAmmond, R. B., 1906. 

Morgan, E. W., 1906-1910, 1915. 

McNaughton, Miss B. G., 1909. 

McKinley, D. Fuller, 1910-1919 (re- 
signed, ill-health). 

Meuser, E. N., 1912. 

Morgan, Miss Ada, 1912. 

Moore, W. A., 1912-191 li (resigned). 

Modeland, Miss M. J., 1916 (married 
in 1917 to Rev. C. A. Bridgman). 

Mullett, H. J., 1917. 
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Mcintosh, Isobel K., 1919. 

Morrison, W. E., 1930. 

Neave, James, 1905. 

Norman, Miss Lucy, 1910-1912 (trans- 
ferred to Canadian Academy, 
Japan). 

Ne\vton, R. H., 1912. 

Plewman, Ethel B., 1908-1909 (re- 
signed, ill-health). 

Plewman, T. E., 1908. 

Perley, D. M., 1908-1912 (resigned, 
wife's ill-health). 

Parker, John, 1910. 

Perkins, Miss Mary L., 1910 (mar- 
ried Mr. T. E. Plewman). 

Pound, A. N. C, 1915. 

Quentin, A. P., 1908. 

Robertson, H. D., 1906-1920 (re- 
signed) . 

Ross, Kathryn D., 1919. 

Ricker, Raymond C, 1913. 

Stevenson, " David W., 1891-1895 (re- 
signed, wife's ill-health). 

Stevens, Wellington, 1899-1900 (re- 
signed). 

Service, C. W„ 1902. 

Stewart, J. L., 1902. 

Smith, W. E., 1896. 

Sheridan, W. J., 1907. 

Sparling, G. W., 1907. 

Sibley, W. E., 1907. 

Switzer, Miss Mary, 1908. 

Small, Walter, 1908. 

Soper, S. H., 1912. 

Simpson, E. Kyle, 1912. 

Surtees, Benj.," 1913-1920 (resigned, 
ill-health). 

Smith, M. P., 1914. 

Taylor, R, E. S., 1909-1919 (de- 
ceased). 

Thompson, J. E., 1909. 

Thompson, Miss M. I., 1917. 

Taylor, Hugh D., 1920. 

Taylor, Mrs. Evelina E. Woodward, 
1920. 

Wallace, E. W., 1906. 

Westaway, S. Percy, 1907-1917 (re- 
signed). 

Wilford, E. C, 1909. 

Wood, Miss Muriel, 1909-1912 (mar- 
ried Rev. N. E. Bowles). 

Wolfendale, R., 1910. 

Would, J. M., 191.3. 

White, Miss A., 191.3-1919. 

Walker, J. A., 1919. 

Williams, T. H., 1919. 

Wilson, Miss E. A, R. V., 1919. 



WOMAN'S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 
Asson, Mary A., 1909-15, 1916. 
Austen, May, M.A., M.D., 1907-11, 

1913-17 (retired). 
Armstrong, Mildred J., 1913-17 (mar- 
ried). 
Brackbill, Sara C, 1893-99, 1900-07, 

1908-14 (retired). 
Brooks, Charlotte A., 1897-00, 1902- 

09, 1910-18 (furlough). 
Brimstin, Minnie, 1899-1900, 1901-0.5, 

1906-12, 1913-15, 1916. 
Barnett, Martha, 1918. 
Campbell, Florence Margaret, 1918. 
Elderkiu, Elizabeth J., B.A., 1909-15, 

1916. 
Estabrook, Alice L., 1910-15 (married 

Dr. E. K. Simpson, of the General 

Society). 
Ellwood, Ila M"., 1913-17 (retired). 
Ford, Jennie M., 1895-97 (deceased). 
Foster, Mary A., 1896-1900, 1902-07 

(retired). 
Forrest, Fannie, 1900-07 (married). 
Fox, Belle, 1903-08 (married Dr. J. 

R. Cox, of the General Society). 
Folkins, Sadie M., B.A., 1909-12 

(married P. M. Bayne, of the 

General Society). 
Foster, Beatrice Louise, B.A., 1918. 
Graham, Eleanor D., B.A., 1916. 
Henry, Anna, M.D., 1S99-1905, 1907- 

12," 1913-18, 1919. 
Haniblev, Laura H., 1904-10, 1912. 
Hall, Ellen E., 1909-17, 1918. 
Harrison, Adelaide, 1913-18, 1919. 
Hockin, Mrs. Arthur, B.A., 1913-19 

(now on furlough). 
Holt, Jane Ethel, 1913-19 (now on 

furlough). 
Jack, Florence F., 1915. 
Kilborn, Mrs. Retta GiflEord, M.D., 

1893-97 (married). 
Killam, Maude, M.D., 1S97-1900, 

1902-04 (married Rev. Jas. Xeave, 

of the General Society; died 1920). 
Lawson, Lottie E., 1908-11 (married 

Walter Small, of the General 

Society). 
Loreo, Edith, 1919. 
Marshall, Eliza, 1909-15, 1916. 
McPherson, Ethel, 1910-14 (married 

H. B. Burwell, of the General 

Society). 
Massev, Winona Annie, ^9]'^. 
McRno, Lottie S., 1918. 
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McArthur, Katherine W., 1919. 

O'Donnell, Florence, M.D., 1902-08 
(married). 

Russell, Lois E., 1919. 

Rea, Olive, M.D., 1909-12 (retired). 

Swann, Martha R., 1902-08, 1909-17, 
1918. 

Steele, TJberta F., 1906-12, 1913. 

Speers, Edna M., 1908-1.3 (married 
E. N. Mauser, of the General 
Society). 

Smith, Mary Totten, 1910-11, 1915- 
19 (deceased). 

Sparling-, Edith P., 1909-15, 1916. 

Srigley, Zelma L., 1909-14 (mar- 
ried). 

Shuttleworth, V. A., 1910-12 (re- 
tired). 

Speers, Ada B., M.D., 1911. 

Sherritt, Lydia B., 1914-20 (now on 
furlough). 



Shepley, Beulah M., 1915. 

Snider, Lena, M.D., 1918. 

Swcetman, E. Maude, 1915-18 (mar- 
ried R. C. Rioker, of the General 
Society). 

Turner, Olive M., 1910-14 (lotired). 

Thompson, Mabel E., 1910-16 (mar- 
ried). 

Thexton, Annie C, 1918. 

Ure, Jennie, 1913-19 (married Rev. 
Ernest Hibbard, of the General 
Society) . 

Virgo, Ethel M., 1908-11, 1913-19 
(on furlough). 

Welhrood, Caroline, 1906-12, 1913. 

Wheeler, Myrtle M., 1915. 

Ward, Constance E., 1918. 

Woodsworth, Hattie Elizabeth (mar- 
ried Rev. E. Wesle} 
the General Society). 



A NEW BOOK ABOUT JAPAN 

Progressii^ii^Mikados Empire 

BY 
ROBERT CORNELL ARMSTRONG, M.A., Ph. D. 

Author ot 

Just Before the Dawn : the Life and Work of Ninomiya 

Sontoka, the Peasant Sage of Japan. Light from the East; a 

Study in Japanese Confucianism 

Price 50 cents 

"I have read with keen interest 'Progress in the Mikado's 
Empire.' Let me congratulate you on being able to secure for 
the use of your young people so succinct, illuminating, impressive 
and altogether satisfactory an interpretation of Japan as a 
growing nation." 

FRANK K. SANDERS 
25 Madison Ave. Director of the Board of Missionary Preparation 

New York 



Canada s Share i" World Tasks 

Edited by 
REV. H. C. PRIEST 

Secretary of the Missionary Education Movement 

Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents 

The five leading denominations in Canada have co-operated 
in producing this book which reviews the present situation in 
the foreign mission fields in which Canadian Mission Boards 
are operating, outlines their work, and presents their needs for 
equipment and workers. 

Order from 

F. C. STEPHENSON 

Methodist Mission Rooms, Toronto, Ont. 



LANTERN SLIDES 



ILLUSTRATING 



THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 

EACH LESSON ILLUSTRATED BY FOUR SLIDES 
THREE BIBLE AND ONE MISSIONARY 



Price : 20 cents each uncolored 50 cents each colored 

Send for Catalogue of Sunday School Slides 



Let These Pictures Help Your Work 



LANTERNS, SLIDES, LANTERN LECTURES 

Write lo 

P. C. Stephenson, Methodist Mission Rooms, Toronto 

For Catalogues and Help with Your Lantern Work 
KEEP ON ADDING TO YOUR SLIDE LIBRARY 



ENJOY A TRAVELOGUE 

THROUGH WEST CHINA 

Visit our Mission Work. See the 
Wonderful Yangtse Gorges, the Ti- 
betan Borderland and Some of the 
Finest Scenery in the World 

By Means of Stereoscopic Views 

The photographs from which the pictures were 
made were taken by Dr. G. J. Bond, and 
colored by a famous Japanese colorist. 



Dr. Bond's delightful descriptions make the travelogue 
a personally conducted tour 

A complete set of 75 views, $24.00 

There is no limit to the number who may 
enjoy the travelogue evening 

A set of views and 6 scopes will be rented for $1 (carriage extra) 
Just the thing for a verandah missionary afternoon 



For directions for use in an Epworth League 
or other large gathering, write to 

F. C. STEPHENSON, METHODIST MISSION ROOMS 

TORONTO 



